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OU can wash a window with 

plain water after a fashion if you 
work long enough, but even then it 
wont be clean because you can't get 
the water off without making streaks 
as you rub. 


But with Bon Ami, it’s so easy, for 
the film of Bon Ami dries quickly on 
the glass and a clean, dry cloth or 
tissue paper brushes away the dried 
lather without making any streaks 
or smears. 


Both Bon Ami and the dirt will dis- 


appear together, leaving an_ invisible 
window, as it were, because the glass 
is so clean and clear. 


If you use only a very thin, watery 
lather of Bon Ami—so thin that it 
doesn't show white until it begins to 
dry on the glass — you will get the 
quickest and best results. 


Made in both cake and powder form—> 


a window a minute 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 















Some people seem to think that Bon 
Ami is for windows and nothing else! _ 
But | use more Bon Ami in keeping 
the bath room bright than | do for 
windows and mirrors. 


That's why you won't find my nickel 
getting scratched and brassy or the 
enamel becoming shabby. 


For everything that needs cleaning 
or polishing use Bon Ami. It is so 
fine that some people use it as a 
silver polish. 


You can buy Bon Ami in either cake 
or powder form. I keep them both 
in the house. 


“Hasnt 
scratched 
yet!” 
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THEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
W expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy- Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THe JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of October to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
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Postal money orders. 
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A Forehanded Youth 


“% ZOU are an honest boy,” beamed the old 
{ lady as she opened the roll of five one- 
dollar bills, ‘‘but the money I lost was a five- 
dollar bill. Didn’t you see that in the adver- 
tisement ?”’ 
““Vessum,” explained the boy. ‘“‘It was a 
five-dollar bill I found, but I had it changed so 
you could pay me the reward.” 


Hard Lines Indeed 


“NV E BROTHER is a cook in the navy, Oi’d 
1Vi have yez to know,” said the housemaid 
proudly. 

“Oh, moi,’ said the cook sympathetically; 
“ain’t that turrible? It must be awful t’ be a 
cook where yez can’t quit whin yez fale loike it.”’ 


The Wrong Diagnosis 


E OW are you today, Sandy?’’ asked the 
landlord of his Scotch tenant. 

““Vurra weel, sir, vurra weel,”’ replied Sandy, 
“if it wasna for the rheumatism in my right 
leg.” 

‘*Ah, you must not complain, Sandy. Youare 
getting old, like the rest of us, and old age does 
not come alone.” 

‘“Auld age, sir?’’? exclaimed Sandy. ‘‘ Auld 
age has nothin’ to do wi’t. Here’s my ither leg 
just as auld an’ it’s soond and soople yet.” 


How Was She to Know? 


\ RS. WILLIAMS, who had recently returned 
1 from abroad, was attending an afternoon 
tea which was given in her honor. 

“And did you actually go to Rome?” asked 
the hostess. 

“T really don’t know, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Williams. ‘‘ Yousee, my husband always bought 
the tickets.” 


One of Them Came Out Ahead 


I OPING to be the first to relate some unwel- 
come news, the youth rushed into the house 
and said: 
“Father, I had a fight with Percy Raymond 
today.”’ 
“TI know you did,” said the father soberly; 
‘““Mr. Raymond came to see me about it.” 
“Well,” said the son, “I hope you came out 
as well as I did.” 


When Knowledge Costs Money 


“T{ARM products,” complained the consumer, 
‘cost a great deal more than they used to.” 
“Sure they do,’’ agreed Farmer Corntossel 
cheerfully. ‘‘When a farmer has to know the 
botanical name of what he’s raising and the 
zoological name of the insect that eats it and 
the chemical name of what will kill it, some- 
body’s got to pay.” 


Proof That He Knew How 


AFTER the clock struck eleven the peevish 
father strode to the top of the stairs and 
called down: 
“ Mabel, doesn’t that young man know how to 
say ‘good night’?”’ 
“Does he?” echoed Mabel from the darkened 
hall below. ‘‘ Well, I should say he does.” 


It Said So 


( NE day recently an elderly farmer drove 

into town and hitched his team to a tele- 
vraph post. 

“Here!” yelled a policemen, “‘ you can’t hitch 
there!” 

“Can't hitch! Why not?’’shouted the farmer. 
‘Why have you got that sign up then, ‘ Fine for 
hitching’? ”’ 
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His Explanation 


ILLIAM did not shine as a student, and 

his reports clearly proved this, yet he 
insisted to his mother that he was right at the 
top of his class. 

*“You see,’”’ he explained when one of his re- 
ports was under scrutiny, ‘‘that ‘E’ is for 
‘excellent’ and that ‘D’ is for ‘dandy.’” 

“But,” persisted his mother, “‘the little girl 
across the street gets almost nothing but ‘A’s’ 
on her reports.” 

“‘Well, mother,”’ responded the boy, ‘‘I hate to 
give her away, but that ‘A’ stands for ‘awful.’”’ 

And it is said that he got away with it. 


And She Probably Had 


T WAS the first time that the polite little girl 

had been on a visit alone, and papa had 
carefully instructed her as to how she should 
behave. 

““Now,” he had said, ‘‘if they ask you to dine 
with them, you must say: ‘No, thank you, I 
have already dined.’” 

It turned out just as papa had anticipated. 

““Come, Marjorie,” her little friend’s father 
had said; ‘‘you must stay and have a bite 
with us.”’ 

“No, thank you,” said the small miss with 
dignity; ‘“‘I have already bitten.” 


And it Often Does 


“T°HE formidable trustees of the little rural 

school were paying their dreaded annual 
visit and the primary class was being examined 
in nature study. 

‘“‘Now, children,”’ said the nervous young 
teacher, holding up an apple blossom, ‘‘ what 
comes after this flower?”’ 

‘*A little green apple,’”’ shouted the class in 
chorus. 

The teacher felt that the worst was over. 
**Good!’’ she said. ‘‘And now, Johnny, can you 
tell us what comes after the little green apple?”’ 


“Yes’m!’”’ roared Johnny; ‘‘stomach ache!” 


Not Up to Her Standard 


AVE you any references?’ inquired the 
lady of the house. 
“Vis, mum, lots of thim,”’ 
prospective maid. 
“Then why did you not bring some of them 
with you?” 
“Well, mum, to tell the troot, they’re just 
loike me photygraphs. None of thim don’t do 
me justice.” 


answered the 


Easy 


N ARRIAGE was the subject under discus- 
iVi sion at the sewing party. 

“TI could never understand the Bible refer- 
ence to marriages in heaven,” said Mrs. Jones 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Why do you suppose there is 
no marrying nor giving in marriage there?” 

“That’s easy,’’ said a sarcastic spinster. 
‘‘There probably isn’t a man in the place.” 


Willing to Oblige 


“VY JILLIE,” said the teacher, “‘you have 
spelled the word ‘rabbit’ with two t’s. 
You must leave one of them out.”’ 
“All right,” said Willie cheerfully; ‘‘ which 
one?”’ 


It Really Made No Difference 


Vor ARTHUR had not come up to his 
father’s expectations in regard to his studies 
at school, and an explanation was demanded. 

“Why is it, Arthur Wiggles,’”’ inquired the 
irate parent sternly, ‘‘that you are at the bot- 
tom of the class again?” 

“T can’t see that it makes much difference 
whether I am at the top or at the bottom,”’ re- 
plied Arthur pacifically. ‘‘ Youknow, they teach 
just the same at both ends.”’ 


What's in a Name? 


- alee are they going tocall their baby?” 
/ inquired the first neighbor. 

““T don’t know,” said the second; ‘“‘ but they 
have named it Reginald.” 
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A New Piano “Method” 


ae OUR daughter,” said the visitor in the den 
of Pa Dingbat, ‘‘seems to play some very 
muscular pieces on the piano.” 
““Yes,”’ growled Pa Dingbat; ‘‘she’s got a 
beau in the parlor, and that noise is to drown the 
sound of her mother washing up the dishes.” 


The One He Had Been Looking For 


is THY so silent?”’ he asked her. “You 
haven’t said a word for ten minutes.”’ 
“‘T didn’t have anything to say,”’ she replied. 
He sat with a hopeful gleam in his eye. 
“Look here,” he said, ‘‘don’t you ever say 
anything when you have nothing to say?”’ 
‘““Why, no,”’ she replied. 
“Then,” he said, ‘‘ will you be my wife?”’ 


Some Job, This 


( 2. had owned a parrot for years, but 
finally bought a phonograph. The dealer 
threw in a few records, and Casey, reaching 
home, immediately selected one at random and 
started the machine. By a trick of fate, it was 
“God Save the King.” 

Three hours later, Maloney, passing Casey’s 
house, stopped in horror. Above the metallic 
strains of the English national hymn, rose Casey’s 
voice in ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green.” 

Maloney rushed into the house. There stood 
the phonograph, grinding away, and in front of 
it, nearly exhausted, sat Casey putting all that 
was left of his strength into his song. 

“For heaven’s sake, Casey!”’ 
Maloney: “are yez crazy?” 

“‘Lave me alone, Maloney; ’tis me own affair. 
This t’ing has been singin’ ‘God Save the King’ 
for t’ree full hours; but be hevins, Oi’ll tache 
ut ‘Th’ Wearin’ av th’ Grane’ if ut takes mea 
cintury.” 


shouted 


The Evolution of a Name 


GIRL named plain Mary at her birth 

dropped the ‘‘r’”’ when she grew up and 
became May. As she began to shine in society 
she changed the ‘“‘y”’ to an ‘“‘e”’ and signed her 
letters ‘‘ Mae.’’ About a year ago she was mar- 
ried and now she has dropped the ‘‘e” and is 
just plain ‘‘ Ma.” 


An Ounce of Prevention 


“T’VE noticed, Jack,” said the young wife, 
“that when you go to light the gas in a dark 
room you always take two matches. Why is 
that?” 
“‘Well, my dear,’ said Jack, ‘‘I discovered 
long ago that if you carry one match it will al- 
ways go out, but if you carry two it never does.”’ 


The Chief End of School 


“THE rich old uncle from whom much was 

hoped for was visiting his niece, who had 
been telling him how dearly his little namesake 
loved his school and how well he was getting on 
with his studies. 

“Well, Teddy,” said uncle jovially, upon the 
return of the little boy, ‘‘what do you do in 
school all day?” 

Teddy pondered. ‘‘ Well,’ he said gravely, 
“mostly I wait until it’s time to go home.”’ 


Always Selfish 


N ELDERLY German and his wife were 
much given to quarreling. One day, after 
a particularly unpleasant scene, the old woman 
remarked with a sigh: ‘Vell, I vish I vas in 
heafen!” 
““T vish I vas in a beer garden!” shouted her 
husband. 
“Ach, ja/”’ cried the old wife; ‘“‘always you 
try to pick out the best for yourself!”’ 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Couldn’t Blame It 


HE hotel was not a very good one and the 
traveling men knew it. Nevertheless they 
were obliged to go there when they came late 
at night to the littletown. In the middle of the 
night one of them was dimly conscious that 
something was wrong. Suddenly he realized 
that the trouble came from a leaking gas jet. 
“Wake up, Bill!” he shouted, shaking his 
friend violently. ‘‘The gas is escaping!” 
‘** Well,” growled Bill, ‘can you blame it?” 


The Only Use 


HE bell boy followed the newly arrived 
Colonel from Kentucky to his room with a 
pitcher of water. 
“Water, sir,” announced the boy. 
‘“Water!” said the Colonel. ‘‘What do I want 
water for? The room isn’t on fire, is it?” 


An Ominous Invitation 


Bi get in case anything should go wrong 
4 N with this experiment,’’ said the professor 
of chemistry, ‘‘we and the laboratory with us 
will be blown sky-high. Now come alittle closer, 


gentlemen, in order that you may follow me.”’ 


The Reason Was Apparent 


“T WONDER why Miss Snow is such a social 
favorite,’ said Mrs. Jenks. ‘‘She doesn’t 
sing or play, or even recite.” 
‘Well,’ returned Mr. Jenks, ‘‘ probably that’s 
the reason.” 


His Mode of Protection 


6 be tramp had scaled the fence about four 
inches ahead of the bulldog. 
‘“What are you doing around here anyway?” 
asked the woman who had loosed the dog. 
‘“Madam,” said the tramp with great dignity, 
“‘T was a-goin’ to ask for somethin’ to eat, but 
all I now ask is that you will feed that there 


What it Would Have Said 


“CO MISS BANGER played for you, did she?” 
asked the friend of the musician. ‘‘ You 
rag she claims that she can make the piano 
talk.” 
“Tf that instrument spoke at all,’’ declared 
the musicin peevishly, ‘‘I bet it would say: 
‘Woman, you have.played me false.’”’ 


He Causht It 


Te trouble with you is the same as with 
Mr. Brown,” said the doctor. ‘‘He wor- 
ried and got nervous dyspepsia. He was worry- 
ing himself to death about his grocer’s bill. 
Now he is cured.” 

“But how did you cure him?” 
patient. 

“T told him to stop worrying and he has,”’ 
replied the doctor. 

‘*T know,”’ was the sad answer; ‘“‘I know he 
has. But I am his grocer.” 


asked the 


An Unavoidable Disappointment 


if RUDDER JOHNSON was a pompous negro 
who took an active part in church work. 
One night the preacher said: ‘‘ Brudder Johnson, 
will you lead us in prayah?”’ 
‘‘Ah’m sorry to disappoint de Lawd tonight, 
pahson,”’ replied Brudder Johnson, ‘‘ but Ah has 
a cold on mah chest.” 


He Could Take His Choice 
ee We did you learn at business college ?”’ 


asked the boss of the fair young appli 
cant for a position as stenographer. 

‘**T learned many things,” she answered. ‘One 
is that good spelling is essential to a sten- 
ographer.”’ 

‘**Good,” said the boss with a chuckle. “‘ And 
now let us hear you spell ‘essential.’ ”’ 

For just the fraction the fair one. hesitated. 
“There are three ways of spelling it,’’ she re- 
turned; ‘‘which one do you prefer?” 

She got the job. 
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What the Civic Department is Doing 
By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


gets. Here is one of them: 

A mother had recently moved to the State 
of Washington and had taken up a claim in a thick 
woodland; she was compelled to send her seven- 
year-old boy alone, through unbroken woods, to 
school a mile away. How to keep the little fellow 
from getting lost was the problem. Her woman’s 
wit and mother love prompted her to placard the 
trees along the path at a distance of one hundred 
feet apart, with sentences like these: 

(1) ‘‘Dear Boy Hal, this is the path home.”’ 

(2) ‘*Come right up this hill, dear fellow.” 

(3) ‘‘Now you turn here, and come on.” 

(4) “Hurry up, you dear little rascal.” 

(5) ‘‘Don’t be late for dinner.”’ 

(6) ‘‘ Mother is waiting for you.” 

(7) ‘*That’s a brave little chap.” 

(8) ‘‘Just a wee bit more and you are—home.” 

The last notification brought him to the clearing 
and in sight of the little cabin. All the way through 
the woods, where the dusk falls early in winter, the 
boy was coaxed and guided and cheered by love 
messages. What wonder that his feet refused to 
stray from the beaten path, and that he ran 
straight on singing or happily thinking a boy’s 
“long thoughts”’ until home was reached. 

This story was told at our Council Meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, June 2, by a member of the 
Civic Department, Mrs. James Wilson, of the 
State of Washington. The fact that Mrs. Wilson 
found this incident after her husband’s death 
among his papers, in an envelope marked “‘ Things 
Worth While,” but adds to its significance. In 
studying the work planned by the Civic Depart- 
ment, it has seemed to me that this story was em- 
blematic of the aims and ideals of the committee. 


Tees are some stories that one never for- 


i ECENTLY Mrs. George Zimmerman, Fremont, 
Ohio, the chairman of this department, wisely 
decided that continuity of effort was necessary to 
bring about efficiency; therefore, she has recom- 
mended a continuance of the work inaugurated by 
Miss Zona Gale, former chairman. She urges: 

(1) Special attention to be paid to towns of 
25,000, or fewer, inhabitants. This step is taken 
because the smaller towns have received less atten- 
tion in civic lines than have our cities. 

(2) The development of social centers; the se- 
curing of directors of public recreation, and the 
wider use of the school plant. 

(3) Garbage collection in small towns. Related 
to this division is the work that the department 
has done in instituting a “nation-wide annual 
clean-up week,’’ in which each state is urged to 
coéperate, each club, each civic worker to partici- 
pate. 

‘‘Eagerness for some new and original activity 
may lead to the overlooking of the value of 
‘clean-up’ campaigns, which are apt to be under- 
estimated because of their simplicity. Each state 
chairman is especially urged to induce the gov- 
ernor of her state to proclaim a ‘clean-up week.’ 
If possible, the week of Arbor Day should be 
selected. 

“In this way, thorough recognition of the 
‘clean-up’ spirit now evinced will be established. 
Furthermore, we believe that the focusing upon 
the week of Arbor Day would so improve the pub- 
lic attitude toward the need and advantage of 
civic cleanliness, that the effort and spirit of this 
‘clean-up week’ would largely continue during the 
entire year and would result in the improvement 
of public health, assist in the extermination of the 
dangerous fly and mosquito, and increase the 
beauty and attractiveness of the whole state. 

“Unquestionably an official proclamation from 
the Governor recommending a ‘clean-up week’ 
would be the greatest influence that could be 
brought to bear upon a community indifferent 
upon this subject.”? (This has been clearly shown 
in the states where the governors have already 
taken this step.) 

‘*We also recommend that attention be given to 
that initiatory idea of the civics movement, ‘The 
City Beautiful.’ As filth and ugliness cheapen and 
degrade, so clean and beautiful surroundings in- 
crease values, refine and make life more pleasant 
and agreeable. Beauty and cleanliness are prac- 
tical forerunners of better living conditions, better 
housing conditions, better social conditions.” 

(4) Children’s auxiliaries and home gardens. 

(5) Introduction into the public schools of 
training in citizenship and in morals. 

(6) Charity coérdination, in preventive and 
constructive aspects only. 


N RS. ZIMMERMAN shows that public opinion 
1 must be educated before civic changes can be 
brought about. The first step toward this end is 
the careful study of civic topics. ‘‘ When live top- 
ics of the day are made themes for discussion they 
become initiative and gather the fuel which the 
fire of action will soon set aflame.” 

‘‘Four things are essential to a proper study of 
civics: 

‘First, the civic consciousness and the under- 
standing of spirit which underlie community work 
and inspire the social worker. 

“‘Secondly, an understanding of basic economic 
and industrial conditions, which make civics work 
a necessity, the removal of which is the ultimate 
object of all social service. 

“Thirdly, a knowledge of the value and impor- 
tance of the ballot in really successful civic work. 

“Fourthly, knowledge of the method and ma- 
chinery for doing civic work: knowledge of the 
kind of work that has been done, and that re- 
mains to be done, by women’s clubs.” 
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Club Women and Their Rural Sisters 
By Mirs. Mary I. Wood 








THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


The department then offers various courses 
that may be taken as a whole, or taken in part. 
One may be given an idea of the thoroughness 
of this work by glancing over the names of the 
topics considered. We find the following com- 
prehensive list of subjects: 

The civic consciousness; the community spirit; 
the economic situation; industries and civics; 
the ballot; what women’s clubs have already 
done; problem of the small community; sanita- 
tion; anti-fly campaign; anti-rat campaign; col- 
lection and disposal of garbage; school hygiene; 
“clean-up” days; the billboard nuisance; the 
smoke nuisance; parks and planting; school rec- 
reation gardens; home gardens; school gardens; 
vacant-lot gardens; the educational forms of 
civic activity, embracing civic and moral train- 
ing in the public schools; school savings banks; 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; the need of 
recreation under municipal regulation; civic 
recreation parks, the recreation director or civic 
secretary. 

All these topics are illustrated by reference 
to the magazines and to the best modern 
authorities. 


| Sheer the club that can afford only one day for 
a civics program, the committee suggests the 
reading of a folder issued by the department. 
Reading of extracts from ‘‘Latter Day Sinners 
and Saints,” by Ross; extracts from ‘‘ Unto Me,”’ 
by Rauschenbusch; extracts from ‘“‘The Old 
Order Changeth,’’ by White; Summary of 
““What Women’s Clubs Have Already Accom- 
plished’’; reading of the story by Miss Zona 
Gale preparedespccially forthe Chicago Biennial. 
Since the General 
Federation believes 2 
in coéperation with (> 
agencies already es- 
tablished, the Civic ; 
Department does all r 
in its power to en- 
courage the Boy 
Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls. Thechair- 
man well says: ‘“‘ The 
record of the civic 
activity of the Boy 
Scouts remarkably 
resembles that of 
the women’s clubs. 
The Scouts’ willing- 
ness to offer their 
services wherever 





cause of public wel- 
fare makes them a 
valuable civic force 
to the town and to 
the state.” 







movement. 





The Aim of This Department 


UR plan is to present each month fT 

an inspirational message from Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
We hope in this way to bring directly 
to THE JOURNAL’S millions of readers 
the plans and aspirations of the Feder- 
ation. In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Manager of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the Federation, will prepare for 
each number a concrete enumeration 
: of things accomplished by clubs and 
they can aid the | State Federations, and will further 
interpret the spirit that has made pos- 
sible the progress of the women’s club 





UCH time was given at the Council 

Meeting of the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs held at Portland, Oregon, 
during the first week of June last, to the con- 
sideration of the best means of coéperation 
between club women and their rural sisters. 
Over and over the question was asked: ‘‘ What 
can we do which will really bring about the 
desired result?” : 

Many suggestions were offered, but none 
seemed to find so much favor as the practical 
adoption of adjacent rural communities by urban 
clubs and club women, a sort of club-extension 
work as it were. 

Notable among the examples of actual results 
was the remarkable work of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Library Club of Tifton, Georgia, a club of 
only fifty members, but with almost an incred- 
ible amount of initiative and achievement. It 
is primarily a work of rural education, but is 
rich, also, in community and social results. It 
may well serve as an example to other clubs 
desiring to be of similar service. 

The first interest of this club grew out of the 
visits of one of its members to the teachers’ 
institutes which were held in her own town. 
Listening to the teachers telling of their experi- 
ences in teaching in mere shacks which lacked 
both comfort and convenience, to which the 
children came over almost impassable roads, 
from homes unsympathetic and apathetic, to 
schools without even the necessary equipment 
of school books, was there any wonder that, to 
use her own words, ‘‘the horrors of it all were 
so indelibly stamped upon my heart that I more 
than had a message for the other woman’”’? 


After a little the 
eo 
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S club voted to take 


up the situation. 
The first step was a 
circulating library 
formed,by the dona- 
tion of a book by 
each member, upon 
the club’s anniver- 
sary. Then came a 
luncheon at which 
all teachers in at- 
tendance upon the 
last institute of the 
year were the guests 
of the club. 

From this good 
beginning it was but 
a short way to a de- 
finite plan for prog- 
ress, a plan which 
, wasundertakenwith 
the hearty coépera- 
tion of county su- 
perintendent and 
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teachers, a plan which stimulated a healthy tivalry 
between communities and aroused the interest of 
farmers and farmers’ wives alike. The plan Was 
this: The schools in the county were divided inty 
groups, and the club members were assigned to 
the several schools in these groups. 

Into their care there were given twenty-five 
schools and fifty members, making two member 
in charge of each school. To the first page of the 
club yearbook was attached a card upon which 
was each member’s special school, its location, jt; 
distance from Tifton, railroad, rural route, name of 
teacher, local school trustees, and a committee of 
mothers in each community to enlist sympathy 
and coéperation. 


PON this same card appeared a bit of the 

especial needs of each district such as: Beay- 
tifying school buildings and grounds; establishing 
permanent libraries; holding mothers’ meetings, 
at which were given talks on subjects of vital 
interest; visiting schools and getting in touch with 
communities, thus bringing about closer relation 
between town and country; standardizing the 
schools. 

This last need opening up an interesting line of 
thought for the standard school, as outlined by the 
state superintendent of schools, has several main 
requirements upon compliance with which the 
State Department of Education will send to the 
school a certificate which can be framed and will 
designate the institution as a standard country 
school. 

From the Far West come also inspiring ac- 
counts of the civic work of club women. An ex- 
ample of note is at Idaho Falls, where many lines 
of civic benefit have been begun by the club 
women and later turned over to the city or to 
other agencies. 

Entering the city one notes the paving of the 
street fronting the new passenger depot, and upon 
inquiry finds that the club women had charge of 
this work and were allowed the services of some of 
the inmates of the county jail to help complete it. 

Another example of this use of prisoners comes 
from Charles City, Iowa, where the Playground 
Club was organized by the women of two streets 
for the purpose of establishing a playground for 
the children of the city. A vacant lot covering a 
half block is located on one of the streets, and this 
was rented at a nominal rent. The location is cen- 
tral, and the grounds are always shady, as there 
are over thirty-five trees. 

The lot was much in need of cleaning, and as the 
jail is not far away the prisoners were allowed to 
work there. A large wagon load of stones was 
picked up; three loads of dead leaves were raked, 
and these were sold to a nursery for mulching, 
which nearly paid for the use of the wagon. 

One of the prisoners was handy with carpen- 
ter’s tools, so an officer of the club went with him 
to a wood shop, where lumber was cut and only 
what was needed was paid for; therefore, there 
was no waste of lumber; this cost eight dollars. 

There were made on the playground benches, 
seats and a large table for picnics, two teeter 
boards with pieces of board put on at each end and 
at the center, so the children would not pinch their 
fingers and toes, and the center of the teeter was 
fastened to a large block made fast to the ground 
by cleats underneath. 

Three rope swings were made, and a large sand 
pile with four board sides to keep the sand from 
being scattered about. Two stationary swings 
were given and necessary repairs made, and a 
third one was bought, and a hammock was given. 

A regulation tennis court was laid out and a 
baseball diamond for the larger children was placed 
at the end of the grounds farthest from the teeter 
boards and sand pile. The tennis court and the 
baseball diamond are not used on Sundays. 

A story hour is held every Sunday. It is re- 
quested that a Bible story always be told, and then 
a fairy tale and any other stories desired. These 
story hours have been very well attended. 


OT a single dollar has ever been solicited. The 
bulk of the money used has been raised by a 

benefit given by a moving-picture theater where 
one half of the admission fees was given to the club. 

The four officers of the club live next to the 
playground, one on each side, and they keep @ 
watchful supervision over the children, and their 
interest is always manifested in various ways. 

One of the ways by which city and rural women 
may become friends is shown by the work of the 
members of the Plainview, Texas, Civic League, 
who have inaugurated a rest room for the benefit, 
primarily, of the country women who come into 
town to do their shopping. One room in the 
county courthouse is devoted to this use and 
the County Commissioners assist the members ol 
the civic league to pay the monthly salary o! the 
matron who keeps the room open during the day. 

In numerous localities women’s clubs have 
found in the children the best allies of the Civic 
Department. Children’s leagues and civic assocla- 
tions have been formed with remarkable success. 

Neighborhood clubs for such purposes can be 
inaugurated anywhere and by anybody, and, be- 
sides the cleanliness attained, the society and 
friendship of so many boys and girls are assets 
worth accumulating. Why not try it? Once 4 
month have a little social for them, when, alter 
business has been attended io, some games may 
be played and light refreshments may be served. 
Soon you will find yourself iooking forward to 
these meetings with as kecn anticipations © 
pleasure as do your small coadjutors. 
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HOW CAN I KEEP UP 


With the Things That Other People Talk About? 


HOUSANDS have asked THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL the above question. We all want to keep up with others in knowing 
about foreign lands, the wonderful pictures in great galleries, famous books, the world’s great men and women, the great 
achievements in history, the things of permanent interest in art, literature, science, nature and travel, the things that other 


people talk about. 


But we are all busy: our days are full: we haven’t time to read the four-and-five-hundred-page books: we cannot leave home 


to travel: we cannot cross the ocean to see the great pictures. 


Yet we want to keep up: we must, in fact, to keep step with others. There is only one thing left: someone must bring the great 
pictures, the famous scenes abroad, the books and authors we ought to know about, to us. If Mohammed cannot go to the 
mountain, the mountain must come to Mohammed. This seemingly impossible feat THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has now brought 


about. It has organized 


The Ladies’ Home Journal Keeping-Up Club 


The Motto of the Club is: “Pleasantly Bringing the Whole World Home Month by Month to Busy Men and Women,” and without money and 
without price. Every reader of THE JOURNAL is eligible to the Club. It will give you what we can’t find room for in THE JOURNAL, and, even if 
there were room it couldn’t possibly be given in the liberal manner in which it is now offered. 


What You Will Get if You are a Member of the Club 


FIRST: 12 Issues of “‘ The Mentor” 


This is the Club publication: bringing you a beautifully printed and 
illustrated story each month, all about one subject, written by a leading 
authority upon the special subject that the particular issue treats of. 150 
pages during a year. 


SECOND: 300 Beautiful Illustrations 


All these illustrations are distributed during the year through the text of 
the 12 issues of “ The Mentor,” so that the eye is attracted and pleased while 
the mind is being enriched. 


THIRD: Books on Special Club Terms 


It will give you information about books and will supply you with books 
on special terms. But it will never ask you to buy books: it is only a service 
in case you want it. 




















FOURTH: 72 Gravure or Color Pictures 


Printed in the beautiful soft brown finish or in full colors, laid separately 
in the magazine, printed on heavy paper all ready for framing. The pictures 
are exactly one-half the size of THE JOURNAL. On the back of each is a five- 
minute,.crisp description of the beautiful painting, wonderful scenery, historic 
character, or epoch-making event that -is portrayed. 


FIFTH: Answers to Any Questions 


on art, travel, literature, history, nature or architecture you may want to 
know about; each answer by a special authority in hisline. Theclub experts 
are entirely at your disposal. 


SIXTH: Authoritative Club Programs 


Any program you want for a club, a reading circle, a literary afternoon 
or evening; each made out for you by an expert in his line. 






































WHO PREPARES THE CLUB MATERIAL 


All this fascinating material is prepared under the direction of the following advisory board. Can you imagine a list of more authoritative men? 


JouN G. HIBBEN 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Joun C. VAN DYKE 


ae ee . President of Princeton University 
. Associate Editor of “The Outlook,” and Author 
Professor of the History of Art at Rutgers College 





ALBERT BUSHNELL HART . 
WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 
DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF 


Professor of Government at Harvard University 
Director of the New York Zoological Park 
. Famous Lecturer and Traveler 


How You Can Join the Club Free of All Expense 


You can have all this sent direct to your home by mail, free of all expense, even postage, for one mew yearly subscription (not your own) of $1.50 


to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


All you need do is to ask some friend or neighbor, not now a subscriber, to let you have her order for a subscription for THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL for one year. Send the $1.50 to us with the name and address of the new subscriber, together with your own name and address. 
Start now so as to get the September first reading—the first of a series of visits to the great art galleries of the world. This one is about the 
Louvre at Paris, and is by Professor Van Dyke, with six wonderful gravure pictures and many other beautiful illustrations reproducing famous 


paintings in the Louvre. 


Remember, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL subscription must be for someone whose name is not already on our list (it must not be your own ); the 
$1 50 must accompany the order, and you must say that you want to become a member of The Keeping-Up Club, and receive “The Mentor” and 
pictures each month. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL goes to the new subscriber, “The Mentor” goes to you. Send the order and the $1.50 to 


THE MANAGER OF THE KEEPING-UP CLUB, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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tS through Ivory Soap that Young America passes from the 
playground to the dinner table. Ivory scrubs the dirty hands. 
Ivory washes the streaked faces. Ivory bathes the perspiring bodies. 
Ivory shampoos the tousled heads. And Ivory launders the fresh, 
clean clothes that complete the transformation. 


The youthful minds may not grasp the meaning of “99%o% Pure,” 
‘Freedom from alkali” and ‘‘Choicest materials suitable for soap 
making,” but the youthful skins are grateful when soap does not 
smart or burn and garments come from the wash soft, smooth and 
comfortable. 


IVORY SOAP. ...... J. ee... 99i%% PURE 





Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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Why the Wife Alone? 


MAN’S business is of his creation and is his job; a home is of 
woman's creation and that isherjob. Butachildis the creation 
of both, and by that token whatever concerns the child is of 

concern both to the man and to the woman. 

When, therefore, a father says that the training and education of 
achild belong to the mother he takes one of three grounds: if he shirks 
the responsibility, it is cowardice; if through mental habit he shifts the 
job on his wife, he is unfair; and if he conscientiously believes that the 
duty is hers, he is wrong. 

But men, as arule, do not consciously shirk the responsibility of 
their children’s training, as some wives are apt to believe. It is a 
settled conviction in the minds of even the fairest of men that the 
child and his training belongs to the mother, and in all sincerity, and 
yet in all unfairness, men go their ways and leave the job to their wives. 

A man will take infinite pains to look over the entire automobile 
market and investigate the ‘‘ points’’ of quality in the different makes 
of cars. He will spend weeks on such an inquiry. He will talk to his 
friends; read literature by the ream; personally visit garages and 
automobile salesrooms. He will go to the same trouble if his tastes 
lead him to cattle, poultry, dogs or horses. 

So it isn’t that he is too busy to investigate his child’s school. 
He just won’t doit. Yet any sane man knows that the schooling of 
his child is of vastly more importance than what kind of a car or horse 
he will buy. But mental habit has fixed it for him that this is not his 
job. ‘‘That’s for my wife,’’ he says, and he believes it. 


UT why isit for the wife? Can any man givea fair answer to this 
question? By what reasoning does a perfectly self-evident double 
responsibility become a single responsibility ? 

A woman's job inthe home matches, by any method of figuring, 
aman’s job in business. Neither, as a general rule, could do the work 
of the other so well. Thus the work of the world is evenly divided 
between the sexes. But the child stands between. While his life and 
interests are more of the home than of the business, that applies only 
to its distinctly home influences, training and care. The moment the 
age of the child brings to the front the question of his education at 
school, then the proposition changes and the matter is not one solely 
for the wife. The very fact that the child’s education is got outside of 
the home brings it within the scope of the father’s interest. 

Topographically speaking, the matter really belongs more to the 
father than to the mother, because his part is that which is outside 
of the home by his own mental reasoning. But what mother has 
ever so reasoned and said to her husband: ‘‘This now becomes your 
job. I have taken care of Jack while in the home; now that he is to 
go outside of it, it of course is for you’’? A husband would consider 
this reasoning distinctly unfair. And yet, why is it unfair? Is itany 
more unfair than for him to say to the wife: “It is yourjob”? How 
is it the mother’s job? By custom, yes; by habit, yes; but by just 
plain reasoning? It doesn’t argue out very well, does it? 


TIS more than time that men should readjust their mental habit on 
this question. A more distinctly unfair and unreasonable attitude 
exists on scarcely any point inour domestic life today. And thousands 
of mothers there are who feel the injustice of it in being asked to carry 
a burden that should be shared. 

I do not think that men—and I speak now of men perfectly fair- 
minded on all other points—realize the injustice they are heaping on 
their wives in this respect. Because their wives are silent is no proof 
that the burden is not heavy or that the injustice does not rankle. 

A child’s education is too momentous a matter to be left to even 
the wisest of mothers. It is hard enough where no other course is 
possible. But if there ever was a domestic matter where two heads 
are better than one, it is the education of a child. Here counsel and 
codperation are absolutely invaluable, and no amount of business, no 
supposed inherent temperamental aversion, no fancied sex incapacity, 
excuses a man from taking an active part in his child’s education and 
from havinga personal knowledge of the environment of that training. 


Her Reasons 


were young—or the story that this editorial tells couldn’t have 

been told. Buta good many groups consist of young people, 
and sometimes they talk about marriage, and that is why this story 
should be told. For it very often happens that in such a group of 
youth there happens to be one woman—sometimes more—who isn’t 
quite so young: not old: not even mature, but still not a girl exactly: 
say thirty-five. 

And the young girls in the group fell to teasing the woman of 
thirty-five about her single state. She was attractive; pretty, in fact: 
she had charm, they felt that: she danced “like an angel’’: she 
played the piano well: she was popular with men, for men sought 
her, so 

‘“Why in the world don’t you marry?”’ asked an eighteen-year-old. 

““Didn’t you ever have a chance?’’ asked Miss Curious, aged 
seventeen. 

[And just the slightest flicker of a shadow crossed the face of the 
woman who had lived thirty-five years.] 

‘‘Didn’t you want any of ’em?”’ persisted another; she was twenty. 

“Perhaps she didn’t think they were good enough,” said a pert 
miss of nineteen. She had a brother; also a suspicion! 

And the probing went on: ruthlessly to one who watched it; full 
of joy to those who were doing the probing. But what of the woman 
of thirty-five? 

She, ata lull, looked at the fresh, pretty faces before her, and then 
with a gracious smile said: 

““Well, you see I just didn’t, did I? And now, let’s all go over to 
the club and see what nice men there are for you girls.” 

And the group went forth, the woman of thirty-five going with 
them! 


A GROUP of people got talking about marriage. Most of the group 





ET the man who remained behind knew what the girls didn’t 
know. And what did he know? 

That only three days before, he had been refused by the woman of 
thirty-five; and he was the father of two of the girls who had done 
the probing! 

And why was he refused ? 

Because ten years before there had been Another; he had asked 
the same question and had received a different answer: but after six 
happy months he had fallen ill; for two whole years the woman of 
thirty-five had nursed him and then had laid him and her heart away. 

That was in the past, but now there was a tubercular brother 
whom the woman of thirty-five was maintaining [by work which 
the group knew not of], there was an old mother who was riding in an 
automobile because of the daughter, and there was a father shattered 
in health and spirits by overwork. And somehow or other the woman 
of thirty-five, even if she could “care” again, could not ask any man 
to share this burden with her. 


HERE are some things in life that the young cannot understand, 
but it is just as well once in a while to put some of them down in 
print so that they at least may read them—even if some forget them. 
And one of them is that it isn’t always safe to assume because a 
woman is not married at thirty-five that she might not have married 
[the safer assumption is that few women, if any, ever reach the age 
of thirty when chances have not been theirs]: that it is just as well 
not to ask too many questions of the woman of thirty-five about why 
she hasn’t married [the safer assumption is that she won’t tell any- 
way]: and that it is always more gracious, more kindly, for youth not 
to probe into the innermost recesses of an older woman’s heart. For 
in thousands of women’s hearts lie very beautiful and tender mem- 
ories— memories which keep the face and spirits young; which make, 
as the years go by, the finest women that we know, and whose reasons 
for writing ‘‘Miss”’ instead of “‘ Mrs.”’ to their names are very precious: 
too precious to be talked about or explained. 
Some girls find this out later: before they do, let me ask them to 
take my word for it. 
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—————}_ ‘WE ARE HAVING A CURIOUS RUN of holidays this year. 
Washington’s Birthday fell on Monday: Decoration Day 
fell on Sunday: the Fourth of July came also on Sunday: 
Christmas will fall on Saturday, and, of course, so will New 
Why Not Year's Day. In each case a week-end holiday of two days’ 
Change cessation from work is the result. Is there not an idea in 
this? Certain holidays are, of course, fixed. But why 
| These Two should not Memorial Day be permanently fixed for the 
Holidays ? a last Saturday of May, instead of the thirtieth, and thus 
a insure each year a week-end holiday of two days? And why 
should not Thanksgiving Day be declared by the President for the last 
Saturday, instead of the last Thursday, of November? Why Thursday 
particularly? Why should we not have as many of these double holidays at 
the close of the week as possible, particularly when the reason for having them 
so seems much more sensible and rational than the reason—or no reason, 
rather—for their present day of observance? Two continuous days of freedom 
from work is a veritable godsend to thousands of workers, and this would be 
particularly true at the end of May, when all Nature invites—and at the end 
of busy November also. It is for the public good that these two holidays 
should be changed, and it is for the public to say that they shall be changed. 
Why shouldn’t the public say it? 

















————— j%THAT A WOMAN'S WORK INTHE HOME is far more narrow- 
| ing than is a man’s work in the office is an oft-repeated 


— statement. But how actually true is this? Work is narrow- 

i | ing only when it has no end and no worthy object. House- 

A Man’s keeping for its own sake affords neither, but home-making 

Wek aud for the protection of a woman’s children and those she 

af loves, thrift and comfort and order for the peace of those 

a” ” who work for her, is one of the greatest things in the world. 
or 


It has its monotony, but so has all work. Men work at the 
same things day after day. They get as tired doing them, 
and often as bored, as any woman in a house. Those at work under a man 
can be as stupid as a stupid cook can be, as unobservant of time as a flighty 
housemaid, as careless about interpreting orders as any inattentive nurse 
girl. A man does not always run his job; it oftener runs him. There are 
many days when he would give half he owns to stay away from his office or 
his shop or his machine. Things go as wrong with him as they do in a house- 
hold. But he does not quarrel with his work and its necessities. ‘‘It’s all in 
the day’s work,”’ he argues; and he goes to it. Exactly the same is true of 
it as is true of a woman’s work in the conduct of a home. A man is only 
narrowed by his work when he knows his work alone. A woman is only 
narrowed by the work of making a home when she knows nothing else. 














— |} OUR TOY MAKERS BOAST that they give the children real 
ra | life in miniature. But, the other day, a little fellow voiced a 


KS / weak point in the system. He had just built a barn with 
<i) his blocks. He eyed with dissatisfaction his tin soldiers. 
Toys That Those were the only men he had or could get. Jl heir guns 
Behind were obviously out of place for farming. ‘‘Well,’’ he sighed, 
ee “‘T wish I had just some plain, everyday men!”’ 
| the Times 








And wasn’t it a reasonable wish? The squads of toy 
soldiers that come inserted on cardboard squares, fiercely 
armed and brass-buttoned, so far are about the only available forces to man 
the farms, the trolley cars, the grocery stores, the baseball fields and all the 
other civilian establishments and activities of the playroom. In view of our 
modern horror of war and our efforts to instill in even the youngest the ideals 
of peace and citizenship, this discrepancy between toy life and real life is 
not a trivial matter. 

Manufacturers produce what the public demand, and if parents ask for 
squads of civilians instead of soldiers, they will eventually get them. Then, 
on those occasions when a righteous playroom battle is inevitable, let these 
same plain, everyday men, some in shirtsleeves and others in blue serge suits, 
regretfully leave their peaceful pursuits and do the fighting. In the last 
analysis it is the flannel shirts and serge suits that fight the world’s battles 
anyway. We have ceased to put a premium on brass buttons and visored 
caps. Our toy makers are behind the times. Our boys should not have to 
make the soldiers do the farming. When battle is on let the farmers do the 
fighting. That is real life of today. 








, ] AsK ALMOST ANYONE HIs OPINION as to the most famous 
| } song in the world, and the answer would be ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
%=) || Home,” or “Annie Laurie,” or ‘Auld Lang Syne.” Few 
| would choose ‘‘ Malbrook’”’: fewer still have, probably, ever 
| The World’s | heard of it. Yet this song was chosen in a nation-wide 
|} contest not long ago. Malbrook?”’ folks will say in 
| Most } astonishment. ‘Never heard of it.”” Oh, yes, you have; for 
FamousSong | in it are the refrains ‘‘We Won’t Go Home Till Morning” 
= and ‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.’”’ These refrains have 
been sung around the world, in all languages and all climes. And think of the 
history of the song! The air has been sung in Europe for hundreds of years; 
long ago it was carried to the East and so became familiar to Turks and 
Arabs. The modernization of the song dates from the night after the battle of 
Malplaquet, when it was first sung by a French soldier at Quesnoy, whence 
it spread to Paris and throughout France, and gave the great Duke of 
Marlborough more celebrity than all his victories. The words were printed 
on fans and screens and were sung in palaces and on the streets. The still 
further modernization for the exigencies of roistering melody was the last 
touch which insured the song universal popularity. Incorporated in opéra 
bouffe by Bizet and Delibes, sung by Marie Antoinette in the Tuileries, 
introduced by Beaumarchais in ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro,’’ and by Beethoven 
in his “ Battle’? symphony, and hummed by the great Napoleon whenever 
he entered the battle, the air of ‘‘ Malbrook”’ has literally sung itself into the 
heart of the world. And Du Maurier understood its infinite possibilities 
when he had Trilby transform it into a great lyric tragedy. 


















FooD PUT UP IN PACKAGES OR BOTTLES costs more than 
food sold in bulk. That is obvious and true. The milkman 
who sterilizes his milk and puts it in quart bottles, sealed, 
has an expense that the dealer who pours twenty gallons of 
E milk into a can and sells it by the dipper has not. But who 
_ Economy ; ; 

, would want to go back to the tin can and the dipper, once 
That is Not she has known the sanitary advantage of milk sold in 
Economy sealed bottles? The manufacturer who takes pains to see 
_ that crackers are not touched by human hands, and puts 
two dozen clean, crisp crackers in a sealed, oiled-paper box, has more expense 
than the manufacturer whose men shovel, with their hands, half a thousand 
crackers into a barrel, the crackers later to be sold from the open barrel. 
Naturally, more must be charged for the sealed sanitary goods. But who 
would return to the open cracker barrel in the country store, standing for 
days and weeks, who has once had his crackers in the sealed box, crisp from 
the oven and protected from the moisture and dust? And this applies to 
scores of other foods once sold in bulk and now in packages. Naturally they 
cost more. In selling food by the bulk the manufacturer had no reputation 
to lose, for no name went with the food: with the packages a manufacturer’s 
name is at stake, and if his quality is inferior the consumer is quick to change 
from Jones’s prunes to Smith’s prunes. She knows whose product to buy and 
whose product to avoid. Then there is the question of health that the food 
sealed in packages naturally carries with it, and it is a poor economy that 
trifles with the best, cleanest and most nutritious food. If it were simply a 
question of convenience whether to buy food in the bulk or in packages, then 
economy would be in order. But where the question touches the quality of 
food, its cleanliness and nutrition, then the economy assumes a different 
aspect and the cheapest is by no means the most economical. So, in this 
agitation as to whether it is greater economy to buy food in bulk or in pack- 
ages, it is well for the housewife to decide what is true economy. The poorest 
kind of economy is always that which affects the health of the consumer. 

















A FARMER SAID, THE OTHER Day, that there were fewer 
people in his farming township than there were forty years 
ago, and that it seemed impossible to keep the youngsters 
on the land any more. This farmer’s home and premises 
The Tail explained the reason. The house was unpainted, ugly and 
e Tai : : , 
| unsanitary. The yard was a common litter, and the barn lot 
a rubbish heap of weeds, rotting straw piles, rusty machinery 
and general waste. His children had been sent to the state 
university and learned for the first time in their lives that 
a bathtub is not a luxury but a primary necessity for a great many folks. The 
girls found out that the best kind of a farm life was not a bookless, common 
round of unrelieved drudgery. So they educated themselves cityward, by a 
habit of mind, from what they learned and saw. To be sure there are many 
communities, even sections, where this condition does not prevail, but, taking 
the nation over, there is a startling prevalence of this backward social life. A 
progressive farmer recently said that he thought the average farm needed a 
bathtub, a good sink,.a laundry room, an ice box, a heating and lighting plant 
and some books just as much as it needed an automobile. ‘ Progress on the 
farm is all right,” he said, ‘“‘but the trouble with many a farmer is that he is 
grabbing progress by the tail instead of by the halter.” 





Instead of 
the Halter 
L — 














ea] A WOMAN AND A MAN RAN FOR A TRAIN the other day. 
“a Both caught it. But the woman was exhausted, while the 
man was only pleasantly flushed. The woman got there the 
| Ean same time that the man did—that is, she did this time. But 
| The Woman | she may not the next time; unless, in thinking it over this 
| time, she concluded that she might have to run for many 
Who Runs | other trains and that she might as well widen her skirt and 
( for a Train loosen her stays and have a pocket in her coat so that she 
$= need not stop to pick up her purse and her handkerchief; 
that she must also do her hair less ornamentally so that it will stay where 
it is pinned, and wear a hat that will not catch the wind as she runs. These 
things would seem easy and sensible to do. They may be one, but they are 
not the other. And she usually compromises. She goes out into the highway 
in shoes that grip the ground and skirts that clear it; she leaves her body 
unoppressed by needless bones and bands; she wears her hair so that it need 
not be brushed several times while she is out, and she surmounts it with a hat 
that stays where it is put and can be forgotten. When she comes home, if 
she can afford it, she puts on ornamental clothes for her own pleasure and the 
pleasure of those who are interested in her. But when once she has found by 
actual experience the superior comfort of sensible clothing, even her orna- 
mental clothing becomes changed, and she becomes impatient of all its 
restrictions—impediments to actual health and free movement that a man 
would not endure an hour, let alone a lifetime. 

















| THE IMPOSSIBILITY FOR A GIRL TO LIVE on a $6-a-week 
| wage is illustrated by the following schedule of expenditure, 
one of the many thousands of individual expense accounts 











| Liat submitted to the New York State Factory Investigating 
What $6 Commission, the National Consumers’ League and the 
| Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago, which latter 
a Week det bss as 
| organization publishes this: 
_ Means toa 
| Girl WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 
< One-half offurnished room. .......... .. . $1.50 
7 Breakfasts (rolls and coffee), at 10 cents. .........2.2.2.2.. -70 
7 Dinners, at 20 cents. ce wR Ree Ee OSs Ev o “SHR 
7 Luncheons (coffee and sandwich), at 10 cents SA see Hn Sd ee og <meta -70 
Carfare . . eT ee i 4 sey BL isn ugh lt ~~ ® -60 
Clothes—weekly Re ee ar ite ty aT kg lt a a a a ere: 
CREAR ues tant ar Pons ar MP See eT wT we ea ere mites Pt AE Mh dca iiay 


The remaining 10 cents is to cover laundry, dentist, doctor, newspapers, 
magazines, church and recreation!! Liberal margin, is it not? 
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e | Took Them and Wha 


By George Fitch 


AUTHOR OF “WHEN IT STRUCK OUR HOME,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


NE I wasa reporter on the livest 
newspaper in the Middle West. 

\Ve admitted it ourselves, under 

the heading on the first page, and strove 
manfully to live up to the boast through- 
out the succeeding pages. We over- 
Jooked no possible news, and our busi- 
ness manager allowed no possible dollar 
to stray by the office uncaptured. He 
was, if anything, more alive than the 
editorial department. To prove it, one 
spring he put ona circulation contest, by 
the terms of which he bound himself to 
send to Europe the five girls who would 
obtain the most subscriptions to the 
paper in three months; and in order to 
make the party more impressive he got 
six other newspapers in other cities to 
join with him in the noble work of 
swamping the monarchies of the Old 
World with genuine American beauties. 

The contest was alarmingly success- 
ful. In two weeks it attained a fury 
which overshadowed news, politics and 
religion in our city. A hundred girls battled day and night 
for the trip. Their friends worked even harder. Friends 
of their friends lined up in hostile camps and out-subscribed 
each other with reckless fury. Determined contestants 
raided the country in buggies, and chased stubborn 
farmers up trees. They grew pale and thin from anxiety, 
fainted on doorsteps and had hysterics in church. 

The whole city paid up its subscription four or five years 
in advance. The fiancé of one contestant paid up for two 
hundred years; and whenever the fervor lagged and 
human strength could do no more I would be comman- 
deered by the business office to ginger things up. Thereupon 
I would write a new advertisement which painted the 
delights of European travel with such marvelous eloquence, 
stuffed such unheard-of luxuries into the steamer and wove 


such enchanting romances about the hotels in which the 
party would stop, that those girls would nerve themselves just then. 
into a new and unnatural fury and totter out again. 
\ HEN the contest ended the business office had a cistern 
full of money, and the circulation manager went to bed mages. 
with ice on his neck. As for the five who won, they would tremendous. 


have had nervous collapses, too, but they didn’t have time. 
They had three days in which to have their going-away 
clothes made, and they had to work harder than ever. In 
starting the trip so soon after the contest our business man- 
ager showed what I have always considered a refinement of 
cruelty. It was like asking a race horse to pull himself 
together after passing the wire and go another heat without 
stopping. The girls had to stay up all night with their 
dressmakers to finish their wardrobes, but not one of them 
expired on the job. 

On the morning after the grand finale the publisher sent 
for me and thanked me for my work as egger-on of contest- 
ants. “You did a great job,” he said cordially. ‘‘Some of 
those advertisements of yours were almost unbelievable. 
They even got me excited. I’d like to go on this trip myself. 
But it’s out of the question. I’ve got to stay and spend this 
money. However, someone must take these girls to Europe. 
There will be twenty-four of them. It will be a very pleasant 
trip. I’ve consulted with the other business managers and 
they all think you’ve earned it. So you’re to go with 
them —— Don’t do that!’ he 
shouted, shoving a chair under me 
hastily as I sat down. ‘‘It will be 
areal nice outing. Have a cigar. 
There, now you look better. You'll 
enjoy it. They are beautiful girls. 
Your salary goes right on of 
course—have a glass of water. 
You're just to take them to New 
York, put them on the boat, take 
care of them going over and deliver 
them to the guide in Glasgow— 
here’sa fan. You see, it’s no trick 
at all—feel all right now? You’ve 
done good work on this, old man, 
and we appreciate it.”’ 


WENT upstairs firmly deter- 

mined never to do good work for 
anybody again, for fear of the re- 
ward. Still, there was nothing to be 
done about it. It was an assign- 
ment and that settled it. Some 
reporters go to war, some have to 
Jump out of balloons in patent para- 
chutes, and some have to take 
parties of young and beautiful girls 
toEurope. It’sallinthe game. In 


the midst of life you are in trouble 
andallthat. I put my desk in order, 
wished on my dearest enemy the 
Job of working up the Sunday night 


church column, and when the staff 
presented to me, as a farewell gift, 


a large hand mirror and eight 
dozen assorted hairpins I responded 
with simple dignity. Then I packed 
my trunk and went to Chicago to 
meet the expedition. 


lt assembled by brigades and 
platoons the next morning. From 
all directions came exhausted but 
happy winners accompanied by bil- 
lows of baggage. Some of them 
were young and very beautiful; 
some were older and moderately 
beautiful; still others were middle- 
aged young ladies, and one of them, 
a motherly soul, told me that her 
granddaughter was the prettiest 


wonderfully. 


fidently 
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more commotion than I caused \ 
spiring, especially at the train, 

where the whole company Xs 
exploded into farewell scrim- 
The confusion was 
I was the only 
calm person there. 

Responsibility stiffened me 
I shall never for- 
get the feeling of perfect con- 
fidence with which I counted 
the trunks and suitcases, 
audited the hand parcels and 
umbrellas, tipped the porters, 
reassured the publishers, 
cheered up the friends, and 
finally unwound my twenty- 
four charges from their rela- 
tives and checked them off as 
they went aboard. 

There isin some men a latent 
genius which makes generals. 
I felt it bubbling within me and 
Not bumptious 
and arrogant, but quietly, con- 
The girls 


I was proud. 





It was all very in- 


proud. 


CN OS by: 


child in her town. There came 
also friends and relatives, pub- 
lishers and circulation managers, 
railroad and steamship representa- 
tives, tourist agents, emissaries of 
the local press, and many of the 
populace—a mighty throng. 

As commander of the company 
I got a great deal of attention. 
Prosperous newspaper owners got 
fraternal with me and gave me 
cigars. Agents made up to me. 
Reporters interviewed me and 
commented upon my bravery. 
Friends of the travelers brought 
me gifts and commissions. I was 
photographed at the head of the 
flock. Peary starting for the 
North Pole could not have caused 


Alone in the World 


American Girls 
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With Twenty-Four— 24, 
Count ’Em—Beautiful 





themselves noticed that 
confidence and it heart- 
ened them upa lot. Some 
of them told me afterward 
that my demeanor of cool experience was the only thing that 
prevented them from backing out at that last fearful moment. 

There was a hurricane of farewells as the time of depar- 
ture came and I took leave of the seven publishers, each lit up 
with the joy and hospitable feeling of doing things well. 
““My boy,” said the fattest of them, giving me a parting 
cigar, ‘‘we want these girls to have the grandest time in the 
world. Nothing is too good for them. Remember, deny 
them nothing. Keep them happy. Don’t let them have a 
worry. Show them one great time in New York. Surround 
them with luxuries and comforts. Remember we depend on 
you. We've given you three hundred dollars to spend getting 
them on the steamer. What you have left you can spend on 
’em in Europe. Make the trip a paradise for them. They’ve 
earned it, every one of ’em.” 

The relatives of the girls had a parting inter- 
view with me too. They were impressionable 
people and Europe seemed a long way off to them. 
They were polite about it, but their spokesman, 
an lowa farmer with large, hairy wrists, led me 
to understand that if even one of those girls fell 
overboard or got mislaid or was damaged in 
transit or was not delivered at home by me, said 
relatives would mangle me with consequences. I 
did not blame them. They werenervous. I have 
no doubt that I could have come home one or two 
short and they would have overlooked it when 
they were calmer. But I promised them that I 
would account for every one. 
And then the engine tooted and 
we went away. 


HEN I went into the smok- 

ing room and smoked a 
meditative cigar. I was alone in 
the world with twenty-four— 24, 
count ’em—beautiful American 
girls, varying in ages from 
eighteen to sixty-two. I had 
twenty-five round-trip tickets 
to New York in one pocket. 
In another I had 
twenty-five steamer 
tickets. A huge mass, 
which stretched a third 
pocket all out of shape, 
was made up of twenty- 
five coupon railway, 




























































































































































hotel and excursion tickets over Europe. Ina fourth pocket 
was a roll of bills which felt like an elephant’s hind leg and 
which acted like a snowball. A fifth pocket held a peck of 
change for instant use in emergencies. In a sixth were 
twenty-four trunk checks. There were also twenty-three 
suitcases, four boxes, nineteen umbrellas and eight bundles 
to be kept track of, but I did not wear these on my person. 
They were piled up in the cars. 

I arranged my property so that it would not bulge too 
inartistically and then strolled forward to begin conducting. 
The girls greeted me with joyful smiles and expressed their 
admiration for the executive ability of man in a way which I 
could not but take as personal. I gave a pleasant word to 
each and issued a few directions to the porter in tones which 
indicated plainly that porters were nothing to me. Then, 
quite casually, I began to answer questions. 


UNNY how little I thought about it at the time. One 

often begins a tremendous life’s work that way. A couple 
of girls wanted to know some things regarding our route to 
New York. I answered with that air of infallibility which 
leads many a woman to look up information in the encyclo- 
pedia and then corroborate it by asking her husband. As 
the facts flowed forth young women in all parts of the car 
laid down their books and crowded about to ask a few ques- 
tions too. I answered them all: 

“Yes, ma’am, this train gets to New York at 5 P. M. tomor- 
row.” ‘Yes, we shall have to transfer to the steamer.”’ ‘Oh, 
no. The steamer will not wait for us. It will sail at noon 
sharp. But we shall have plenty of time.’”’ ‘Yes, we should 
lose the trip if we missed it. But don’t worry, we’ll not miss 
it.” “‘No, this line has never had an accident.” ‘‘ Yes, we 
stop at Cleveland for a few minutes. You can get out and 
walk up and down the platform.”’ ‘We get into New York 
at five o’clock.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, this sleeper goes straight through.”’ 
“No, they’ll not sidetrack us at Buffalo by mistake.”” ‘‘We 
shall have lunch in half an hour now.”’ ‘Oh, no, you do not 
pay for the lunch. I pay all bills.’’ ‘We get in New York 
at five o’clock tomorrow.’’ ‘Oh, yes, I can get into the 
baggage car and open your trunk—the blue hat you say?”’ 

“Yes, all the trunks are on board.” ‘Yes, I can send a 
telegram for you from any station.’’ “‘ No, we shall not have 
time to stop over at Niagara Falls.”’ “I’m afraid you 
will not have time to see your cousin in Schenectady, 





Every girl in America will want to read | 
“Her Diary,” which begins in the next | 
| number of Tue Journat. And every | 
| girl will want to frame the full-color, 

| full-page picture that illustrates it. 











such names as looked congenial and were of about the same 
length and consistency. This wasall right until about 4 P. M., 
when somewhat more than half the girls came to me in states 
varying from tears to icy anger and explained that they 
couldn’t possibly room with the girls assigned them. Each 
had been looking her roommate over and, of course, she was 
all right and perfectly nice, but 

“But” used in this connection by a woman is a little word 
which can be translated into a three-thousand-word indict- 
ment. I spent a feverish hour trying to remove a few of 
those “‘buts.”” I tried diplomacy, humor and logic. Then I 
tried sternness. But as I was explaining to half a dozen 
young ladies that it would be psychologically impossible for 
them to pick soul companions at random I became aware 
of an iridescent and weirdly beautiful look in their eyes. At 
first I took it for the gleam of understanding. Then the look 
became filmy and damp and the horrible truth burst upon 
me. Those young ladies were going tocry! 





UST as I was estimating the speed of the train and edging 

toward the car vestibule a flash of evil genius came. Why 
not promise to settle all this on board the steamer? It would 
be a promissory note with no chance of payment, but | 
could lock myself in my stateroom and let the billows roll 
over the purser. It was such a brilliant idea that I didn’t 
jump off the train, as I should have done, but cleared my 
throat and made an announcement. 

“Very well,” said I, “we aim to produce perfect happiness 
on this trip. When we reach the steamer every young lady 
will be assigned the roommate whom she most desires.” 


ina wide layer on each side of the right of way. I aliswered 
questions with more and more skill, and the precious art of 
promising took away all difficulties. At meals I sat like g 
benevolent father beaming upon the hungry company, But 
within I was gnawed by a secret foreboding which no prom. 
ises could dispel. I was spending too much money 

Confound it! I should have realized that the day befor. 
Why had I insisted on stuffing those girls with delicacies) 
Three hundred dollars had looked like a national bank to ty. 
I had never had three hundred dollars in my vest pocket 
before. It had seemed impossible for anyone of my limite 
skill to get rid of it. Even when I paid $44 for lunch on the 
first day and $53.40 for dinner that night, I was not Worried 
But when I shelled out $25 for breakfast and $53.29 be 
lunch on the second day and realized that I had $94.40 Jef 
to support the party for a full day, amuse it and hau! it ang 
the baggage to the steamer, I became intensely thoughtfy, 


fa the way down the glorious Hudson I made figures and 
added sums, and each total was more hideous tlian the 
last. Howto give twenty-four girls the time of their lives for 
eighteen hours in New York on $94.40 was my job. Once 
again I decided to jump off and walk home. But we were 
nearing the city and at that minute a baggage-transler man 
came in and took away $11.40 of my $94.40 for hauling our 
trunks to the steamer. The pain of this operation distracted 
my attention until it was too late. The train had stopped, 
We were in New York and I had no more time to think. 

Very gradually our party was extracted from the Pullman, 
I stayed until the last, like the captain leaving his ship, byt 
for another reason. There was a painful duty to be per. 
formed. I had to tip the porter. The tip would hurt ime 
worse than it did him. Heaven knows he had earned $10 
and I wanted to give it tohim. But there were mouths to 
feed and I had tobe firm. Only I didn’t want anyone to look 
on. When the party had all got out I called the porter to me 
and made quite a long speech, at the close of which I slipped 
a sealed envelope containing a dollar bill into his hand and 
leaped hastily from the train. I blush to this day when | 
imagine what that porter thinks of me. 

But now we were in the seething metropolis and my real 
duties began. I was the only one of the party who had seen 
New York before. A number of the girls had never 
left their home States—two had not been outside their 








but we'll try.”” ‘‘We get into New York about five 





o’clock tomorrow afternoon. May be a little late.” 
“The left side will be next to the river when we go 
down the Hudson.” ‘We get into Buffalo at mid- 
night.” ‘Yes, tonight.” “We get into New York 
tomorrow afternoon.” ‘“‘The steamer sails tomorrow 
morning—I mean the next noon.” -‘‘Don’t worry, 
I’ll find your suitcase key. You've just dropped it.” 
“Yes, you should have brought a cloak for use on 
the steamer. They say the dew is heavy at nights.”’ 
“They are playing ‘The Three Twins’ in New York, 
and you can go if you wish.” ‘The train gets into 
New York at 7:43 tomorrow evening.” ‘‘There are 
eighteen cars on the train.’ ‘Yes, I think I can get 
you transferred to the last car.” 

‘““The name of the steamer is Cambodia.”’ ‘Yes, 
she has propellers.”” ‘‘Oh, yes, a steamer with three 
smokestacks is much safer than a steamer with only 
one. We haven’t skimped on smokestacks.” ‘The 
population of Buffalo is two millions.” “‘The Falls 
are just back of the Union Depot in Cleveland—I 
mean Buffalo.”’ ‘‘We get into New York at noon day 
after tomorrow.”’ ‘This train makes eighty miles an 
hour.’”’ ‘‘No, there has never been a wreck on this 
road.”’ ‘‘ Yes, there will be life preservers for everyone 
on the boat.” ‘It isthe Cammembert. It has eight- 
een captains and forty-five propellers.”’ ‘‘We get into 
New York in time for dinner this evening.” ‘Yes, 
Niagara Falls are on the Hudson. You can see them 
after the steamer starts.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I will wire for your 
pocketbook.’”’ ‘‘No, we only stop a few minutes in 
Washington.” ‘‘We get into Boston at five o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon.” 








Y THE end of an hour I was talking thickly and 
had located the Grand Banks in WallStreet. But 
not one of the young ladies cared. They were only 
asking questions foramusement anyway. It was their 
favorite game all through the trip. At first it worried 
me because I was too conscientious. But later I 
saved my strength and brain, and didn’t put all the 
intellectual fire of my being into each answer as I did 
in the above. I should have got along beautifully if it 
hadn’t been for a grim and businesslike young school- 
teacher from Iowa. She remembered my answers and 
looked them up. It was an unfriendly trick. All 
through the trip she came to me with answers of mine 
which I had happily emitted, and after I had repeated 
the information she would quote from some fool 
authority or other before the whole crowd. If I 
hadn’t been a man and she a woman the rest of the 
party would have lost confidence in me. 

We had dinner by ourselves and I thoroughly en- 
joyed myself as host. It was most pleasant beaming 
hospitably upon the hungry crowd and smiling benevo- 
lently as girl after girl slipped up to me and asked if 
roast turkey or peach Melba or asparagus salad would 
be too expensive. Never have I felt more like a 
millionaire than during that meal, as I urged all 
present to eat a lot and then make room for dessert. 
The bill was as large as two of my weekly pay checks, 
but I paid it with a carelessness which caused the 
waiters to address me as “‘General”’ for the rest of 
the trip. 








HAD intended to spend the afternoon pointing out 
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counties. One and all they put their trust in me. 
They did it to an embarrassing extent. As I walked 
here and there, sending telegrams, supervising the 
dispatch of the baggage, and talking with officials, | 
wore those twenty-four girls ina tightly fastened train 
behind me. We were universally observed and com- 
mented upon. If the head of the parade had been 
brighter we should have looked like Halley’s comet. 


EVEN hundred taxicabs were chugging away out- 
side the station, and, as the girls looked longingly 
at them, I decided upon a bold financial stroke. I 
should lead my little flock across to Broadway on foot 
and we should go upto the Uproaria Hotel on the sur- 
face cars. Thus we would see theheart of the great 
throbbing city and plunge intoits life at the very start. 
The hotel had taken care of our hand baggage, so we 
paraded, free-handed and wide-eyed, up Forty-second 
Street, viewed by admiring throngs who seemed 
particularly to admire the energy I displayed in 
detaching stragglers from the various display windows 
and herding them into line. Eventually I got the whole 
party on one car anda little later,landed at the hotel. 
It was a great triumph from two standpoints. I didn’t 
lose a girl, and I saved from $34 to $234 in taxicab 
fares, depending upon the fierceness and rapacity of 
the chauffeurs who might have captured us. 

The Uproaria is a vast, precipitous cliff on Upper 
Broadway, which houses millionaires in the winter 
and which does a little transient business when they 
have fled in the summer. My paper had an account 
with the hotel and I didn’t have to pay the room bills 
with the fragments of my $72.30, which was some 
comfort. The girls were assigned palatial suites, 
and when the last one had been hoisted aloft I 
hurried downtown to doa fewerrands. I had to buy 
a steamer rug and a thick coat—the latter by guess- 
work—cash a few personal checks in a suspicious 








town, buy several specified remedies for seasickness, 











SNAPDRAGONS 


r THE world of hot and windless summer days it 
is watering-time for the thirsting flocks of pink- 
and-yellow dragons, whose fiercest flights are their 
gentle swayings back and forth as they are caressed 
by summer breezes. 

Down through the summer night, on soundless 
wings, the fairies of the starlight make their way, 
each bearing a goblet of dew from out the fountains 
of the air; and when the fairies have reached the 
end of their pathless flight, resting on still wings they 
press the dragon’s silken sides. 

Eagerly he snaps his fragile mouth wide to receive 
the cooling drink, as the fairies tip the goblet and 
spill the dew from out the fountains that play inces- 
santly, perhaps on some remote star. 


-DUGAIP- STEWART WAIKER: 
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and visit the dock to count the trunks. 

It was almost six o’clock by the time I began the 
latter task and for the next half hour I hunted trunks 
up one side of the pier and down the other, as a 
shepherd hunts his flock after a blizzard. I found 
seventeen at last and checked them off. Last of all I 
found my own trunk, and as I did soa wave of relief 
swept over me. What if I had to start across the 
damp Atlantic on a three months’ trip without that 
trunk? Just after that wave of relief another wave 
overwhelmed me. What if the seven owners of the 
missing trunks had to do this thing? And what 
would happen to me if they did? The porters told 
me the other trunks were probably in the hold. 
tried to hope so. 


\ HEN I reached the hotel it was seven o'clock. 
/V Two dozen girls, dressed in their very best, sat 
waiting for me. It was late, they were hungry, and I 
had $59.75, a lot of which I should need the next morn- 
ing. How could I guard that $58.24—for at that 
moment some more of it escaped—through the meal? 

The inspiration came. ‘‘Girls,” I said with the 
greatest earnestness, ‘‘ we are about to embark on the 
stormy Atlantic Ocean, which frequently turns vessels 
over and over and produces that most terrible ol 











maladies, seasickness. I wish I could urge you once 





the sights, but circumstances prevented this. It 
became necessary to suspend the information-bureau 
work and open up the diplomatic service. Of course, every- 
one was perfectly happy and had the friendliest feelings, but 
nevertheless there were details which had to be arbitrated, 
so to speak. There was the matter of seats. It seems that 
eighteen girls had been promised seats facing forward on the 
Hudson River side. This was awkward because there were 
only six such seats. I asked the porter if he could bring in 
more, and he only parted his Ethiopian features until he 
looked like a cavern studded with tombstones, and laughed 
atme. I tried to explain the difficulty away. No use. 
Everyone was polite but quite firm. I finally remembered 
that from the shore side Mr. Rockefeller could be seen play- 
ing golf on week days and that at the last wreck only those 
sitting on the river side had been drowned. This rather 
overdid matters and there was such a rush to starboard that 
I had to plead with several girls to be brave and risk their 
lives with me on the river side. 

No sooner was this settled than a graver situation broke 
out. For purposes of economy the girls had been assigned 
two to a stateroom by the steamer agent, who paired off 


Bless their hearts! They were reasonable girls. In less 
than two seconds the whole car was delighted again. I was 
immensely popular. One and all declared that I was an ideal 
conductor. It was here that I formed the habit of making 
promises—that foolish method of staving off trouble which 
ruins so many men. By night I had promised incredible 
things. I have never since then blamed politicians for mak- 
ing campaign promises. They are a wonderful sedative. 
As the promises fell due I liquidated them by more glittering 
promises at some future date, thus staving off trouble like a 
giddy financier. It worked wonderfully for me, but not for 
the conductor on the other side. 


HAT night I slept very badly, losing my tourist coupons 

somewhere between Newfoundland and 4 A. M., and 
awakening once in a cold sweat, believing that I had given 
the porter twenty-five steamer tickets for a tip and should 
have to make the rest of the journey on $1.75. But morning 
came at last and with it peace and happiness. The girls were 
radiant. We sped across New York State exuding happiness 
(Page 8) 


more to eat everything on the bill of fare, but it 
would not be fair to you. Golightly. Eat sparingly. 
Toast and tea for the two meals preceding embarkation 1s 
an excellent thing. Those who can fast entirely will 
probably be saved. Those who can’t should do their best. 
Nibble a few crackers. Take a plate of soup. A little ice 
cream might not be fatal—but eat nothing more. 1 
you could but foresee the horrors of tomorrow afternoon 
when 3 
At this point three girls got up hastily and went to their 
rooms, declaring that they could not eat a bite. Six dollars 
saved. Many of the others became noticeably pale and went 
in to dinner reluctantly. We ate in a magnificent, gold- 
splashed cavern of a dining room, waited upon by our 
betters, and consulted a bill of fare whose prices sen! the 
pangs of bankruptcy through me; but our total bill was only 
$17.50. I may die a poor and unsuccessful man, but I shall 
never cease to be proud of that stroke of finance. 
It was close to nine o’clock before the last diner joine | us 
in the parlor. Meanwhile I was in trouble beside which @ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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LOWLY-—slowly—slowly, like the fingers of a great 
stream finding their way acrossa strange land, they came 
filing through the gates. A halt for the inspector of 

eyes, a halt for the inspector of throats, a halt for names, a 

halt for passports, a halt at the window where Russian and 

Norwegian and Italian money is changed into the legal 

tender of the New World. The long spring day wore by, and 

still the line dragged and hesitated, dragged and hesitated 
interminably. 

The men had dark and worried faces, the women looked 
nervous and unhappy, too, but more simple. Old women sat 
resting on their great bundles, got up and moved forward 
with the line, and sat down to rest again. Tired little chil- 
dren whined and cried; only the older children, smooth- 
faced, innocent girls and boys of twelve and fourteen, were 
happy. This was a great adventure for them; they looked 
all about them with interest and eagerness. 

Not one man or woman who crossed Ellis Island looked 
fresh or clean, or was dressed for an unseasonable day in late 
April. Heavy, odorous woolens, not entirely concealing the 
perspiration-soaked flannels beneath them; heavy, dusty 
shoes, knitted caps, or hats of stained and shapeless black 
felt—these were the general wear. Thick shawls were pinned 
tightly about women’s round, country faces, and here and 
there about the face of an old man there was a shawl too. 
For perhaps another week they would wear these thick, 
homespun shawls about their faces, and then they would 
wear them no more at all. 

Delays and delays and more delays! There was presently 
a lunch set out in an immense, bare room, on bare, sunny 
tables—cold sausage and salted fish and thick slices of 
bread. Big, bearded men tried to leave the room with pieces 
of this bread hidden in their hands, or oily bits of fish thrust 
into their baggy pockets, but obeyed like boys when an off- 
cial ordered them to yield up their booty at the door. 

They had had a terrible seven days on the ship, perhaps a 
long journey before that to reach the ship. They were tired 
and discouraged, and long before this last trying step of 
their way was clear before them the men were sodden 
as brutes, the women in tears. They clutched suspi- 
ciously at their children, their money, their possessions; 
they looked dubiously at every fresh gate or window. 

‘T’chee-cargo,”’ or “Boss-tone,’’ or ‘‘ Nu-ee-yok,” 
they said overand over, hopeful and anxious eyes fixed 
on the inspector’s face. 

“Sure, I get you,’’ that official replied patiently. 
he: where’s your letters? Job, see? Who gets you 
a 10 ae 

Deadlock! Everything stopped short until the inter- 
preter came. ‘‘She says her brother’s got her a job,” 
the interpreter might offer after long parley. 

“Well, where is he?” 

\nother dialogue, illuminated by eager hands and 
eyes. 

'hen the interpreter again: ‘‘He promised to meet 
her here.” 

“Well, then, she’s got to wait for him, that’s all.”’ 

(hen come the tears. 

‘HERE isa special limbo at Ellis Island for those 
who are not qualified to enter the city without 
sorship, and whose husbands or cousins or friends 
lelayed in coming to claim them. They sit behind 
ivy railing hour after weary hour, frightened and 

miserable, in heat or cold, sore after seven long days 

“out rest or privacy. Their eyes incessantly rove 

the crowd that comes and goes, for any instant 

bring to view the dear familiar face, the welcoming 

Voce that shall put an ene to all these days of horror. 

Whole families sit here, the children playing at the 

grindmother’s knee, the mother with her worn face 

Close to the bars, her eyes sick for the sight of the man 

g 

I 


jy 
seme! 


loves and has not seen for weary months. Young 
5 sit here, silent, despairing, and as helpless as field 
ds in cages. 
When an official suddenly rattles keys in a lock and 
eps In among them a wave of pitiful hope washes 
hrough the group. ‘‘Eda—is Eda Torriensen here?” 
[he wave recedes with sick deferment. Perhaps 
Eda stands forth, a shy blonde, with her hair strained 
off her face, her young figure hideous ina thick, clumsy 
woolen gown, 
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**Here,”’ says the official, over whose shoulder another 
blonde, this one well dressed and self-possessed, is stolidly 
looking. ‘Your sister couldn’t come, Eda, but this is her 
friend.” 

Homesick, eager, tremblingly close to tears, Eda addresses 
the friend in nervous gutturals. The friend returns a mur- 
mur of gutturals. The conversation quickens, both girls 
smile and then laugh. Before Eda’s uncertain mirth turns 
to tears they go away together; the gate clangs shut, the 
official turns the key. 


ALKING erect in the line, tall, well dressed, dignified, 

a young German girl struck an incongruous note all 
day long. She wore a neat black suit and carried brown 
gloves; her young face was pale under a wide black hat. 
She answered questions with proud coldness, with a sort of 
patient disdain. 

Klara Koenig; twenty-three years old; an orphan, coming 
from Bremen, where she held a position as a child’s nurse, to 
marry Rudolph Volkmann, of East Twenty-ninth Street in 
New York City. He was to meet her today, and also his 
sister, a married woman, who was coming to New York from 
Philadelphia to welcome the bride-elect and to be present at 
the wedding. Klara did not come tohim quite empty handed, 
either; she carried nearly seven hundred dollars in notes and 
gold, preferring to travel steerage that she might buy her 
wedding clothes and her household linen herself. 

‘“‘Sensible girl,’’ said the matron of the waiting room 
approvingly. ‘‘He’ll probably be on the next boat with his 
sister; and when you've had a bath and a night’s rest you'll 
forget a few uncomfortable days of travel.” 

Klara nodded with just a trace of a smile, taking her place 
philosophically enough among the waiting women and chil- 
dren. Silent, unresponsive she waited, but not for long. 
The next boat really did bring Rudolph, a big blond Rudolph 
whose rosy briskness was in strong contrast to her jaded 
paleness and fatigue. His face a rising sun for radiance, he 
put his arms about his Klara and kissed her. 





“*Manuelita!’” He Stammered. “Do You Say it is Our Son?” 
(Page 9) 
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But, even through the moment of meeting, her eyes looked 
nervously over his shoulder. ‘Where is Anna then?” was 
her first question. 

Well, Anna—he began his story confidently—Anna’s 
baby was not well, seest thou? But what matter? Klara and 
Rudolph should go to Anna, since she could not come to 
them; but first they would be married. Philadelphia for 
their honeymoon, why not? He was like a great boy on a 
holiday, obviously finding it difficult not to embrace her 
again where she stood. 

But her pale face did not brighten. It was foolish to talk 
that way, she said coldly, almost sullenly. 

Why is it foolish? 

Well, because—because 
and flung her head back proudly. 

Because why, little heart ? 

Never mind why; there is a good reason. 

But there can be no such reason. What is it ? 

Never mind. She would not be married today. 

Deeply conscious of watching eyes, shamed in this moment 
that should have been so happy, she walked away and he 
followed her. We left them deep in troubled talk, the girl’s 
head drooping, her eyes averted, one bare hand buttoning 
and unbuttoning her glove. 





The girl felt tears coming 


NOTHER tragedy, this time a real one, was going on 
only a few feet away; the center of it a young Italian 
woman, a little creature with magnificent, liquid brown eyes 
and a small, worried face. Her uncovered hair was as black 
as a black rag wrapped about her head; her dress was black, 
too, the hot and dusty mourning of the Italian peasant. She 
held in her lap a six-months-old baby, a wizened little 
fellow, as brown as a monkey and with something of a 
monkey’s solemnity in his little dark face and bald head. 

‘*Poor thing! She’s been here four days waiting for her 
husband,” said the matron pityingly. ‘‘He’s here some- 
where; she’s got a letter he wrote from Jersey two months 
ago, but he hasn’t shown up. And I’m actually afraid 
she’ll jump overboard if we have to send her back. 
He left her eight months ago; he’s never seen the 
child, and the poor little thing has been counting the 
minutes until she sees him again. She’s just lost her 
father, and she came on her own responsibility— 
wrote him three weeks ago, which ought to have been 
plenty of notice.’’ She sighed. ‘‘We have lots like 
that,” she went on. ‘‘They forget everything, once 
they get started, and I’m afraid this one is rather a 
heartbreaker; she says he is handsome and fascinating, 
and ‘laugh-laugh-laugh all time’.” 

“Why doesn’t she write him now?” I asked, look- 
ing at the crushed little figure, the sad, staring eyes, 
the hopeless quiet of the little creature who only moved 
to wipe away her tears patiently, now and then, or to 
quiet the child. 

“Oh, write him!’’ the matron echoed scornfully. 
“She’s written every day—twice a day. She cries 
all over the letters, kisses them and makes the baby 
kiss them. It makes me sick; I'd like to get hold of 
him once.” 

“And she’ll have to go back?”’ 

“Well, she can’t stay here.’”’ The matron shrugged 
her shoulders, detached a climbing child from the grat- 
ing with no more concern than if it had been a kitten, 
yawned, and looked at her watch. ‘‘ There ought to be 
a boat in now,” she said idly; and then with a quick 
change of tone: ‘‘Heavenly day! What’s all this?’”’ 


OR there was a stir at the far end of the long cor- 
ridor and the sound of running feet. With it came 
the always terrifying noise of a raised and sobbing voice. 
Around the corner a little man in a light overcoat, a 
wizened little man and pock-marked but with a good 
face, came running, and as he ran he sobbed out over 
andoveragain: ‘‘ Manuelita! Manuelita! Manuelita!”’ 
The little Italian woman sprang up as if galvanized, 
her baby forgotten on the seat beside her. She did not 
utter a coherent word, but somehow the matron had 
the gate open as she reached it, and she ran by. 
Up the corridor her little black figure flew to meet 
the figure running toward her; then they were 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 62 
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Unique Methods 
to Make the Service 


Attractive 


HEN I took charge of Grace 
Methodist Church in New York, 
some years ago, it had an audi- 
torium seating fifteen hundred people, which 


at that time seldom saw two hundred in it on Sunday SAN 
nights. Now it is crowded on Sunday evening, and Ds f 
aoa 


recently at one such service two hundred and twenty- 
five people joined the church. Five thousand people 
used the building in a recent week; a number more than the 
population of Albany or nearly that of Atlanta or one-half 
that of Indianapolis or Kansas City attend the services 
annually; and nearly two thousand members have been 
received in five years. Yet Grace Methodist Church is ona 
side street; four out of five of the population of New York 
have foreign-born parents; and sixty-six languages are spoken 
in the city, so that it is hard for most churches there to get 
a hearing. 

How has Grace Methodist Church accomplished such 
results under such conditions? The reply tothis question also 
answers the broader query: Can churches attract Sunday- 
night audiences that fill them as theaters and motion- 
picture places are filled on such evenings? They certainly 
can if the services are made attractive, thrilled with religion 
and compellingly advertised. 

More than ever in these days a church must prove its 
service value to the community. In order to do so the very 
first step is to make itself widely known and to attract atten- 
tion and make friends. This was what I undertook to do 
when I went to Grace Methodist Church, and these are some 
of the methods employed: A boys’ band of thirty-five pieces 
paraded the streets adjacent to the church and led the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood to the auditorium for a free con- 
cert. At another time one hundred and sixty-three men, the 
best in our membership, followed a band through thirty 
prominent city blocks, singing religious songs; while the 
streets and house windows were thronged with people asking: 
“Who are they?”’ 


ARLY in my pastorate the services of a noted traveloguer 

were secured, and for three weeks he gave for a ten-cent 
admission picture lectures for which a dollar admission was 
usually charged. This was done in coéperation with a ‘‘daily”’ 
which printed a coupon required with the dime. Thousands 
came. 

Sunday-evening services for policemen, firemen, street 
cleaners, street-car employees, and so on, well advertised 
among them, have all helped to create a friendship which 
bears fruit in the ready direction of inquirers to Grace 
Methodist Church. At Christmastime last year the precinct 
police captain brought me fifty-two dollars voluntarily 
handed to him by his men to be used in our work among the 
poor. 

Of course, the Sunday-evening service seeks to enlist 
new members—to get new business, as it were—and to do 
this it must exude happiness and avoid stale and stilted 
methods. The unique service at Grace Methodist Church is 
called ‘‘Happy Sunday Evening.’’ All scolding and abuse 
are shut out; doubts are not paraded; and when the message 
is delivered—and nothing is allowed to crowd it out—it isa 
straight-from-the-shoulder deliverance about sin and God’s 
loving desire to heal its diseases. 

It was just two months after I went to New York that the 
first real trial of a new “‘special’’ method came. It glad- 
dened everyone. A member offered to buy twelve hundred 
roses as a memorial to his, mother, to be presented to people 
as they came into church. They cost only twenty-five dollars 
at wholesale. Hundreds of roses shedding fragrance, with 
faces smiling gratefully above them, made it easy for me to 
preach on “‘ The Rose of Sharon.’’ Motion pictures of flower 
parades and the “Birth of a Flower’’ were shown. 

Now every spring suburban churches send great boxes of 
wild flowers, and eager hands carry away every so-called 
“weed daisy’ after dismissal. One spring a remarkable bird- 
impersonator brought motion and still pictures of God’s 
feathered choir, and, with the help of green-leaf decorations, 
took us for thirty minutes into the sweet-scented woods. 
City folks sighed when the exhibition was over. In the 
autumn golden leaves decorate the auditorium and adorn 
each visitor. 

N ONE hot July night a ‘‘snow service’’ crowded the 

church. A pile of snow occupied one end of the table and a 
cake of ice, into which had been frozen flowers and fruit, 
stood on the other end. What a cooling lesson for worry’s 
fever was possible! Visit any cold-storage plant or ice factory 
and scrape off the ice from the pipes, and you will have the 
snow; while the owner of the factory will freeze the ‘‘cake.” 
Another summer M. A. Henson, the colored man who accom- 
panied Rear Admiral Peary to the North Pole, spoke; and 
on still another hot summer evening we had motion pictures 
of ice and seals in the Arctic region. 

A service is annually given for each group of the city’s 
servants. Each year the New York policemen bring their 
brass band and play beautiful religious selections. Last year 
Commissioner Arthur Woods spoke briefly, and a second 
collection was taken to help put a gymnasium into the local 
precinct station. 

The firemen also brought their band, and Commissioner 
Robert Adamson spoke. Chief Kenlon, the noted hero of 
many fire fights, and worshiped by the “ boys,’”’ warned them 
of the danger of carelessness, by citing a number of personal 
experiences. 

The ‘“‘ White Wings,” those cleaners of the streets who are 
often forgotten as public health guardians, were also invited 
to attend a “‘special’’ service; and at its close gristled hands 
gripped mine and men with tears gave thanks 
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picture of the life of Jesus, giving it an actual historical 
setting in Palestine. On six successive Sunday evenings the 
reels were shown with great impressiveness. It was during 
our annual revival meetings. Nothing before ever drew such 
large, regular crowds; and that, too, in spite of bad weather. 

One evening R. Henderson Bland, the man who had taken 
the part of Jesus, increased the reverential atmosphere by 
explaining his feelings concerning the pictures. Another 
company has spent sixty thousand dollars in producing a 
similar picture, but in colors, entitled, “‘The Life of Our 
Saviour,” which will also beshown. ‘‘ The Life of Moses,”’ in 
motion pictures, has also proved an attraction. It is not 
necessary to have religious pictures always; many other 
kinds may create an ‘‘atmosphere.” 

“Get ready, father; I want you to go to church with me 
tonight,” said the wife. 

“No, thanks. I would rather sleep at home,’ 
answer. 

“But Johnnie and Mary are to speak and sing,”’ she urged. 

“Oh, that’s different.’”” He had such a good time that he 
went the next Sunday. If the preacher was “‘alive”’ a regular 
attendant was secured. 


’ 


came the 


N YTHING will draw an audience like children’s programs 
for Sunday night. In the morning father is sleepy, or 
his clothes appear shabby in sunlight, or there is a chance 
that someone may see and poke fun at him. Children freshen 
up the best in us by their sweetness and simplicity. At least 
twice a year our Sunday school gives a program. At other 
times bright boys and girls give one or two numbers. A chil- 
dren’s chorus is always possible where there is a faithful 
leader. Boy tenors, child pianists, youthful violinists or some 
other type of performers will lure the audience. 

“If you once begin these ‘special’ Sunday evening pro- 
grams you must keep them up,” objected a fellow pastor 
to me. 

“Of course; and why not? Does your local merchant ever 
‘let down’ in his efforts to get new trade?”’ 

Every Sunday evening one or more “‘special’’ features are 
provided. Only recently have I been able to pay even a small 
sum for outside performers; such noted men as W. D. 
Hinshaw, grand-opera soloist, and Hans Kronold, nationally 
known cellist, came gladly without charge. Every local com- 
munity has an artist ora teacher or a club (or the possibility 
of forming one) that can be secured. Some performers are 
engaged from lyceum companies for Saturday evening, with 
the stipulation that they remain over and help at the Sunday- 
evening service. 

The late Reverend Doctor Wallace, at Middletown, New 
York, a town of fifteen thousand people, did this, and sent 
out thirty thousand circulars to his members during the sea- 
son. He paid all the expenses with the Saturday-evening 
silver offerings, while the church profited by the additional 
Sunday-night offerings. 

Among other ‘special’? attractions for our Sunday- 
evening services have been these: 

When the United States fleet anchored in New York 
harbor all the sailors received a personal printed invitation 
to a service in their honor, and the admiral sent a ship band. 

College glee clubs giving concerts near by are glad to be 
entertained over Sunday, and in return will render a pro- 
gram. Clubs from Wesleyan, the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College and Pennington 
Seminary have thus appeared at Grace Methodist Church. 
Alumni receive special invitations, and at the close of each 
service a reception is held, the glee club sings, and refresh- 
ments encourage sociality. Several young men have thus 
been made hungry for a college training and entered later. 


MONG lyceum attractions which have appeared have 
been bell ringers, a trumpet trio, a harp quartet, a brass 
quartet, a ladies’ orchestra, an Indian orchestra, cornetists 
and colored jubilee singers. Few towns can afford such per- 
formers, but New York offers great competing concerts, and 
other places can approximate it. 
If the ‘Happy Sunday Evening” merely “entertained’”’ 
people the audience would soon disappear. The secret of its 
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By the Reverend 
Christian F. Reisner, D:D 


Pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of New York City 


o 


success lies in the fact that the people reyy- 
larly heara clear gospel message. Men 
everywhere are eager to hear about and from 
God; neither rhetorical essays nor descriptive 
or scientific lectures satisfy them. The attractions at 
Grace Methodist Church are used only to draw people 
while the real work is to sing and preach them into a 
personal consciousness of God’s presence. A large 
robed choir of unpaid voices, directed by Tali Esen Morgan, 
who conducts the great choruses at Ocean Grove, leads in 
singing popular Gospel selections. In Denver the men whist led 
some choruses; this melted into oneness the uncomfortable 
firstcomers who could not or would not sing. 

The Gospel message is phrased in popular terms. Here 
are a few subjects which have been used: ‘How Shall | 
Spend Sunday?” ‘Does Praying Pay?” ‘‘ Did God Punish 
San Francisco in the Earthquake?’’ ‘‘The Baltimore Fire,” 
‘Why is it Wrong?’’—to gamble, to lie, to steal, and so on, 
each one a separate subject. ‘What is the Unpardonable 
Sin?” “The Modern Newspaper.”” ‘‘A Good Policeman,” 

Washington Gladden well says: ‘‘ The pulpit is not secular- 
ized by the kind of topics, but by the method of treatment.” 
“Do Ministers’ Sons Go Wrong?” isa topic which illustrated 
the religious emphasis. Letters were read from Governor 
Whitman, President Wilson, former Secretary of the Interior 
Fisher and other notable sons of ministers. Astudy of ‘Who's 
Who” showed that the sons of ministers succeeded eighteen 
times more than the sons of any other professionals. 

“Do you allow men of other faiths to speak from your 
pulpit on Sunday?” a Westerner asked me. 

‘““Most assuredly, when they have a Christian spirit of 
service and remember that I shall follow with a Gospel 
appeal,’’ I answered. 


ANHATTAN Borough President Marcus Marks, of 

Hebrew extraction, spoke at one of our services, favoring 
public markets. Brooklyn Borough President L. H. Pounds,a 
Methodist, gave an address during the revival period. When 
William Jennings Bryan ‘‘ preached” to a packed audito- 
rium, at the beginning of my pastorate, two thousand people 
stood outside of the church for two hours to see him as he 
came out, and the newspapers gave large space to his ser- 
mon. Judge Ben B. Lindsey recounted his experiences one 
evening, and I told how the judge came to join the Methodist 
Church. 

When Edward Payson Weston returned from his walk to 
San Francisco he told us why he wasa teetotaler; conclud- 
ing: ‘‘Otherwise I should now be fooling with a harp or 
shoveling coal.’”’ Inspector Faurot, chief of detectives, 
enforced with the stereopticon the finger-print methods of 
catching criminals. Detective W. J. Burns illustrated by 
personal incidents the certainty that evil will be uncovered. 
Newly elected Congressmen and other legislators came to us 
and made promises of future upright activity. We have thus 
secured an influence that has counted later. These men were 
of various faiths, but all were clean-living believers. 

Audiences today want a positive message backed by a 
religious experience. Negations tire people; religious infor- 
mation is needed. One of our members recently told a 
Russian Jew about our church while he was papering her 
apartment. Later, radiant with joy, he said: ‘I have been 

“hungry to hear about Jesus. In Russia we were not per- 
mitted near a Christian church; and I did not know I should 
be allowed to enter here. But your welcome has convinced 
me and made me happy.” He joined the church. A promi- 
nent wholesale flour merchant sought our church to find out 
what a ‘‘wheat’”’ Sunday-evening service meant. He meta 
member who took his name and address. I called at his 
apartment later, and secured both husband and wife for 
church membership. 

One day, some years ago, a lonely young man arrived in 
Denver. Bad habits had mastered him. On Sunday home- 
sickness depressed him, and he wandered aimlessly through 
the streets. Presently a large painted sign about a church 
stopped him with the word ‘‘ Homelike.”’ 

“T will find that church and see if it is like the one at 
home,” he thought to himself. 

So he came to my Denver church, and was met by us 
in a spirit true to the promise of the word ‘‘Homelike.”’ A 
changed life resulted, and he is now one of the successful 
young business men of Colorado. 


OCIALITY marks our every service. New York life is apt 

to be cold to the stranger, and even the churches are prone 
to create a frigid atmosphere. Constant reminder by ser- 
mon, exhortation and written epistle have made Grace 
Methodist Church, also advertised as ‘‘ homelike,” a family 
church—not in the sense of a residential section church, but 
in the sense of trying to translate practically the Fatherhood 
of God. A group of our best men and women greets every 
person who comes into the church, and every exit is manned 
to ‘‘shake hands” as the congregation departs. The names 
and addresses of strangers are carefully taken down, and 
they are visited helpfully. The large church foyer is filled 
with laughing, visiting folks sometimes for three-quarters ol 
an hour after dismissal. Everyone is alert for new members, 
and when a person has been spiritually affected he or she is 
brought to me or to an assistant; at every service someone 
is converted. 

During the month of January revival meetings are held 
every night for three weeks. Religious thrills are expected; 
they are safer than those caused by loose worldliness. 
become evangelist, and our people are organized for visiting 
and work. Drunkards are reclaimed; outcasts are harmo- 
nized with God; and from one hundred and twenty-five to two 

hundred and twenty-five people are received 





for this service of appreciation. ee 

Five hundred postmen came witha splendid 
band one Sunday evening, and incidentally I 
seconded their appeal for a deserved pension. | 
Gas company employees, department store 
clerks, shopmen, lodges and countless other 
groups may be included; and they will come 
again as individuals. 

A moving-picture company spent thou- 
sands of dollars in making a six-reel motion 





A MINISTERS COLORS ARE BLACK AND TAN 


Just why this is so will be explained in THe Journat for 
October, by the Reverend George Hodges, D.D., Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


annually at the close of these services. _ 

Socials of every type, entertainments with 
laughs, suppers for varied groups, methods of 
every variety are employed to make people 
happily at home in the church. Every person 
feels this atmosphere, and is attracted and 
held by it. It gives human point to the 
religion discussed, and helps to bring it home 
to each hearer and to make it acceptable and 
inspiring in daily life. 
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Slapped Him With it, Crying: “‘ Wake Up, Old Blasto!” 


“Yes, sir, L used it.” A delicate pink spread over 
his blond face. 

“Ask him what he used it for,’”’ came the brisk and stac- 
cato voice of his thirteen-year-old sister, Gladys. 

“If Benny’s used his toothbrush for anything besides his 
teeth I don’t want to know it,” his grandmother protested; 
“and I shouldn’t think you would either, William.” 

“Tt was an old one,” muttered Benny. Under pressure his 
brain worked well. He started for the door. 

He was intercepted by his Uncle Charles, a tall and spot- 
less young man at the prenuptial stage of the most exquisite 
masculine adornment. In his hand he held a small brush, 
and ina tone which combined the menace of “‘fee, fi, fo, fum” 
and the dread threat of the bear’s voice in Silver Locks, he 
declaimed: ‘‘Someone’s been brushing his teeth with my 
toothbrush !” 

“Gee! I must ’a’ got ’em mixed,” muttered Benny. 

“Oh, no, they haven’t, Uncle Charles,’’ Gladys explained. 
“That’s not tooth powder on your brush; that’s silver 
polish. Benny’s been scouring the bird cage with your 
toothbrush.” 

With the quiet dignity of a former generation grand- 
mother arose and left the table, while her younger son pro- 
nounced: ‘‘This is too much!’ 

The eyes of Benny’s father and Benny’s uncle searched 
the room for him; but there was no Benny; most unosten- 
tatiously he had disappeared. The two men went out into 
the hall. 

“Benny !’’ cried Benny’s father. 

“Benny!” roared his Uncle Charles. 

From upstairs came the voice of Benny’s grandmother: 
“Now, boys, don’t you bother poor Benny. He’s busy; 
he’s brushing his teeth!”’ 

At that Charles, with the air of one dropping forever a 
loathsome subject, dropped the toothbrush from his hand. In 
the hall he met his sister-in-law. She had breakfasted early 
and was going by trolley to pass a peaceful Sabbath in the 
home of childless friends. 

“Oh, by the way, Margery,” said Charles in a voice he 
strove to make elegantly casual, but in which anger still 
vibrated, ‘‘shouldn’t Benny wash at least on Sundays? He’s 
as yet quite unsullied by water, you know; loathsome’s the 
word that might apply ——” 

Mrs. Strong cut short his eloquence with: 
keep Benny clean today, Charles, 
y Jove, I will!” said 

Charles the exquisite. 


H AVE you used your toothbrush this morning, Benny?” 


“Suppose you 
if you think it’s easy.” 
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Benny’s Whole World Bristled With Them 
By Mary Heaton Vorse 


AUTHOR OF “THE HEART’S COUNTRY,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR I. 


This was a sympathetic idea to Benny. “Say, that’s 
great!’’ he said admiringly. ‘‘Say, I'll try that on Hilda; 
say, I'll get her goat!”’ 

SAY, Benny, where’d you get it? Sure it’s straight?” 

“Here.” Benny dived into the oatbin, scooped the oats 
=. and from the bottom of the bin excavated a book. 
“*Pa’s,”” he explained. 

‘rhe nodded complete comprehension. 

Benny wet his finger to aid him in turning the pages. 
spa ook !”” he said in triumph. ‘Here she is—b-l-a-s-t-o- 
d-e-r-m. 

“By gummy, so she is,’ Hen exclaimed. 
faze ’um.” He repeated the new word. 
here’s a bunch of blasts; here’s an epiblast, and a mesoblast 
and a hypoblast Hypoblast you!’ he invented. He 
repeated the new words in a menacing voice and in tones of 
ribaldry, and the words took on fiendish meanings. 

The boys bandied the words 
back and forth until the inno- 
cent scientific terms became 
laden withambiguity, fraught 
with forbidden significances; 
and at each new inflection 
they laughed uproariously, to 
their own undoing, for their 
laughter carried to the ever 
vigilant ears of that stern and 
efficient vestal, Hilda Olson, 
who like some stern and, to 
Benny, malignant deity pre- 
sided in the Strongs’ kitchen. 

Swiftly and noiselessly she 
stole upon the barn and 
peered in through the win- 
dow, her severe mouth, never 
generous in its outline, com- 
pressed almost to invisibility. 
She mightn’t understand the 
words they were saying, but 
their significance was unmis- 
takable. ‘Boys bane dirty 
rascals!’’ she muttered. 


“Say, that'll 
“Hi, looky, Benny, 








HE joy of imparting sci- 

entific information again 
seized Benny. ‘‘The chick,” 
he informed Henry, ‘‘ feeds 
on the white.’’ Swiftly he 
sketched the development of 
a chick. ‘‘Then their bones 
appear !’’ he announced. 


shoulder and gave him bits of advice: 
bov; here she comes, boy; don’ t bust her, boy A 





KELLER 


Hen, his face illuminated with interest, leaned on Benny’s 
“Hey, boy; gentle, 


“He bane bustin’ the settin’ hen’s eggs,” cried the scan- 


dalized Swede. 


At the sound of voices Benny jumped, clutched the egg 


and, as Hilda leaned forward and grasped him by the wrist, 
he crushed the shell. 


He wiped his handsonhispants. “Let me be!” heshrieked. 


“You old blastoderm, you! Let me be.” 


“Ja, Mr. Charles, like so dey talk; awful words dey use; 


first dey bane swear, und now hens’ nests dey robs!” 


Gone was science, gone the world of speculation! ‘You 


was snoopin’ on me, both o’ you!” Benny shouted, knowing 
that never could he possibly explain what he had been 
doing. 
as he twisted back and forth in Hilda’s iron grasp. 


““Snoopers, snoopers!’’ he threw at them with rage 

Charles ignored ‘“snoop- 
ers!’ loftily. “I’ve come to 
recall to your mind the exist- 
ence of soap and water. It’s 
so long since you’ve met them 
face to face that you may 
have forgotten them. They 
await you in the bathroom.” 
There was to Benny’s ears a 
ghoulish triumph in his 
uncle’s tone, and the boy mut- 
tered viciously : “Hypoblast!’’ 


OREVER similar com- 

mands interfered with his 
business in life, which was 
finding out about the world 
in which he lived; but his un- 
sympathetic family with one 
accord called his scientific 
interests ‘‘his mischievous, 
dirty, meddling ways.” Al- 
ways and forever, whenever 
life promised brightly, when- 
ever he sat with his ear at 
Nature’s heart and listened 
to its beats, whenever he was 
about to wrest from her some 
new secret, an adult voice de- 
stroyed his dream by saying: 
“Benny, go and wash!” 

A bitter sense of wrong 
grew in him; a sense of the 
futility of these perpetual and 





“Say, Benny, could you 
X-ray ’em right. through the 
shell?’’ Hen asked eagerly. 

“Naw,” replied Benny with scorn, “their bones is all 

cartilage. You’rea greeny not to know that.’ 

“Have they got bones?”’ Hen pointed toward the nest. 

“Sure, they got bones.’ 

“Say, I wisht I knew what they looked like now.’”’ The 
clear flame of science burned brightly in Hen’s eyes. 

An answering flame burned in Benny’s. ‘‘They’d never 
miss one egg,’’ he muttered optimistically, touchingly uncon- 
scious of the fact that over them, like one of the three Norse 
Fates of the Saga, brooded Hilda the relentless. With the 
gentleness born of his scientific interest, Benny inserted his 
hand beneath the hen and drew out an egg. 

“Just chip it awful soft,” Hen admonished. 

It was at this point that Hilda spied Charles striding pur- 
posefully across the grass. She went to meet him to hiss 
balefully into his ear: ““Coom, Mr. Charles, see what dem 
rascals bane doin’; you won’t believe !”” 

With incredible dexterity Benny had here and there 
removed portions of the shell of the egg. 


Made a Fine Splotch of Green on Hen’s Shirt Waist him. 


unwelcome ablutions seized 
He expressed this now 

by grumbling over his shoul- 
der: ‘Say, what’s the use of washing now? I'll only be dirty 
by churchtime, and then, betcha, I’ll have to wash again.” 

“You will,’’ replied his uncle serenely, if grimly. 

In dignified resentment Benny proceeded to the bath- 
room. With extreme caution he let the water run partially 
over his hands; he dabbed on a little soap, and, by dint of 
rubbing his forefinger around and around his palm between 
the egg and the dirt, he made an interesting mess. His 
mind wandered forth on scientific speculations concerning the 
chemical mingling of the two substances. “It’s queer that 
these are soluble in soap and water,” he reflected, for at this 
stage of Benny’s life he used long and scientific terms. 

His uncle’s w arning voice came to him: ‘Is it your inten- 
tion to remain in the bathroom permanently?’ 

With caution Benny let a dozen more drops of water trickle 
upon his hands, and, as though fearful of marring a fragile 
surface, daubed a little on his face. Then he wiped his hands 
on a clean towel, leaving its surface desolate. 

“Have you washed, Benny?”’ his uncle called to him. 

“Watcha think I was doin’?’”’ 
he inquired ungraciously. 








bs hee _E this sinister plan 
‘VY was being hatched, out- — 
side in the barn Benny and his 
intimate friend, Hen Allen, 
were holding a serious conver- 
sation; ibout something. They 
Were squatting contempla- 
tively in front of the sitting 
hen. She regarded the boys 
with suspicion, and _ ruffled 
her feathers uneasily while she 
made little warning sounds. 

2 low, eager tones Benny 
descri bed the wonders of the 
egg. “It’s gotta blastoderm,” 
heannounced. ‘‘ What ’re you 
laffin’ at, youcpoor simp?” 

For this unknown scientific 
term had moved Hen to levity. 





“Ha, ha!’’ he roared. ‘“‘ Blas- 
toderm; blastoderm! Say, I 
bet :a don’t know what that 
meaiis, nor pa neither. Betcha 
it I was to say that, they’d 
thin: I was swearin’; betcha 


Sis would run and tell on me.” 
He mimicked his sister Bessie’s 
voice; “*Say, ma, Henry’s 
usin’ awful langwidge.’”’ 
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On Trae Charles marched him before 
> hi SS his looking glass. “Look at 
ae your face!” he said. 


te close scrutiny it 
could be seen that a film of 
pale gray obscured the pink- 
t and-whiteness of Benny’s 
countenance; this blackened 
into somberer hues around his 
neck; gloom lingered in those 
“dark, uncharted tracks be- 
hind the ears,’’ while on his 
cheek oases of pink gleamed 
through the dirt; but his nose 
and mouth, which had come 
in contact with his hand when 
in the barn, were smeared with 
grime. His hands had been 
recently wet—that was all one 
could say for them. Indeed 
his whole appearance deserved 
his uncle’s almost lyrical apos- 
trophizing: “Filthy, loath- 
some, dirty, grubby, is what 
you are. Look at your hands; 


1"? 


you never use a nailbrush! 


ese 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 




















“And He Took it Out Himself and it Slipped From His Hand and Went Skipping Horribly Down the Aisle ” 
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HE time is coming 
when the cost of elec- 
tricity will be infinitely 


lower than now, and when 
that time comes it will revo- 
lutionize all our domestic life. 

First of all, when elec- 
tricity becomes universally 
used, it will be against the 
law to have a fire of any 
kind within the city limits. 
The Government will not 
allow fires because they are 
dangerous, dirty and insani- 
tary: dangerous because of 
conflagrations, dirty because 
of handling the coal and 
ashes, and insanitary be- 
cause of the smoke and gases 
in the air. No fires will 
mean no cellar furnaces, no 
kitchen ranges, no illumina- 
tion by gas, no steam-power 
plants, no gas engines. 

When we use nothing but 
electrical power for heating 
as well as for other purposes 
the supply willcome through 
transmission lines from big central stations of many million 
horse power. These stations will be located wherever power is 
available, such as at waterfalls, coal mines and oil and gas 
wells. This will do away with the wasteful process of haul- 
ing coal from the mines to the relatively small power houses 
scattered all over the country. 

It may be that at the coal mines, instead of taking out the 
coal and burning it in the way we do now, steam power will 
be generated in the mine itself by setting the coal in the veins 
on fire. No—this is not beyond the dream of possibility. It 
has already been seriously proposed by an eminent English 
scientist. 

Startling will be the changes effected by such a supply 
of electricity. At present, when we wish to keep warm in 
cold weather, we use a furnace fire, steam heat, stoves, open 
fireplaces and other unsatisfactory and insanitary methods. 
At other times in the year, when the temperature is above 
normal, we are helpless and have to suffer. 

As a matter of fact, when the weather is very cold our 
extremely crude method of heating does not give us a desir- 
able and uniform temperature; and, besides, we are both- 
ered by dirt and ashes and by gases and the nuisance of 
taking care of fires. 

Nothing could be of more trouble than a furnace fire, 
because the heat energy from coal is very difficult to control. 
It takes much time and attention to keep the fires regulated. 


Heating and Cooling Our Houses at Will 


\ HEN heating is done electrically, if I want seventy 
'V degrees in my home I shallset the thermostat at seventy 
and the temperature will not rise above that point. This 
temperature will be maintained uniformly without regard to 
the temperature outside. 

If it is very cold electric heaters will hold the temperature at 
seventy. If it should be ninety or one hundred degrees out- 
side, the same electrical apparatus will cool the air inside. 
In this way we shall have a uniform temperature in our 
homes throughout the year. 

Besides temperature, we have to suffer from humidity, or 
from dryness of the air. This is especially true with the 
present-day furnace. With electric equipment we shall be 
able to control this and have the humidity normal at all 
times. This electric equipment will have an absolutely 
automatic control of both temperature and humidity. 

Ventilation doesn’t exist in the average home today. At 
present we have to depend upon the windows and door- 
ways, or we turn on an electric fan to blow the bad air out. 
When electricity is developed we shall have apparatus 
that will destroy the bad air, bring fresh air into the home, 
and, when the air outside is not sufficiently invigorating, 
automatically arrange a distribution of ozone. We shall con- 
stantly have good, fresh, pure air indoors. 


When We Shall Cook on the Table 


F COURSE there will be no more coal or gas kitchen 

ranges. All cooking will be done by electricity. A great 
deal of our food will be cooked on the table, so that with the 
elimination of the coal stove the kitchen will be very small, 
compact and efficient. 

Cooking by electricity will be very much more satisfactory 
and under perfect control. By adjusting the regulator the 
food will be perfectly cooked automatically. 

For example, should the directions for baking a cake call 
for heat at a temperature of two hundred and eighty degrees 
for forty-five minutes, you would simply adjust your regulator 
to ‘280-45,’ and automatically the heat would rise to the 
temperature indicated and automatically turn off at the 
expiration of the time. 


Hearing Concerts in Our Homes 


HE telephone will be improved. If we want to hear a 

concert we shall not have to go out in the crowd and sit 
in an unventilated room. By means of the improved loud- 
speaking phones, we may listen to the concert in our homes. 
That will mean that unlimited numbers can listen to such 
concerts, even if they are living many miles away in small 
cities and villages. 

With wireless telephones, if a great singer should be singing 
in an opera in some European capital, we should be able to 
listen to this opera in our own libraries in America. The new 
telephones will make it possible for millions of persons in 
moderate circumstances to hear the finest concerts in the 
world without crossing their thresholds. 

With the motion picture and the talking machine per- 
fectly synchronized, as they will be, it will not be necessary 
to go to the theater for ouramusement. These machines will 





IT WILL REVOLUTIONIZE ALL OUR DOMESTIC LIFE 

















be made for use in the home. 
Wecan have the best and finest 
productions in this way. Both 
the films and records will be 
greatly improved. 


Automobiles in Cellars 


OR local transportation 

the majority of people are 
now dependent upon rapid- 
transit systems or trolley cars. 
These require subways, ele- 
vated structures in the heart 
of the city, rails in most of our 
streets and almost an endless 
amount of noise. The automobile is very convenient. When 
fires are not allowed within city limits electric automobiles, 
bicycles and tricycles will be developed, and, on account of 
the low price, will be available to almost everyone. 

These electric cars will be kept in our cellars or basements, 
where now we keep the furnace and the coal and ashes. We 
shall have a driveway going right under the house, and this 
will make a convenient place to store our cars in, from the 
big family or touring car to the small bicycle or tricycle. 
This will eliminate the need for garages. While the cars are 
in the basement they will have their batteries charged. 


Evergreen Trees Will Grow in Our Cities 


A these changes in our domestic life will revolutionize 
the appearance of our cities. In the first place, cities 
will become sanitary —no dirt, dust or smoke will be possible. 
The streets will be beautifully clean. There will be no reason 
for dust or dirt. Without fires, and with no animals for trac- 
tional labor, there will be no dust and dirt. 

The atmosphere will be perfectly clear. Today it is bad 
enough in the city when only anthracite coal is burned, but 
in places where soft coal is used the people cannot see the sky 
on account of the smoke and gases in the air. 

With clean, pure air we shall be able to raise evergreen 
pine trees in the city, and it is healthful to have pine trees 
where you live. There are no pine trees in cities now; all 
trees are deciduous. The reason for this is that trees and all 
plant life need air the same as human beings. With an ever- 
green tree the needles are the leaves or lungs. The dirt, gases 
and smoke that we now have in the air of our cities clog the 
breathing spaces in the needles, and in a few years the tree 
dies from suffocation. Evergreens have only one set of 
needles. The deciduous trees have a chance to live in cities 
because their leaves or lungs drop off each autumn and they 
get a fresh set each spring. That is their only salvation. 

The industries in the city, of course, will be operated by 
electrical power, which means no dirt and smoke. The tend- 
ency will be to move all industries as near the source of 
supply of raw material as possible, the same as the power 
houses will be moved to the various sources of power. 


The Cost of Living Will be Less 


ATURALLY, the question arises: “‘ How will all these 
changes affect the cost of living?’’ In the first place, 
today the farmers are almost entirely dependent upon man- 
ual labor. With electrical energy available and with the 
application of scientific methods and the production of 
quantities of nitrogen fertilizer from the air—the same as is 
now being done in Sweden and Germany—the cost of raising 
food supplies will be very materially decreased. This should 
result in a corresponding decrease in the cost to the consumer. 
The use of electricity will so facilitate labor that the hours 
of labor will be shorter. The working day will not be more 
than six hours. This means that workers will have more time 
to carry out their hobbies. Vegetable gardens and raising 
chickens are the outdoor hobbies of many men. These occu- 
pations bring returns to the home, and, as the work under 
these conditions is pleasant, the cost of food will be reduced. 
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Then, When You Think Again, You Wi 
Begin to Wonder 


By Charles P. Steinmetz, A.M., Ph.D, 


Chief Consulting Engineer of the General Electric Company 


BLUMENTHAL 


Of course there will be many other hobbies that men will 
be following, and all kinds of articles will be produced as a 
result of this work. One man may enjoy making brass lamps 
by hand. After he has supplied his own home with lamps 
he may make some for his neighbors, who, in return, will 
furnish him with vegetables from their gardens, with eggs 
or with some articles which have been made as a result of 
their hobbies. 

In some respects this will return us to the days of barter 
and trade, and it will be a good thing, because the articles will 
be produced very cheaply. 


Turning Our Hobbies Into Money 


E OFTEN lose sight of the fact that when a man has a 

hobby and produces something as the result of that 
hobby the labor does not cost anything. Hobby labor is the 
cheapest labor in the world. It is also pleasure and recrea- 
tion. 

You will frequently see a man who has developed a 
hobby for raising chickens. He takes a lot of pleasure and 
pride in looking after all the work himself. He finds that 
raising chickens on a small scale is profitable. This is true, 
but the profit lies in the fact that the labor is cheap; it does 
not cost him anything. But he doesn’t figure on this, and, 
thinking that the business itself is profitable, he invests in a 
larger plant, employs his labor—for which he has to pay— 
and then loses his money. 

The production of a great many things by people carrying 
out their hobbies will greatly affect our economic life. 

Another effect in the cost of living will be that, as the 
result of clean, pure air and even temperature in our homes, 
materials will have a very much longer life. Curtains and 
carpets will not have to be cleaned so frequently. This 
means less wear and tear. 

Furniture will last almost indefinitely because of the even 
temperature and no excess humidity or very dry air to warp 
and crack the woodwork. The cost of renewals will be very 
greatly reduced and we can afford to pay more for our house- 
hold goods in the first place. The standard in our homes 
will be raised. 


Electricity Cost by Tax, Like Water 


LECTRICAL power will be used so generally that it is 

very likely the cost will be on the basis of a tax, like our 
water tax. For example, so much a plug, as we are now 
charged so much a faucet. It will be very cheap and it will 
not pay to install meters and have them read and keep 
the accounts in the offices of the electrie companies, or in the 
Government building if the power is being generated by 
the municipality or the Government. 

Today water is used universally and no one would think of 
making a charge to a friend or evena stranger for any amount 
of it. It will be the same with electricity. If you makea call 
in your electric vehicle the vehicle will be run into the friend’s 
basement and the batteries will be charged while you are 
making your call. It won’t make any difference whether 
you get your electric current from your friend’s plug or from 
the plug in your own home—the tax will remain the same. 


We Shall Live Easier but Better 


HILE making life very much more pleasant, easy and 
worth living, naturally the question will be raised: 
“Will not the human race degenerate because of the removal 
of so many means of resistance?” I think the contrary will 
betrue. Inthe first place, human nature will always demand 
a change, and for recreation we shall go out into the wilder- 
ness and live like our ancestors, the same as many of us do 
now when we enjoy camp life; but even in camp now we 
have very many modern conveniences to make the life easier. 
It does not reduce the physical ability and endurance ol 
man to have him take the best possible care of himself. We 
have a splendid example of that today in the European wat. 
Look at the physical power and endurance of the men who 
are spending and have spent 
so much time in the trenches. 
This sort of thing calls for far 
more endurance than any of the 
labors put upon the soldiers i 
Napoleon’s army; and many ol 
these men are clerks, industrial 
workers, college professors and 
professional men who are unac- 
customed to the rigors of out 
door life. 
Another example we have 35 
the contrast between the street 
urchin and the boy of well-to- 
do parents. When it comes t0 
a test of endurance, as 1 af 
athletic contest, the rich boy's 
almost always superior, because 
he has been well taken care o 
all his life. ; 
The means for all these things 
are here now. No diflicult 
scientific or engineering prob- 
lems are presented. Of course, 
no one can predict exactly 
what is going to happen, be 
cause of new devices that may 
be invented. What I have said 
is based on what we have today. 
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[he Story ef Some Girls, 


By Fannie 
IDEUS LRAT LUN 'S 


1iE event which divided South High School into 

hundreds of little groups—conjecturing, discussing, 

exclaiming —introduced to Betty Bell a new force. 
Bounced on all sides by the inexperience of her sixteen years, 
she hadi not known that sucha force existed. 

She was sitting in her first-period class, an English class 
conducted by the popular Mr. Burt, when her best friend, 
Mary Wonaldson, entered the room late. Mr. Burt was far 
too courteous to make a late arrival uncomfortable by any 
of the methods employed by the other teachers. Tall of 
figure, handsome of face, vivid of spirit, he held a “difficult” 
sophomore Class well in hand by the sheer force of a domi- 
nant personality. 

No wonder the boys lounged intohis classroom at recessand 
talked over every subject under the sun; no wonder the girls 
found countless questions which they must discuss in private 
with their English teacher, learned where he lived, and won- 
dered how he spent his evenings; no wonder the news which 
Mary was longing to impart to Betty Bell should set Betty 
to thinking—thinking so intensely that out of her mental 
travail should be born new knowledge of an old truth. 

Just outside the classroom door Mary linked arms with 
her friend. ‘‘Betty,’’ she said, ‘‘ you can’t imagine the news 
[heard this morning. It’s about our 
Mr. Burt.” 

Betty's face showed all the interest 
the most exacting retailer of exciting 
bits could ask. 

“He’s going to the All-Junior 
dance.”’ 

“Honestly?’’ Betty spoke the 
single word as if its last syllable were 
spelled “lee.” 

“Ves, but that isn’t all. Guess who 
he's going to take.” 

“Why, I haven't the least idea. 
I can’t imagine,” said Betty, men- 
tally running over the list of woman 
teachers, the only women she knew 
who were also acquaintances of Mr. 
Burt. 

“Nita Kensington !”’ 


’ 


A THIS Betty would have stopped 
short, but the crowd around her 
pressed her on—onas though she had 
not just heard the statement which 
was to send the wall of limitations, 
which she herself had erected, crash- 
ing to her feet, leaving in its stead 
broad vistas of opportunity, a future 
bounded only by the misty horizon 
of her own ignorance. 

Nita Kensington was a junior, one 
of Mr. Burt's pupils; and he was 
to escort her to the All-Junior dance! 
There had always existed at South 
High a social understanding which 
separated the faculty from the stu- 
dents. Occasionally a man teacher 
appeared at a school dance; he usu- 
ally escorted a woman teacher or the 
clerk in the principal's office. The 
girls whom he selected as partners 
regarded dancing with him as less 
humiliating than being left partner- 
less, but fully as uninteresting. This 
was true of ordinary teachers; Mr. 
Burt was not ordinary, and he had 
ignored the social understanding, 

Between periods, at lunchtime, at 
recess, groups of eager girls discussed 
the exciting news. How had he hap- 
pened to invite Nita? What had 
he said to her? What would she 
wear? Would he dance much with 
her? Would he dance at all with 
others? These questions were asked, 
received with conjectures, and asked 
again and again. 


N THEIR way home from school 
Betty Bell asked Mary Donald- 
son the question which had not been 
asked before, but which had been in 
the minds of all who had asked the 
other questions. “What do you sup- 


the latter part of her sentence with a deprecating little laugh. 

Mary answered, veiling her seriousness with a light man- 
ner: “‘ Maybe it’s her fatal beauty.” 

“Oh, no,” gaid Betty seriously; ‘‘ she isn’t so very pretty.” 

According to high-school standards Nita Kensington was 

etty. Tall, slender, dark-eyed, reserved, she lacked the 

ig, the vivacity, the “style’’ demanded of seventeen- 


y ld beauties. 

lhe two girls were unable to answer Betty’s question, and 
etiy thought about it much during the afternoon and 
— g that followed. By bedtime it was a definite worry. 
She ‘iad hitherto accounted for a girl’s success along such a 
line by one of three explanations: her beauty; her enter- 
pri her good luck. Nene of these three explanations 
exp'cined the case, which was by this time definitely annoy- 
Ing betty. Nita was not beautiful, she was not so enterpris- 
ing as at least half a hundred of her rivals, and for the 
frst time in Betty’s life the explanation of good luck, 
under which head she had hitherto catalogued all successes 
Not casily accounted for by the first two reasons, failed to 
Sat her. 

Her older sister, Anne, with whom she shared a bedroom, 
ad 


sone to the theater and Betty undressed alone. She 
turned the light low, opened the window and slid into bed— 
ut not to sleep. She was facing a problem. She thought it 
Was her problem alone, little guessing that she was thinking 
M symbols, She had considered Mr. Burt’s attentions as 


and of Two in Particular 


pose it is,’’ said Betty, ‘‘about Nita “1 Look Like a Freak in a Sideshow. 
Kensington that made Mr. Burt ask 
her instead of —well, either of us, forinstance?’’ She preceded 
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Kilbourne 


BY H. M. BRETT 


something unattainable. Now sheknew 

that nothing was unattainable; the 
limitations lay in the person who failed 

to attain. Suddenly Nita’s triumph 
appeared to Betty not as itself alone; 

it stood for everything in life that she , 
wanted, Alloverthe world and alldown 
the ages men and women have thought 
of the things they wished to gain, have 
looked at those who were succeeding 
where they were failing,and have asked 
themselves in bitter self-communion the 
searching, soul-harassing question: 
“What is the matter with me?” Yet, 
Betty Bell, turning and turning in the 
darkness, felt that she could not go to 
sleep until she had found the answer. 


ATER, when Anne tiptoed in and un- 
dressed in the dim light, Betty pre- 
tended to be asleep. She did not wish 
todiscuss her problem even with Anne. 
Her estimateof herself which was rapidly 


The Girls Found Countless Questions 
Which They Must Discuss With Their 








becoming more and more unflattering, so long as it remained 
unspoken, was at least subject tochange. She felt that if she 
could only decide what it was that she lacked, what faults 
were standing between her and success, if she could only 
map out a course for herself, she could go to sleep. 

Then she felt Anne stirring and opened her eyes. The 
morning sunlight was streaming in at the open window. She 
took up her worry at the exact point where she had lost con- 
trol of it and dressed in distraught silence. A few hours later 
she found her question answered. At recess she went to the 
Latin classroom in search of data in regard to the next day’s 
lesson. She found Mr. Burt talking to the Latin teacher. 
As Betty reached the door she heard him say: ‘‘ Not par- 
ticularly pretty. It’s her charm that gets me.” 

Betty’s approach had been quiet, and she departed even 
more silently than she had come. If she had reached the 
door a moment earlier and tarried a moment longer she 
would have heard his complete remark: “Her subjects are 
not particularly pretty. It’s her charm that gets me. She 
could write about dog fights and, with her style, she’d sell 
her stuff to the best magazines,” 


UT Betty went on down the hall, thinking over and over 
the answer to her question: ‘‘ Not particularly pretty. 
It’s her charm that gets me.’’ It did not occur to her that 
Mr. Burt might not have been speaking of Nita Kensington. 
So charm was the gentle force that lured success away 
from the beautiful, the enterprising, the lucky, Charm was 
(Page 13) 


I Should Think You'd Have Known | Couldn’t Wear Ruffles” 


English Teacher 


the magic open-sesame to the realms 
of the unattainable. Charm was 
what had made Mr. Burt look with 
favor upon Nita Kensington. Betty 
Bell decided to be charming. She 
wasa little uncertain as to what con- 
stituted charm. She remembered 
having heard her uncle speak of an 
elderly lady as being charming... This 
old lady was vivacious, communica- 
tive; Nita was quiet, reserved; the 
oldlady was very tiny; Nita was very 
tall; evidently height had nothing to 
do with the matter. A neighbor 
whom Betty’s mother pronounced 
charming was always very cordial; 
Nita inclined toward indifference. 
This neighbor was careless in regard 
to clothes; Nita dressed beautifully. 

Charm in the abstract was evi- 
dently too elusive, too indefinite, 
for Betty to grasp. Luckily, she 
thought, she need not deal with it in 
the abstract; she had found it per- 
sonified—in Nita. She would pat- 
tern herself after Nita. When she 
had succeeded she would be exactly 
like her model and would, of course, 
be charming. 








RS. BELL was the first to no- 

tice a change in her daughter. 
‘‘What on earth is the matter with 
Betty 2?” she asked Anne one evening 
after Betty, escorted by her faithful 
cavalier, Lester Brown, had left for 
a cornroast. 

“Why, I don’t know,”’ said Anne, 
looking up from her book absently. 
“Is anything?’’ 

“Tt’s about her clothes,’’ Mrs. Bell 
explained. ‘Nothing I suggest suits 
her. Iwas going to get her a new 
long coat for school so that she could 
wear Out that blue serge dress she had 
last winter. But she doesn’t want to 
wear her blue serge dress. It’s just 
as good as new too; it hasn’t even 
worn off around the bottom. But 
she says that has nothing to do with 
it; she says it isn’t smart. ‘Just be- 
cause a dress is whole and warm 
doesn’t mean anything,’ she says. 
‘It’s got to have tone. That blue 
serge dress is—nothing.’’’ 

Mr. Bell chuckled over the top of 
his newspaper. “And to think,” he 
said, ‘‘that two years ago youcouldn’t 
get her to keep her fingernails clean !” 

Mrs. Bell did not know that Nita 
Kensington wore a brown suit to 
school; so she was surprised a few 
days later to find Betty irrevocably decided upon having a 
brown suit. Mrs. Bell did not consider brown becoming to 
Betty, and said so. Betty waved her opinion aside with a 
decision as puzzling to her mother as it was baffling. On one 
point, however, Mrs. Bell was in a position to be firm and 
she stated it decisively. 

“‘Why, I can’t get a decent suit for that, mother,’’ Betty 
protested. ‘‘ Anne pays twice as much lots of times.”’ 

**Ves,”’ said Mrs. Bell, ‘‘and Anne earns the money she 
pays for her clothes. If you can’t get a suit for what papa 
can afford to pay, you’d better get a long coat.”’ 


\ JITH misgivings, Betty set off Saturday morning with 

/ Anne in search of a brown suit. ‘“‘Let’s go to Jackson’s 
first,” said Betty, mentioning the dealer whose mark she 
had seen in the coat of Nita’s suit. 

A blond saleswoman at Jackson’s tripped across to meet 
Anneand Betty. Anne, who had expected to do what talk- 
ing was necessary, had already opened her lips when Betty, 
in a self-possessed, superior tone, said: “Something in suits, 
if you please—for myself.” 

She followed the clerk to a chair and seated herself with 
studied indifference. Anne was abashed. 

“*What color?’’-asked the clerk, pointedly, of Betty. 

“What are the best colors this season?’’ asked Anne, 
forcing herself to the attention of the haughty blonde. She: 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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What Would Happen to Those Employed by the Liquor Trade? 





F WE had nation-wide prohibition one 
4\\| million workingmen would permanently be 
| thrown on to the labor market, say the 
defenders of the saloon. Also, the entire 
| capital invested in the liquor business, 
amounting to nearly $1,300,000,000, ac- 
cording to the liquor men themselves, 
would promptly disappear. This states the 
case for the liquor men and their employees. 
Both groups are stoutly declaring that 
nothing short of economic and financial ruin would result if 
all men and women in the country should suddenly stop 
drinking beer and whisky—and all the while a good many of 
us have supposed that beer and whisky have been the direct 
cause of every kind of disaster that has beset their users! 

Now, what are the facts with reference to 
men’s losing their jobs when the saloon is 
abolished? Inthe first place the figures given 
by the liquor interests as to the number of men 
who will be affected are grossly exaggerated. 
The census report for 1910 tells us that in all 
manufacturing industries there were em- 
ployed 6,616,046 persons. The liquor industry 
employed 62,920, or just about one of every 
hundred persons. But of this number only 
about one-fourth were brewers and maltsters, 
distillers and rectifiers, according to the 
United States Census figures. The remainder 
of the 62,920 were employed as engineers, 
carpenters, machinists, teamsters, bottlers, 
etc., occupations which are not at all peculiar 
to the liquor business. There were more 
teamsters than brewers and maltsters, dis- 
tillers and rectifiers. 


URTHERMORE, the above figures refer 
only to the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor—many more were employed in the sale 
and distribution of liquor. It is contended 
that these, too, will lose their jobs. We need 
not enumerate the various groups which the 
saloon defenders insist will be thus affected, 
only to say that there are included in this 
list all those who are in any way concerned 
with the manufacture and sale of all the 
various kinds of materials used in making or 
disposing of liquor—as, for example, the 
farmers who grow the grain and the railroad 
men who haul it across the country to the 
brewery and the distillery. It also includes 
the men who make glass bottles, bar fixtures, 
barrels,automobiles,signs, printed material,or 
whatever else is now used by wholesale and retail liquor dealers. 
This entire argument is based upon the fallacy that if the 
liquor dealers fail to get the money now spent for beer and 
whisky, nobody else will get it. It is assumed that if a man 
doesn’t spend a dollar for “‘booze”’ he will throw that dollar 
into a bottomless pit, instead of using it to purchase some 
other commodity which will do good instead of harm, which 
will have a permanent value and which will give the work- 
ingmen of the country more work, more wages and greater 
prosperity in every way than if the same amount of money 
were spent for beer and whisky. It is inferred from the 
liquor men’s statement that by no possibility can others 
besides themselves have any use for grain, glass bottles, 
barrels, automobiles, signs, printed material or cabinet work. 











UST now the liquor men are paying a great deal of atten- 

tion tothefarmer. They are telling him that if prohibition 
prevails he will no longer enjoy the prosperity which has 
been his during recent years. They are asking what will 
become of the farmer when the brewers and distillers no 
longer buy his grain and his grapes, his apples and his cherries. 
One would think that nobody likes grapes and apples and 
cherries unless they come in the form of ‘‘booze.”’ The liq- 
uor men forget that there are millions of youngsters—and 
nobody knows how many wives—who for once might have 
a chance to eat all the fruit they want and really need. 

But the liquor men need not worry about the farmer. The 
fact is that his ability to supply the American market with 
produce is rapidly decreasing. From 1899 to 1909 the acre- 
age in the United States used for raising cereals—corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, rice, etc.—increased only 3.5 per cent. 
The amount actually produced increased only 1.7 per 
cent., but the population of our country during this period 
increased 21 per cent. At this rate it will not take the 
population long to catch up with the farmer. Meanwhile the 
value of these cereals increased 78.8 per cent. 

There has been a steady decrease in the amount of cereals 
sent abroad, compared with what the farmer produces, 
because of the increased demand in our own country for the 
farmers’ products. The percentage ofall agriculturalimports 
has remained practically the same during the last forty years, 
but the percentage of exports has greatly increased. Mean- 
while the output per acre has remained practically stationary. 
The introduction of labor-saving machinery has enabled the 
individual farmer to care for more acres, but he has not 
produced more per acre. 

In round numbers there are 10,000,000 farmers in the 
United States. The value of their annual products is about 
$10,000,000,000—that is, about $1000 for each farmer. The 
liquor industry purchases each year about $100,000,000 
worth of produce from the farmers—at least, so the liquor 
men themselves declare—nobody knows exactly how much 
is purchased, Therefore the liquor industry consumes just 
about 1 per cent. of all that the farmer produces, or about 
ten dollars for each farmer in the United States. 


OW, the question is, what will the “ poor’”’ farmer do with 

his ten dollars’ worth of produce which the liquor indus- 
try cannot purchase when it is put out of business? He may 
have to feed some of it to his horses, or cows, or pigs; but 
even in this case, it would not be a loss to him—even a city 
man knows this. It is absolutely certain that he will never 
be compelled to throwaway this ten dollars’ worth of material 
which is troubling the liquor man so grievously. The chances 
are that somebody else besides the liquor men will find use 
‘for it. Anyway, the farmers are voting out the saloon every 
time they get a chance, fully realizing the force of whatever 








By Charles Stelzle 


there may be in the argument of the liquor men so far as 
they are concerned. 

The railroad men are another group of workers to which 
the liquor men are devoting themselves. They are saying 
that transportation companies would be seriously crippled 
were the liquor business destroyed, and that the loss to the 
railroad companies could not possibly be replaced. 

As a matter of fact, without going into the details of the 
statistics furnished both by the liquor industry and by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it is easily demonstra- 
ble that the railroads secure only about 2 per cent. of their 
freight business from the liquor industry; and an unprej- 
udiced person would not doubt for a single moment that the 
railroad men will get as much business and as much money 
from the transfer of a given amount of grain, whether that 
grain is shipped to a 
brewer or a baker. 

As for the trans- 
portation of the 
finished product, as 
well as of the raw 
materials which the 
liquor industry now 
furnishes, other in- 
dustries which would 
benefit through the 
transfer of trade from 
liquor to some other 
commodity would 
undoubtedly supply 
as much business as 
do the brewers and 
distillers. 

A great deal, too, is 
being said about the 
enormous amount of 
capital invested in 
the liquor industry. 
It is only too true 


5.6 per cent.; iron, 17.6 per cent.; paper, 21.3 per cent. 
leather, 23.5 per cent.; textiles, 23.9 per cent.; lumber, 27. 
per cent. A quick glance at these figures shows how com. 
paratively little the laboring man gets out of the liquor 
business. 

Estimates of the amount of money spent annually for 
intoxicating liquor vary greatly. But it is safe to assume 
that we spend each year $1,800,000,000 for this purpose. We 
spend an equal amount of money annually for bread anq 
clothing. Suppose the liquor business were destroyed, and 
the money now spent for beer and whisky should be spent 
for bread and clothing—not that it would be necessary to 
have a baker shop or a clothing store on nearly every corner 
in our cities, as is the case today with regard to the saloon 
but merely as a basis of comparison and because bread and 
clothing are two of the greatest staple productions. 

Were this transfer of expenditures to be made it would 
give employment to nearly eight times as many workers, who 
would collectively receive five and one-half times as much in 
wages. Here are the United States census figures for 1913. 
Number of wage-earners employed—Liquor industry, 62,920. 
bread and clothing industries, 493,655. Wages paid—| iquor 
industry, $45,252,000; bread and clothing industries 
$244,196,000. 


UT this is not all—more than five times as much raw 

material would be required in the bread and clothing 
industries as is now required in the liquor industry. The 
liquor industry, in 1913, spent for raw material $139, 199,000: 
the bread and ciothing industries spent for raw material 
$744,337,000—that is, they would require an additional $600, 
000,000 worth of raw material over and above what the 
liquor industry now uses. The production of this raw material 
would require many thousands of additional workers. 

As already intimated, it would not be necessary to spend 
all of the $1,800,000,000 for bread and clothing if the liquor 
industry were destroyed. But if the diversion of this money 
into the legitimate industries mentioned above would pro- 
duce the results described, is it not fair to say that substan- 

tially the same general results would be achieved 


_» if the total sum were distributed among all the 
pe, 
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industries that would receive the benefit of increased 
business were men to spend money for the necessaries 
of life, as well as for its legitimate luxuries, instead 
of for beer and whisky? 

If this transfer were made—that is, the expendi- 
ture of $1,800,000,000 now used for liquor—to other 
legitimate purposes, it is fair to say that the men 
who make glass bottles, barrels, automobiles, signs, 
printing material, cabinet work and other products, 
who are now employed by the liquor business, would 


find jobs. 


CCORDING to the census figures of 1910 there 
were at that time in the United States about one 
hundred thousand bartenders. What will become of 
these when the saloon is abolished? What is it that 
constitutes a successful bartender? It is his ability 
as a salesman, and a man who is a good bartender 
will make a good clerk or salesman in practically any 
other kind of business. Furthermore, it requires 
many more people to sell $1,800,000,000 worth of 
bread and clothing, for example, than it does to sell 
liquor of the same value. And it is more than likely 
that at least as many salaried employees, such as 
traveling salesmen, bookkeepers and stenographers, 
will be employed. 
We still need to reckon with the bona-fide brewers 
| and maltsters, distillers and rectifiers who are en- 
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that a disproportionate amount of capital is required in this 
business, from which, however, the great masses of the 
workers receive comparatively little in the form of work and 
wages. Combining all of the industries of the United States, 
and crediting the liquor industry with its fair proportion of 
wage-earners, wages paid and materials used, the liquor 
industry requires four times as much capital to operate as 
does the average industry; which means, in substance, that 
for every $1,000,000 invested in the average industry in the 
United States, substantially four times as much raw material 
is required, four times as much wages are paid and four times 
as many workers are employed. 


Vee the question from another angle, it means that 
if the same amount of capital that is now invested in the 
liquor industry were transferred to legitimate business enter- 
prises, the number of workers employed, the sum of wages 
paid and the amount of materials required would be increased 
fourfold. So that even though three-quarters of the total 
capital invested in the liquor business were destroyed the 
workingman, as such, would be just as prosperous. 

It must not be assumed, however, that were the liquor 
business abolished every dollar now invested in it would be 
lost, as the liquor men themselves now declare. Land values 
would remain the same, and most of the buildings and much 
of the machinery could be utilized for other kinds of indus- 
tries without serious depreciation in value. 

We are, however, concerned primarily with the great mass 
of workingmen who would be affected. Let us take five 
leading industries in the United States—namely, textiles 
and their finished products; iron and steel anditheir prod- 
ucts; lumber and its manufactures; leather and its products, 
and paper and printing—and compare them with the liquor 
business (including the malting industry), with reference to 
the number of wage-earners employed, capital invested and 
wages paid: 

For every $1,000,000 invested in each of these industries 
the following number of wage-earners are employed: Liquor, 
77; iron, 284; paper, 367; leather, 469; textiles, 578; lum- 
ber, 579. These figures prove that the iron industry employs 
nearly four times as many, paper and printing five times as 
many, leather six times as many, textiles seven and one-half 
times as many, and lumber seven and one-half times as many 
workers for every $1,000,000 invested as does the liquor 
industry. 

What is the ratio of wages paid the workers to the amount 
of capital invested in this business as compared with each of 
the industries noted above? Here are the figures: Liquor, 
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%” gaged in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 

According to the census returns there are fewer than 
15,000 of these in the United States. These will of necessity 
be compelled to adjust themselves to the changed economic 
conditions. But this does not mean that they will either go 
adrift or cause a ‘labor panic.” 

It is probable that about 10,000 artisans of various kinds 
are compelled annually to shift from one occupation to 
another. Those who are compelled to do this no doubt suffer 
some inconvenience, but the point is that it does not result 
in the serious trouble predicted by the liquor men. As a 
matter of fact more workingmen lose their jobs because 
saloons are open than would be the case were the saloons to 
be closed. 

One of the most appealing arguments being made to work- 
ingmen by the liquor interests is that the workingman should 
insist upon his right to exercise his personal liberty. 

In this country there is no such thing as absolute liberty. 
We talk about a simple democratic form of government, 
when, asa matter of fact,a democracy is a most complex form 
of government. The simplest form of government is that o! 
the autocrat who has the right to cut off the head of the man 
who disagrees with him. But in a country composed of about 
one hundred million citizens, each of whom thinks that he !s 
as good as his neighbor, if not a little better, no one dares to 
do as he pleases. 


HE workingman who has a family may not spend his 

wages as he pleases. The law says that he must first ol all 
make provision for his wife and children. He is compelled to 
send these children to school, even though he may not 
believe in education. For the state insists that he shall be 
compelled to make good citizens of his children; and it has 
decreed that among other things the education which it pro- 
vides or which the parent may provide in some other way 
assists in developing good citizenship. 

A man may not burn down his own house in the crowded 
city, because by so doing he may set fire to his neighbors 
house. The workingman may not do with his own bocy as 
he pleases. And yet if this country should go to war with 
another country the state would not hesitate to sen 
the same workingman to the front of the battle, with the 
chances in favor of his being killed. 

The law does not permit the sale of certain kinds of drugs: 
because they are injurious to the minds and bodies of those 
who may use them. When the state decrees that liquor 1s 4 
poison, and that the saloon is a detriment to society, thet 
the state may logically and legally prohibit the sale of liquot 
and close the saloons, no matter how much such action may 
interfere with some man’s “ personal liberty.” 
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I Felt the Demoralizing Charm of the Latin Quarter 


NEVER had the faintest notion of how to take care of 
money. What I needed, or thought I needed, I bought, 
and was even more astonished than dismayed to find the 

purse at last empty. But I was always sanguinely confident 
that “everything would come out right.’’ And it did—for 
me. But my poor father, off in America, had many an anxious 
hour. Of course he knew that I was temporarily safe at the 
Girls’ Club, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s excellent institution, in 
Paris; and he cabled me more money in response to my 
urgent request. But he also wrote me, saying that he could 
not be expected any longer to finance a scheme of which he 
wholly disapproved, and that I must return to America with 
him when he came over in June. This was April. 

I thanked him for the money and set myself stubbornly to 
finish my book. If that should succeed nothing else would 
matter. But it was harder to work in Paris than in Munich. 
Spring had arrived, the days were glorious; and, like every 
other newcomer, I felt the demoralizing charm of the Latin 
Quarter—that rag bag of impressions and color. 

Then there was Sandy Baldwin, the architect brother of 
Polly and Katharine, whose disturbing influence dated from 
the very first day. He was an outrageously tall man, with 
cool blue eyes and brown hair brushed back uncompromis- 
ingly from his splendid forehead. 

As I saw him for the first time in the little green salon at 
the club, a thought flashed into my mind that brought the 
flying color. ‘‘How do you do?”’ I said, hating him for that 
thought which no man before had inspired. ‘Please sit 
down. I know how bored you must be.”’ 

“T was—a bit,’”” he returned, calmly looking me over. 
“Sisters’ friends, you know—and I’ve had so many disap- 
pointments. But Polly’s let- 
ter made you sound rather 
out of common. That’s why 
I came.” 

“How charming of you!”’ 
I could joy fully have boxed 
hisears. ‘‘ But now that you 
have come and appeased y your 
curiosity, don’t you think 
you'd better go away?”’ 

Sandy Baldwin smiled, 
showing his irregular, very 
white teeth. ‘Oh, no,” he 
said comfortably; “I have a 
lot to find out. I’m going to 
stay.” 

It was war undeclared on 
my part from that moment. 
I detested him cordially. He 
was the first person to make 
me think for myself, and 
think hard. I yearned to 
impress him with my literary 
achievements, but in his 
gently satirical presence they 
seemed futile, small begin- 
ner’s efforts, unflavored and 
unbaked; not the book— 
that, I knew, was of finer 
stutf; but I dared not expose 
my treasure to the ruthless 
analysis of Sandy Baldwin. 
So Ulet him pass on—when 
he had come, as he thought, 





to the end of my small re- 
sources—to satisfy his greedy 
intellect elsewhere. 


TYATIT < 
] I1ERE were other men— 
tudentsand artists of the 


Quarter, a musical vicomte, 
an “American attaché or two— 
who came to the club for tea, 


anc whose mildly flirtatious 
attentions salved one’s sense 


of pique. But,compared with 
andy, they all lacked salt. 
Sandy, whom I resented 


hotly, determined daily to 
forget and so remembered 
With surprising accuracy; and 
Who for months after our first 
meeting never gave me a 
thought. If we each could 
have seen ahead three years— 
or even two! 





I had learned to know the Quarter, its sordidness and shams 
along with its fun and fascination; had gone the rounds of 
cafés chantants ‘‘ varnishing days”’ and studio teas. But in 
the way of actual work I had accomplished nothing. And 
June was coming on; something simply had to be done. 

With another girl from the club I went to England—that 
best of all working places—and for a month we kept at it like 
beavers. Alice painted from dawn till dark, while I dashed 
off all sorts of articles and rushed them to America. By this 
time I was beginning to understand the sort of thing that 
sells. Those articles were written to sell, and sell quickly. 
They did. The checks came to me (my father having left 
America for Berlin), together with a request for more. 

It needed just this fillip to my self-confidence, and the two 
hundred self-earned dollars in my pocket, to turn the meeting 
with my father from almost certain defeat to an uncertain 
victory. He admitted that I was ‘‘ making it go,’’ though he 
said the risks I ran—and of which I seemed dangerously 
unconscious— made him tremble. 

I kissed him; I hated having him hurt; but his fears 
seemed to me so unnecessary. I was chiefly concerned with 
carrying my point of continuing my experiment at liberty, 
and, when that was reluctantly conceded, bade good-by to 
my father a second time, little realizing the heartache involved 
in his consent. 


WEEK of sightseeing in Berlin, and then I settled down 
in a pension in Dresden with but one idea—to finish the 

book. I hadn’t told my father about it, nor anyone else 
except Polly and Katharine, who always asked how it was 
coming on. It hadn’t come on at all; it had stopped short, 
about half completed. But now I took it up in earnest. I 
rose at six o’clock in the morning and wrote till midnight, 
with brief intervals for meals and a daily walk. In less than 
twenty-four hours I was as absorbed as I had been in Munich; 
and after that the world outside was well lost. Early and 
late, for five weeks, I bent over my desk, intent, oblivious, 
like one under a spell 

It was magic—the way the story developed, interweaving 
character and incident, creature and circumstance, with an 
insight and skill far beyond what were consciously mine. So 
day by day the pile of that first manuscript grew thicker, 
and one misty morning in July the last page was laid upon 
its fellows, the pencil put aside. Good or bad, the book was 
finished ! 

I sat and looked at it forlornly for a minute; 
to cry. The world was empty, desolate. 

I always hate saying good- by to the people created through 
me. It never grows easier; no, I think that with each new 


then I began 


set it grows harder and more poignant. One goes through so 






much with them and so inti- 
mately; knows their secret 
sacrifice, their secret weakness 
and struggle at overcoming; 
for, thank heaven, book people 
of today are real people to 
laugh and cry with, and to yearn over when they stumble, 
like any other friends. It is terribly difficult to shut the door 
on them finally —just as they are getting married, or ‘‘mak- 
ing up,” or coming into a fortune, always something desper- 
ately interesting. 

I sent my imaginary offspring forth to its fate with min- 
gled sensations of pride and terror. It was to go first to a 
typewriter man in New York, and from him to a famous 
publishing house. I had no copy of the painstakingly pen- 
ciled manuscript, and I am sure the young German express 
agent who received it thought I was sending diamonds or 
dynamite to America, so minute were my instructions as to 
sealing, insurance, prompt delivery, etc. I hada dreadfully 
“gone” feeling when I left it, a helpless brown-paper parcel, 
there on the counter. What would happen to it, who would 
handle it, and how, before I should see it again? 

I went off to Switzerland for two months, tramped twenty 
miles a day, lived in a knapsack and regained the energy that 
had run down with overclose desk work. At Interlaken I 
ran across a college chum with whom I joined forces. We 
left the beaten track of the tourist; explored out-of-the-way 
passes, forests, even a glacier or two; carried one costume 
apiece, and when that got wet went to bed until it dried; 
slept in chalets, hospices, and on one occasion in the bath- 
room of an overcrowded inn. The landlady said seriously: 
“Tt is the last bathroom, mam’selle, that we have free.’ 
She put a mattress on the floor for us and we were very 
comfortable. 

A week later I was sleeping in a Louis Quinze bed in Paris. 
I rode about in taxis and changed my frock three times a 
day. The spice of life is contrast, to the artist of every kind. 
So when I returned to Paris it was not to the familiar Latin 
Quarter, but to the froth and charming fripperies of the 
Place Vendéme. 





ERE came a letter from the typewriter man. He had 
transcribed the manuscript, taken it to the X Company, 

the publishers I designated, and—they declined with thanks. 

It wasn’t quite so curt as that. W hat they actually said was 
that they were much interested in my book, but as their 

fiction lists were overcrowded—seventeen novels already 

scheduled for that winter—they could not undertake to 

publish mine at present. They hoped, however, that this 

would not preclude their seeing more of my work, etc. 
I was divided between dis- 
appointment and relief. Of 














As it was, I left Paris, 
dissatisfied and out of sorts. 


I Knew That He Was Serious and That | Had Behaved Badly. 


course if they had liked the 
book enough they could have 
managed to publish it. On 
the other hand the diplo- 
matic wording of the refusal 
(instead of that dread printed 
slip), together with the re- 
quest for further work, showed 
that I was at least taken re- 
spectfullyasanauthor. This 
set the tremors of the novice 
at rest. Ina mood of rather 
solemn elation I cabled the 
typewriter man to send the 
manuscript to Y’s, the firm 
second on my list. I had a 
strong feeling, almost a super- 
stition, that Y’s would be the 
one to publish me, and, onthe 
wave of triumph anticipated, 
was swept into the whirl of 
Parisian life. 





Y CHAPERON (for the 

first and only time I had 
one) was an exquisite Amer- 
ican woman, Nettie Powell, 
whom I met in Dresden, but 
who had been a res ident of 
Paris for eight years. She 
took me everywhere—with 
more generosity than discrim- 
ination perhaps. I saw much 
that was brilliant and charm- 
ing, much that was merely 
bizarre; but from whatsoever 
angle, the life of Paris capti- 
vated me. I wanted never 
to leave that patch of earth 
between the Tuileries and the 
Triumphal Arch, the Opéra 
and the Madeleine. The Latin 
Quarter seemed as far away 
as Japan; and as for Sandy 
Baldwin, I thought of him 
now with the amused smile of 
outlived folly. 

The musical vicomte had 
reappeared on the scene, and 
in his native habitat (which 
was the gay world, not the 
Quarter, where I had met him) 
proved irresistible. Work 
was abandoned, friends 
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What Might Not a Flouted Frenchman Contemplate ? 


slighted, engagements broken 
shamelessly while we rode 









about through the November rain together in a 
daze of symphonies and sentiment. 

Nettie Powell remonstrated—gently at first, 
then in positive alarm. ‘*‘ You don’t want to marry 
him, do you?” she asked. ‘‘Frenchmen are fas- 
cinating, but I think I’d rather be married to an 
American. Wouldn’t you, really?” 

The word ‘‘marriage’’ brought back my com- 
mon sense. I had not the slightest idea of being 
married to anybody. Only one man had—for an 
angry instant—suggested to me the desirability of 
‘*belonging,’’ and he had passed like an alien ship, 
with no signal given or received. As for the vicomte, 
his love-making was charming, the mixture of 
baby English with impassioned and exquisite 
French delicious to listen to; but marry him, 
should he ask me—which he did, in a dark corner 
of a muffin shop, on my twenty-second birthday— 
I was stricken with alarm! I knew that he was 
serious and that I had behaved badly. What 
might not a flouted Frenchman contemplate? 

I never found out. For a wise father, knowing 
his own child in some respects thoroughly, sent me 
a paid-in-advance ticket for a specific boat, sailing 
to America on a specific date, and commanded me 
to take it. He had heard of the vicomte. Also, he 
had been paying my expenses for the last three 
months, with more than one protest meanwhile. 
This he proposed to stop. With a heavy heart I 
packed my trunks. There was nothing else for me 
todo. I had flirted away my time instead of work- 
ing to make money of my own; and the book, 
since it went to Y’s, had not been heard from. 


if pan brief remaining days in Paris fled past 
miserably, and one dismal December morning 
I stood with the vicomte and Nettie on the platform 
of the boat train for Cherbourg. It was a year and 
three months since I had left America—the eager- 
eyed young girl in the plain little gray suit and 
simple hat; the girl who was returning had knowl- 
edge written in her eyes and just a little weariness. 
Her simplicity was the intricate simplicity of the 
French mondaine—rich fur, fragile lace, a gleam- 
ing jewel, and a daring bit of color in one great 
flower. 

“You are ravishing!’? murmured the vicomte. 
I shall come to America.” 

‘*Tam miserable,” I faltered, sick at leaving the 
world I loved. ‘‘But I shall come back; I must 
come back!” 

The conductor sounded his warning, the train 
started and I was alone—huddled up in a corner 
of the compartment. 

No, not alone either. For, also huddled up, in 
the opposite corner, also valiantly pretending not 
to cry, was a slip of a girl about my own age. A 
little gasp of mutual recognition, and we spoke to 
each other. We had been staying at the same 
hotel in Paris; but, aside from that, I should have 
reccgnized her anywhere. There is not another 
such fairywise little face, not another such pair of 
great dark eyes as Marie’s. As an actress, both 
she and her picture are known far and wide; asa 
friend, I was now to know her for the first time. 
And close friends we came to be during that cross- 
ing, and have remained ever since. 

On that voyage of first acquaintance she learned 
far more about me than I did of her. Without 
snowing exactly how it came about I told her 
everything—my fight for independence, my 
family’s disgust, the present dire disaster of hav- 
ing to leave Paris and return to I knew not what. 
Finally I told her about the book! 

She was wonderingly impressed (Marie, dear, 
how could you have been?), and demanded to hear 
the odd chapters I had with me in my steamer 
trunk. We would sit in our freezing staterooms 
(it was one of those bitter midwinter voyages), 
bundled up to our eyes in furs and rugs, and read 
manuscript till our teeth chattered. Marie had 
just finished a play, which in turn she read to me. 

“Do you think it’s drivel?”’ she asked anxiously. 

I thought it a masterpiece. Enthusiasm waxed 
hot, anyhow, in those cabins below zero. 

T LAST we landed. My father was on the 
4 4 dock, and his first glance conveyed all he 
thought—of my clothes, my past behavior, of dis- 
graceful mein general. We went toa hotel, and he 
pronounced my sentence. As I’d feared, it was the 
worst: return to our Southern town and “settling 
down to a quiet life, such as a girl normally should 
lead.”’ He asked if I had any ‘‘reasonable alter- 
native’’ tosuggest. I spoke of a New York board- 
ing house, where I could work and be near the 
editors; also, incidentally, near Marie. 

My father frowned on the idea, and begged me 
to beware of actresses in general. Like most peo- 
ple who have never known any, he was convinced 
that they were a thoroughly bad lot. Anyhow, 
we would leave for home the next day. 

I couldn’t be borne off without one last attempt. 
I told my father about the book I had written, and 
the hope I had—after the X Company’s regretful 
letter of refusal—that Y would publish it. The 
typewriter man had written me to the boat, saying 
that Y wanted to see me. In the event of success 
I should be able to support myself in New York. 

My father, far from being pleased, was in a ver- 
itable panic over the fact of my having written a 
book. Why hadn’t I let him read it? What was it 
abeut? Was there anything in it that might reflect 
on him or the family? I was such a lawless child, 
he trembled for what I might do next. 

Bitterly disappointed by his attitude, I assured 
him he had nothing to fear from my poor little 
manuscript, and went off to my interview with Y. 

I left my father, feeling like a naughty child. I 
felt beaten and insignificant when I rode up in the 
elevator to Y’s office. When I came out again I 
was a woman glorified. I wanted to dance up to 
the mirror and kiss my own jubilant, laughing self; 
for they said my book was a ‘‘big”’ book; they 
said that out of thousands a year submitted to 
them they didn’t get half a dozen in the class with 
it; they said they might very probably publish 
me. Mr. Y himself was going to read the manu- 
script, and they would then report to me definitely. 


oe 


TOLD my father briefly the result of my inter- 

view; and he responded with signs and ominous 
shakings of the head, the burden of his speech 
being: ‘‘No good will come of it.” 

Thanks to him largely, none did—for the time 
being at least. For, saying nothing to me, he be- 
took himself and his father’s fears to the Y office 
and all but advised them not to publish my book. 
And on Christmas morning, seated in the midst of 
a family whose every glance betokened disgust 








In the next number of THE JourNaAt Margaretta Tuttle is going 
to try to tell “What, Really, is the Matter With Women.” 
Whether or not you agree with her, you will be interested. 








with my ‘foreign affectation,” I caught sight of 
an envelope with the fateful Y letterhead. With 
beating heart I tore it open. It read: 


Dear Madam: Since you were here, a few days ago, 
we have been able to reach a decision with reference 
to your novel which you kindly submitted to us for 
examination. We are sorry to say that this decision 
is adverse, and that it will be impossible for us to make 
you an offer of publication, as we have not been able, 
all things considered, to persuade ourselves that your 
book in our hands would be likely to be successful 
commercially. With thanks for your courtesy in allow- 
ing us the privilege of reading it, and with renewed 
regrets, we are Very truly yours, 

Y & COMPANY. 

I refolded the letter, put it back in its envelope, 
and went on with my breakfast. That was a 
Merry Christmas indeed! My sister criticized all 
I said and did: my accent, my frocks, the way I 
arranged my hair. I was a freak, she said. My 
father and the older relatives discussed me in de- 
pressed undertones, like mourners at a funeral. 
‘*How changed she is!) How—ahem!—foreign.”’ 

I thought that they were the rudest and most 
heartless people I had ever seen, and that, if ever 
I had been like them, it was a blessed thing indeed 
that I had changed. So we despised one another 
for being different; not trying to understand our 
differences, or simply to go on loving one another, 
whether we understood or not. I stayed at home 
for just two weeks. Then, with twelve dollars and 
a railroad ticket, I departed for New York. 

I took a room (‘‘slits,’’ we called them, more 
graphically speaking) in a downtown boarding 
house. There were a couch bed, a 
dresser, a table and one chair, with 


down the familiar square parcel and demand my 
signature; the half-dozen friends, including Marie, 
whose enthusiastic conviction was quite naturally 
shaken by repeated failure to be convinced on the 
part of the publishing powers. 

Two people besides myself held to a faith in the 
book that never wavered. They were Polly and 
Katharine Baldwin, also living in New York that 
winter, and whose steadfast loyalty was my chief 
prop and mainstay. 

**Don’t you dare get discouraged!’’ Polly would 
scold; ‘‘it’s a wonder of a book; even idiots of 
publishers must realize it some day.”’ 

‘*And you wouldn't be a genius,’’ added Kath- 
arine, ‘‘if you didn’t starve in a garret—I mean a 
‘slit’—for a while, you know. Wait till you’re 
famous; then you'll make ’em pay!”’ 


FELT fifty, and looked half as much during that 

anxious winter. One is never so old as at twenty- 
two, even under normal circumstances. Add to 
the conscious maturity of that age the torture fires 
of ambition, together with the grim problem of 
earning enough to eat—and youth flees—not for- 
ever, perhaps, but to a frightened distance. 

Men have generally their part in the rout. You 
might think that in a boarding house of eighty 
working women—teachers, secretaries, reporters, 
professional photographers, advertising agents, and 
so on—one would see very little of men. Many of 
these girls did not see much. They were, in gen- 
eral, stiff-collared, uncompromisingly shirt-waisted 
creatures, with severely neat hair; and whatever 

femininity they may originally have 





an aisle down the middle for navi- 
gation. Into this overgrown cup- 
board I brought a wardrobe that 
filled three trunks, a typewriter 
and a box of 814-by-11 typewriter 
paper. It was Marie who suggested 
the practicability of composing di- 
rectly on the machine. She did it, 
she said. You wrote whatever 
came into your head, just to learn. 





\ HAT came into my head, as I 
was picking out keys on the 
typewriter, has since become my 
best selling book. Published three 
years ago, it has run through many 
editions and is still being called for. 
Then I tapped it out unconsciously 
and shoved it away— 
twenty-odd pages in diary 
form—at the bottom of a 
pile of old copy. 
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higher goal. 





face is dark with grief. 


only has her rights! 
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SUSAN’S CAREER—By Walt Mason 


USAN made it pretty clear that she wanted a career. 

defined: “Not for me the weary grind that the careworn housewife knows; 
not for me the sordid’ woes which disturb the matron’s soul—I shall seek a 
Mine to battle in the mart; mine to move the public heart with 
the glowing words that sear—I must have a high career!” 


Susan rose like everything; and she made the welkin ring with denunciations 
dire and with protests fringed with fire. O’er the country spread her fame; 
and the cozy matrons came to her hall to hear her tell of the tyrannies that dwell 
in the country and the town, crushing helpless women down. Then the 
matrons all returned to their homes and idly yearned (for perhaps two days 
and nights) for some vague, elusive rights. 


As the swift years blithely flew, most of Susan’s dreams came true. She had 
money in the bank, with celebrities took rank, and the sisters in the cause said 
there surely never was in the chronicles of fame any more triumphant dame. 
She has trophies lying round; she has medals by the pound. She has made her 
bright career, but her eyes are sad and sere. She is in the yellow leaf, and her 


From her window she looks down in the twilight on the town, where the 
windows are alight from the firesides glowing bright, where the cheerful 
matrons sit, crooning gently as they knit, and the happy children play in the 
good old-fashioned way. And she feels an aching void medals gold or celluloid 
cannot fill nor yet assuage, in her lonely, loveless age. And she yearns, ah, 
how she yearns, for the cottage light that burns where the flowering creepers 
twine, for the loving eyes that shine, for the kisses and good-nights—but she 


possessed had been ruthlessly ironed 
flat under the blunt directness of 
the business woman. They avowed 
an utter indifference to men, yet 
half a dozen heads invariably hung 
over the banisters when one of the 
despised species appeared on the 
premises. 

A number of men I knew hap- 
pened to be in New York that win- 
ter. I was always running across 
somebody in the afternoon stroll up 
Fifth Avenue—a painter from the 
Quarter, an old beau from the South, 
an Austrian Hauptmann ona flying 
visit to Washington; and then I 
met New Yorkers in plenty. After 
2 working without a break all day, it 
MK was pleasant to run off with some 
4 | one for tea, or a little din- 

= ( ner and the play at night. 

Delightful, too, to shed my 
workaday clothes and assume 
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It was now a question of 
bread and butter—the writing, 
I mean; a business as well as a 
vocation. I did two articles for a 
woman’s magazine (having learned 
fairly well what would sell there) and 
received a hundred dollars for one, 
sixty for the other. This paid my 
board bill while the book was ped- 
dling—as peddle it did—for months, 
and allowed me to begin another, 
which was only about 160,000 
words long, with a theme as high as 
heaven and as wide as infinity. 

I worked away at it through the 


, 


again the chiffons and co- 
quetry of the French lady of 
leisure. 

But a certain fact was gradually 
borne in upon me: here in my own 
country to go about at liberty was 
to run greater risk than to go alone 
abroad! 

Ithurt. It has continued to hurt 
these several succeeding years during 
which I have lived much to myself. 
I like men; their talk, the complete 
difference of their point of view, 
stimulates me. I like them to like 








winter, meanwhile taking the re- 
curring rejection of the first book with stoical 
resignation. On its periodic returns, accompanied 
by the always flattering letter of regret, I would 
shrug my shoulders, rewrap the manuscript and 
send it forth again—an ever-hopeful pilgrim. 
Then I’d study my list of publishers and decide 
where tosend it when it came back next time. 
And it kept on coming back. Everyone else lost 
faith in it: the people in the boarding house, who 
had been ready at first to be impressed with the 
idea of having an author on the place; the express- 
man, whose laconic interest gradually declined to 
a pitying disdain as for the nth time he would slap 


me as a woman, not simply to be 
piqued by my individuality. And 
among the mass who have misjudged I have won 
a handful of man friends whose understanding 
and fine sympathy are worth all the disillusion 
caused by the rest. 

First among these is Carter. His name isn’t 
Carter; but I call him that because the finest man 
character I ever thought of I named Carter, and 
the rest is obvious. This Carter’s history dates 
back to a certain bleak February afternoon’ when 
I made a personal onslaught on a recalcitrant pub- 
lisher, who would neither refuse nor accept nor 
legitimately send back my oft-demanded manu- 
script. His reader saw me—an amiable young 
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man in goggles; who, after a series of evasive ex. 
cuses, blurted with sudden friendliness: ‘ Why 
don’t you place your book with an agent? Yoy 
aren’t the sort to be hacking it around among pub. 
lishers’ offices. Let an agent handle it for you.” 

I said I’d heard that agents were frauds, — 

He said that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Rob. 
ert Hichens and a few people like that were y illing 
to trust em. And then he gave me the name of a 
man to whom some of these exalted beings cop. 
fided their works. ‘‘Go to him,” he said, “in case 
Z should turn you down in the end.” 

Of course Z did turn me down; and when the 
manuscript, which had begun to show signs of its 
vicissitudes, once more came to roost, I hunte| up 
the card the goggled young man had given me and 
sent my battered child to that address. 

A week or two later there was a lettcr—g 
strangely sincere and sympathetic letter to come 
from a business man’s office. My unknown agent 
was enthusiastic over the novel, which, if I would 
make some minor changes he suggested, he was 
sure he could place. And he added: ‘It is a beau. 
tiful and moving piece of work. I am eager to talk 
it over with you personally.” 

That momentous interview! He said afterward 
that he had had no idea whether I would be de- 
crepit and sixty, or a matron with five children, or 
a temperamental spinster in Turkish trousers and 
“‘specs.”” From the book I might have been any- 
thing. I on my part expected to see an American 
business man, sharp, kindly, colorless, a little 
aggressive in dress and speech. And instead there 
was Carter! I knew him for Carter even before 
he spoke—the bright, searching eyes; the decisive 
cut of the blond beard; the definite quiet way he 
shook hands; he had Carter’s natural impet ulous- 
ness, restrained by a fine reserve. 


| og by his professional assurance and his per- 
sonal conviction, I had the work of revision 
complete within a week. Then came the absorbing 
task of choosing a pen name. In deference to my 
father’s qualms I had decided some time before to 
adopt another than the family name for literary 
wear. Carter and I gave an entire solemn lunch- 
eon hour to discussing it. We tried all sorts of 
combinations, till finally both exclaimed at once: 
“That’s it—hooray! Why didn’t we think of it?” 

““And you know,” Carter added comfortably, 
“‘you can change it twenty times, if you like, be- 
tween now and publication day.” Publication 
day! “By the by,” he added, ‘“‘have you any 
choice as to publishers?” 

**Oh, send it to the L Company,” I said. “A 
few weeks ago I called them up and asked if they 
could read a manuscript ina hurry. The man who 
answered fairly bellowed through the phone: ‘For 
the love of heaven, don’t sent any more manu- 
script down here! We’re all crazy with what we’ve 
got.’ It would be rather a joke if they published 
mine after that.” 

And they did, though they were forever about 
accepting it and longer still in making up the 
contract. Meantime I ran into debt, and at the 
suggestion of Carter’s sister, a deliciously down- 
right little creature, called ‘‘Cricket,” took up 
short-story writing as a means of boiling the pot. 

The facility with which those first stories wrote 
themselves was amazing. Carter would criticize 
the finished product and gccasionally there were 
changes to be made, but the main part of that 
lightning output remained, and sold, as it was. 

The stories were not of the conventional type. 
Practically every first-class magazine in America 
declined them, until the last on the list promptly 
bought the whole lot. Cricket’s pretty brown eyes 
shone when she told me (she manages the maga- 
zine end for the firm), and I was stupefied with 
delight. I wrote to my father, at the same time 
telling him about the pen name. He replied: 

Of course, I am pleased at your good luck. But it 
seems to me decidedly ungrateful to discard at this 
point the name under which you have received the 
education and advantages that have made your writ- 
ing possible. 

Inconsistency, is thy name woman after all? 
But the best of men side-step before that alche- 
mist, Success. 


WORKED steadily through the spring. Since 

January (four months) I had written a volumi- 
nous novel, nine short stories and half of a new 
novel based on the one that was too long. I was 
thin and “‘edgy”’ as to nerves; but I would not go 
away until we heard from the L Company. 

Word had filtered down through one of their 
readers that L’s thought very highly of my book. 
So far there was no more definite news. 

If it came back this time I had privately de- 
cided to apply for permanent lodging in some nice 
asylum for the insane. I used to walk up the 
Avenue those dragging spring days, and stand be- 
fore one of the big bookshops and wonder what it 
would be like to see that great front window piled 
with my book, my name in shining letters all across 
the pyramid. One day, as I was standing there 
wistfully, someone called over my _ shoulder: 
“Hello! Still scribbling nowadays?” 

And I turned to meet the well-remembered blue 
eyes of Sandy Baldwin. ‘‘Oh—hello!”’ I said, rev- 
eling in his splendid good looks, as I always had, 
but indifferent now to his irony. ‘‘ Yes, still scrib- 
bling—among other things.”’ 

He seemed a little disconcerted. I suppose I was 
rather different from the ingenuous young enthu- 
siast he had known in Paris. ‘I’m looking in on 
my family on my way back to the Quarter,” he 
said briefly. ‘Selling motor cars instead of archi- 
tecturing these days. Will you do a play with me 
tomorrow evening?” 

‘“‘Oh, very well.” I was too tired to care much. 

I have often wondered why he asked me and 
why I went. Both of us were distinctly distrait; 
our conversation was sketchy, our silences vague. 
We had never been close to each other; now we 
seemed farther away than ever. 


ET whenwe parted he said: ‘‘I’m glad I’ve seen 
you. You weren’t very gentlemanly to spend 
three whole months in Paris without letting me 
know.” 
“T realize how upset you must be,” I retorted. 
“Thank you for the party and—bon voyage !”’ 
We shook hands casually and separated. 
What was there in such a meeting to make each 
of us turn, and look back, and call a second— 
almost a sorrowful—‘‘ Good-by’’? 


CONCLUDED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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THE SCARLET LETTER 


W.L.TAYLOR'S CONCEPTION OF THE 
SPIRIT OF THE DRAMATIC STORY 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


NOTE—As it was necessary to print the Children’s Cut-Out Page on the back of this page 
we have had printed a number of extra copies of this picture. If you want one send four 
cents in Stamps to the Art Department, THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY 
WILL GREFE 


X 
ATHER DAVY, are you sure, 
begged his daughter. 

“Sure that [ want you to go,daughter ? 
Very sure. What sort of father should 
I be if I were willing to deny you this 
great pleasure merely to insure my own 
comfort? And I shall be comfortable. 
Why should I not be, with the good 
Mrs. Perkins to look after me, and our 
fine friend Mr. Jefferson to bear me 
company in the evenings, as often as he 
can? And with James Stuart, who is 
and with your letters arriving with every foreign 
dismiss these fears, my dear, and take your happy 
(o see something of the Old World, Manya delightful 
evening will we have together next winter, you and I, over 
the photographs you will bring back, w hile you discourse to 
me a your adventures.’ 

Thus Mr. David Warne in his most reassuring manner, 
while his daughter studied his delicate, pallid face, her heart 





sure ?”’ 





like a son 
mail ? 
chance 


smiting her for being willing to leave sia to the loneliness 
she knew, in spite of all his protests, he would suffer in her 
absence. And yet opportunities like this one did not occur 
every day , might not come again in her lifetime. And every- 


body was conspiring to make it possible for her. 
It goes without saying,’ Mr. Jefferson had told her at 
once, “that all other engagements should be canceled in the 


lace of such an invitation as this. We will all look after your 
lather | x you. And as far as your work with me is con- 
cerned, don’t give it another thought. I shall make rather 


slower progress without you, of course, but when you return 
sil will take great strides and complete it well within the 
imit | have set. So go by all means, and good luck !”” 


A OR James McKenzie Stuart, his words of persuasion 
sermed to be tempered by v ‘arious other e motions than 


those of unselfish de sire for Georgiana’s pleasure. “Of course 
t's great, and there’s no doubt that you must go,” he said. 
He Was sitting upon the side porch of the Manse, looking off 
‘oward (seorgiana’s garden, on the second evening after her 
return !rom the hurried drive to the Croftons’. ‘I'll do all I 
Can 1 ur father, of course. But don’t ask me to console 
the bi writer.” 

Georsiana laughed merrily. ‘He'll not need any con- 
solatic Jimps. Nor you either. Jeannette told me to tell 
= (hit she’d write to you once a fortnight—if you'd 
LUISWe 


No! She didn’t say that?” 





Yes, she did, and meant it. I'll write, too, of course. 
You'll ye deluged with letters and picture post cards. You 
ought » be satisfied with so much attention.” 

lciters are all right—we won't say anything about the 
Post Cords —and I hope you'll both keep your promises. But 
When | ‘hink of all these summer eve nings without you ——”’ 
Pm ived a gusty sigh which Ge orgiani a had no reason to 
ihe. as genuine. How much heavier would be his spirits 
bag vere told that aloud Channing was to be of the party, 
= * had tull consciousness. She was aware of the futility of 

Opyriviy 


1915, by Grace S. Richmond 


‘That 


“Good-by—and Please, Please Forgive Me, All of You!” 





S. Richmond 





By Grace 


attempting to keep this unwelcome news from him longer 
than the day of her departure, but she had not thus far 
ventured to mention it. 

“T shall miss these evenings myself,’’ she said soberly. 
“ After all, Jimps, | expect there’ll be nobody gladder to get 
back home than I. I shall see this old garden in my dreams.”’ 
Then quickly, as another deep-drawn breath warned her 
that sentimental ground was dangerous, she cried: ‘‘Oh, but 
Jimps! I haven't told you of the last and nicest thing that 
generous girl has done for me! She insisted on my bringing 
home the dearest little traveling suit of some kind of lovely 
silky stuff that doesn’t spot and doesn’t muss and is alto- 
gether adorable. She insists it’s not becoming to her, and it 
really isn’t; but I almost know she planned not to have it 
becoming so she could give it away to me. And a perfect 
beauty of a little hat—and a big, loose coat, to wear on the 
steamer, that looks absolutely new, but she vows it isn’t and 
that she’s tired of it. Was ever anybody so lucky as [?”’ 


ERTAINLY it does take clothes to stir up a girl,’’ was 

Stuart’s cynical comment. ‘‘Talk of separation and 
they pretend to be as sad about it as you are; but let ’em 
think about the clothes they’ re going tow ear and their spirits 
leap up like soda water. 

‘Poor old Jimps! Doesn’t he know the sustaining quali- 
ties of pretty clothes? Too bad! But really, it’s lucky I have 
something to sustain me, it’s such a pull to make myself go. 

I didn’t suppose I’d ever leave my father this way while he 
: so feeble, but he’s the most urgent of all to send me off, 
and I know I really can bring him back wonderful pleasure.”’ 

Thus the talks ran during the few days which elapsed 
before Georgiana’s departure. Every spare hour was full 
with preparation, from the packing of the trim little steamer 
trunk which arrived by express, a gift from Uncle Thomas, 
to the careful mending and putting in perfect order of every 
article Mr. Warne w ould be likely to wear during the whole 
period of his daughter’s absence. 

With every day came fresh and delightfully interesting 
contributions to her outfitting, from Jeannette or Aunt 
Olivia—a handsome little handbag of silk and silver to match 
the traveling suit; a snug toilet case of soft blue leather, 
holding everything mortal woman could want on train or 
ship; a great woolly steamer rug to use on shipboard. 
Georgiana could only catch her breath at such kindness, and 
dash off hasty notes of spirited thanks and protests against 
any more of the same sort. But in spite of her pride it was 
impossible to resist accepting these and other gifts, they 
seemed prompted by such genuine affection. 


HE day came; the trunk was closed and strapped. Mr. 
Jefferson had done the strapping, coming upon the pros 
pective traveler in the upper hall, where she was trying in vain 
to bri ing leather thong and buc kle into the proper relations. 
“Hav en 't L yet proved my right to the title of man in the 
house?” he inquired, as he did the trick with the masculine 
ease which is ever a source of envy to those whose hands are 
weaker. 
“Indeed you have; but I shall never get over feeling that 
I have to do every thing for myself.’ 
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AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” “THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF JUNE,” ETC. 


“Tt will be someone's 3 priv ilege to teach you better some 
time,’ was his rejoinder. ‘‘ Meanwhile, those of us who are 
near at hand are only too happy to act as deputies.”’ 

Between her ‘‘three men,’’ as Jeannette had called them, 
Georgiana was allowed to do little for herself at the last. She 
was to meet her cousins as the train went through their city, 
and Stuart had invited himself to accompany her to that 
point, thus giving himself a chance, as he said, to clinch that 
bargain with Jeannette concerning the promised letters and 


post cards. 
Therefore Georgiana’s farewells were not all to be said at 
once, for which she was thankful. It was quite enough to 


take leave of Mr. David Warne, who was looking, it seemed 
to his daughter’s eyes on that sultry June morning, a shade 
pé ler and weaker than usual. 

“Tt’s the sudden summer heat, dear,” he said with the 
brightest of smiles , as with her arms about him she ques- 
tioned him; ‘“‘nothing more. There, there, my little girl; 
don’t let your fancy get the better of you. I’m very well, 
indeed, and shall soon be used to the summer weather. 
Go—and God be with you, dearest !”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter about His going with me if He'll only 
stay with you,’ murmured Georgiana, vainly struggling with 
herself that she might take a bright and tearless farewell of 
this dear being. 

“He will go with you and He will stay with me,”’ said Mr. 
Warne cheerfully; “‘so be at rest. Here—I’ve written you 
a steamer letter. Read it when the good ship sails, and think 
of me as rejoicing in your happiness.” 


T WAS over at last, and she was off. At the gate she had 

turned to Mr. Jefferson, who was carrying her handbag 
to the village stage, from which Stuart had leaped to run up 
to the porch and say a word of cheer to Mr. Warne, sitting 
in a big chair. 

‘T can’t tell you what a comfort it is, Mr. Jefferson,” she 
said as she gave him her hand, “to know that you are here 
[ haven't worked with you for six weeks not to underst: ind 
that it is no mere author of a scientific treatise who is staying 
with my father.” 

‘““No?” He smiled into her lifted eyes, and his look was 
that of a friend whom one may trust. ‘‘ Well, Miss Georgi- 
ana, if it is of any support to you to be told that whatever 
knowledge or skill I may have is all at the service of your 
father, then I am glad to assure you of that fact. I will do 
my best for him always. Good-by, and may it be a happy 
time from first to last.” 

His hand held hers close as he said these words, and con- 
tinued to hold it for a moment longer while he gave her a 
long and intent look. She felt a strange pang; it was almost 
as if she could think he was going to miss her. Yet she knew 
better. If he missed her it would be only because he had 
become accustomed to having her about. No sign of any 
more uncommon interest had he ever shown. 

Then Stuart, farther down the path, was calling, ‘Come, 
George, we’re all but late now,” and she was in the old stage 
and it was lumbering off down the road, while neighbors 
waved from their windows, and Georgiana strained her eyes 
to get a last look at the figure on the porch. 
















































































































































On the train she and Stuart somekow found 
little to say to each other in the ride of an hour and 
a half to the city station where the rest of the party 
came aboard. Stuart did not catch sight of Miles 
Channing until the last minute of the train’s stop. 
He had filled the earlier period of the ten-minute 
detention in the station with a hurried talk with 
Jeannette, during which Georgiana noted that the 
two seemed thoroughly absorbed in each other. It 
was small wonder, for Jeannette had never been 
more radiantly lovely than in the distinguished 
plainness of her traveling costume. She seemed 
very happy, as she presumably bargained with 
Stuart for letters, and Jimps himself had never 
looked more interested in a proposition than in 
that one. 

Suddenly, however, the wait was over. Georgi- 
ana turned from greeting Channing, who had just 
come aboard followed by a porter with his luggage, 
when she heard Stuart’s voice in her ear: 

‘**George, is he going?” 

‘*T believe he is,’’ she admitted, trying not to let 
her color rise beneath the accusing expression in 
his eyes. 

“*And you didn’t mention it?” 

“Didn’t I? He’s Jeannette’s and Rosalie’s 
friend, not mine.” 

“*No; he’s something more than a friend to you— 
or means to be. I might have known he’d work 
thisscheme. It’s good-by to you in earnest then.” 

‘‘Jimps! Please don’t. It’s nothing of the sort. 


fi train began to move. But instead of a 
hasty leavetaking and a leap from the steps, 
James Stuart stood still. ‘‘I believe I'll go on for 
another hour,” he said coolly, with a glance at his 
watch. ‘I can get off at the next stop. Mean- 
while— Miss Jeannette, the observation platform 
seems to be nearly empty. Would you care to sit 
out there a while, since I’ve no chair in here now 
and the car is full?” 

Georgiana, sitting facing Miles Channing—she 
wondered who was responsible for the fact that his 
chair proved to be next hers—saw his eyes, as he 
glanced toward the rear of the car, follow Stuart 
and Jeannette. 

‘*He’s a mighty nice fellow, isn’t he?” he com- 
mented pleasantly. ‘‘Too bad he isn’t coming 
along. Seems tremendously interested in Jean- 
nette, and it’s quite evident that she likes him—as 
much as is good for him. These partings—well, 
I’m sorry for him. But he means to make the 
most of this last hour. It would be unkind of us to 
follow them out there, wouldn’t it?—though I was 
about to propose going out when he stole a march 
on me.” 

“It would be very unkind,” agreed Georgiana 
gayly. ‘“‘Yes, I wish he could have the whole 
journey; he deserves a rest and change. 

He’s one of the finest men I know.” 








| W. L. TAYLOR'S FAMOUS PICTURE 


“Homekeeping Hearts are Happiest,” which has never been 
given in THE JourNaAL in full color before, will be reproduced 
in October in all the original colors. 








ship. And when she caught sight of the four black 
funnels rising above the mass of smaller smoke- 
stacks and masts and spars which lifted above the 
dingy buildings of the pier she experienced an un- 
expected and disconcerting longing to run away 
back home. 

Her father’s face rose before her as she had seen 
it that morning, pale and worn, the inner bright- 
ness of the undaunted spirit shining through the 
thinnest of veils. What if anything should happen 
to that beloved face, so that she should never set 
eyes on it again? The thought shook her with a 
throb of pain. 

They were on the pier, they were ascending the 
gangway, they were on one of the lower decks and 
entering the elevator which was to lift them past 
many intermediate decks to that one, next the 
highest of all, where their quarters lay. And when 
they came out upon that upper deck they were a 
party to attract attention, Georgiana was dimly 
conscious, even among many people evidently of 
the same class. Any party to which Aunt Olivia 
and Jeannette belonged, she felt, must necessarily 
expect to be noticed. Of her own contribution to 
the party’s distinction she was entirely unaware. 

But now that she was actually on shipboard, 
where during the last fortnight she had so many 
times imagined herself, Georgiana found to her 
distress that she could not for a moment banish the 
thought, the image itself, of that gentle, suffering 
face at home. Not that she wanted to forget it— 
not that; but she did want, now that her decision 
was made, to be able to appreciate what a happy 
occasion it was and how fortunate the circum- 
stances which had brought about her presence 
here, the last place she had expected to be in. 


EORGIANA entered the stateroom which she 
was to share with her cousins, and was amazed 

at the size and comfort of it. It was half filled 
with flowers and hampers of fruit and other offer- 
ings sent for the girls, with two boxes addressed to 
herself. Both Stuart and Mr. Jefferson had sent 
her flowers. As she examined them a hurried 
steward appeared with a third box, which proved 
to be also for her—a small box, which had come 
not from a city florist, like the others, but by mail. 








Now that Channing was beside her, 
with his handsome face and faultlessly 
dressed figure,easily the most attractive 
man in the car, she could not begrudge 
Jeannette this final hour with Stuart, 
though her pride smarted a little under 
the change in his manner toward her- 
self. She had read in her cousin’s face, 
as Jeannette’s eyes met Stuart’s when 
she first caught sight of him, that she 
was much more than commonly glad 
to see him, and the observer had noted 
with what an air of joyous comrade- 
ship the two had hurried, laughing, 
down the aisle to the rear door after 
Stuart’s proposal. 


UT the hour was soon over. It was 

not until the train stopped that 
Jeannette and Stuart returned to the 
others inside the car, and then the fare- 
wells were necessarily hurried. With a 
smiling face Stuart shook hands with 
them all, leaving his best friend to the 
last, according to the unwritten law of 
farewells. 

When he came to her he looked 
very nearly straight into her eyes 
not quite—it might have been her 
lower eyelashes upon which he brought 
his glance to bear. ‘Great luck, 
Georgiana,” he said distinctly, ‘‘and 
all kinds of a good time.” 

“‘Good-by, Jimps, and thank you 
very, very much for coming,” she 
responded. 

It was hardly to be believed that 
James Stuart would not lower his voice 
and murmur some last word for her 
ear alone, for this had long been his 
custom. Instead, he gave her a bril- 








way of sending flowers to ships than by mailing 
them from one’s own garden. As for the words, 
she knew well enough that he had not dreamed of 
disturbing her content by quoting them, yet—she 
could but feel that the reason why they came to 
his mind when he was searching there for a bit of 
tender sentiment to send with his parting gift was 
the thought of his own possible end being not far 
away. And if he were thinking of that too —— 

With a fast-beating heart Georgiana stood star- 
ing out of the open porthole at the scene of activity 
outside. Far below her she could see the gangway 
over which she had come on board. In less than 
an hour—the party had arrived early—that gang- 
way would be withdrawn, the water would slowly 
widen between pier and ship, and there would be 
no turning back. Could she go—could she bear to 
go—and take the chance? Were her fears only the 
natural forebodings of the unaccustomed traveler, 
or was there a real reason why she should never 
have allowed herself to be persuaded to leave one 
whose hold on life was so frail, the only being in the 
world to whom she was closely bound? She closed 
her eyes and tried to think. 


N RS. THOMAS CROFTON, turning from a 
Bt group of friends at the touch of her niece’s 
hand upon hers, would have drawn the girl into the 
circle and presented her with genuine pride in her, 
but the low voice in her ear deterred her: 

** Aunt Olivia, please forgive me, but I must ask 
you to come away with me just for five minutes. 
Please ——”’ 

In a temporarily forsaken angle of the deck 
Georgiana laid her case before her aunt, speaking 
with rapid, shaken words, but none the less deter- 
minedly. Mrs. Crofton listened with astonished 
face and with lips which protested even before 
they had the chance to speak. 

‘**T know just how dreadful it will seem to you 
all—that I shouldn’t have known my duty long 
ago. But I see it now—oh, so plainly! And it’s 
not only my duty, it’s my love that takes me back. 
I can't stop to tell you how I feel about leaving you 
all when you’ve been so kind to me. I can tell you 
that another time. But the thing now for me is 
to get off this ship before it sails. I must!” 





liant smile—and turned again to 
Jeannette. 
‘*Good-by once more,” he said, and 


“THERE S A GUDE TIME COMING”: BY HARRISON CADY 





“Going back!” Miles Channing s ized 
lie’s arm. “‘ Where is she? Why, she can’t go he 1 
the ship’s all but casting off. What on carth weit 
matter with her? She’s too sensible a gir] to Ae 
her head at the last minute. Good heavens! Vy 
won't let her go; we'll keep her in he statero, : 
till it’s too late. Take me to her—quick!» " 

They dashed along the narrow p 


é : ‘ ; “SABEWayy 
until, coming from the Croftons’ suit... they ey, 
countered Georgiana pale but quiet Jeannet, 
flushed scarlet and in tears, and Mrs. Croftos 
evidently sorely exasperated, but kee; ing hetat 
well in hand. , 

Channing walked straight up to “reorgian 
“Will you give me five minutes?” he a-ked, : 
She shook her head with a faint smi “Te’sy 
use, Mr. Channing. I shall not chang my mind 
again. I should have known it in the ‘irst plac 
and there mayn’t be five minutes to spire, ine 


be in sight of the gangway.”’ 
“Pll take you there,” he said, and gla iced at the 
others in a way which clearly said: ‘Give me “i 
chance.” They understood and let him |ead Geor. 
giana on ahead toward the place she soiicht, 


1 E WAS a clever man and an experienced One 

in the ways of women, even thoug!) his years 
among them were not yet many. He re.lized that 
argument was of little use; there wa only one 
weapon left with which to fight the gir!’s deterni. 
nation, and it was one he was not loath to Use 
though he had not meant to speak so plainly unt 
quite different surroundings invited. 

“This is a hard blow to my hopes,” he said yer 
low, as they stood where they could watch th 
maneuvers of the officers and men who were jy 
charge of the embarkation of passengers. “T can’ 
tell you what this voyage with you has meant ta 
me; I don’t know how to give it up. Now, Please 
listen. Won’t you do this? Come across with y 
and then, when you are actually over—it’s only 
a five-day crossing, you know—if you still fee] you 
must go back, we'll not try to prevent you. You'l 
be away then only a fortnight, and nothing in th 
world can go wrong at your home in that litt 
time. And meanwhile we shall have had this Voy: 
age together—Georgiana?”’ 

His voice with its meaning inflections woul 
have been very hard to resist if the girl had not by 
now set her teeth upon her determination. Having 
suffered already so much humiliation for the sake 
of her sudden conviction her pride would not have 
let her change again, even if a voice from the skies 
had then and there assured her that all was and 
would be well with her father. So once more she 
shook her head and moved toward the gangway, 
Behind her, ready to follow her if must be, a deck- 
hand waited with her luggage. The Croftons 
their faces showing much concern, had remained in 
the background waiting for a signal 
from Channing that he had or had not 
prevailed. 

“If you go ashore,” said Channing, 
“TL shall go with you. And the ship 
will sail without me.” 

This roused her to speech. ‘No, no; 
don’t even say such a thing—just to 
frighten me. Good-by, Mr. Channing, 
and—I’m truly very, very sorry.” 

“‘T mean it,” he urged hotly. “Th 
whole thing is nothing to me without 
you; you know that perfectly well.” 

“I should never forgive you,” she 
said, turning to look once into his eyes, 
as if to convince him of the reality oj 
her prohibition; and he saw there all 
the spirit he had reckoned with, and 
saw, too, such a world of possibilities for 
one who could arouse that intense and 
purposeful nature that he was swept 
off his feet. 

“But you will forgive me if I come 
back by the next ship,”’ he said quickly. 

““No. Not if you come a day sooner 
than you intended.” 


NCE more their glances met like 

blows; then Georgiana moved 
rapidly toward the gangway, where the 
sailor in charge was beckoning. The 
Croftons, one and all, hurried forward, 
and the retreating traveler suffered 
their embraces. 

“*My child, youare forcing us to leave 
you here alone to look after yourself, 
after our promising to take every care ol 
you,”’ mourned Mrs. Crofton. ‘I shall 
be most uneasy about you.” 

““No, no, dear Aunt Olivia, you 
mustn’t be. I am a perfectly inde- 
pendent person, and I can take mysell 
home without a particle of trouble. 
Good-by—and please, please forgive 
me, all of you!” 

She was off at last, with Jeannettes 





added something under his breath, in 
response to which Jeannette nodded, 
smiling, and went with him to the front end of 
the car, where she alone was the last to wave 
farewell as he looked back from the platform. 

Georgiana caught a final glimpse of him as he 
ran along it with bared head, and the whole party 
waved hands and called parting salutes, in which 
she joined. Then Jeannette came back, and Georgi- 
ana looked searchingly at her, her own heart expe- 
riencing an uncomfortable sort of depression as she 
saw the exquisite flush on her cousin’s cheek and 
the light in her eyes. 

*** Tog in the manger!’’’ Georgiana sternly re- 
proached herself in her own thoughts. ‘“Isn’t it 
enough for you to have one man looking devotion 
at you, but you must claim everybody in sight?” 
And she made a determined and partially success- 
ful effort not to mind that things had turned out 
as they had. Only—she and James Stuart had 
been friends a very long time, and she was sorry to 
have the parting from him tinged by a cloud of 
misunderstanding. It would have been much 
better, she admitted to herself now, to have told 
him frankly in the beginning that Miles Channing 
was to be of the party. 


XI 


T WAS a journey of only a few hours to the dock 

where the party were to take ship, the sailing 
being set for early afternoon. Before it seemed 
possible, they had left the train and were being 
conveyed by motor to the pier. It was at the first 
whiff of salt-water fragrance that Georgiana felt a 
sudden onset of dread of the sailing of the great 





It had been put up by unskilled hands, as its 
crushed shape and damp exterior clearly showed. 
She opened it, wondering, and found a little bunch 
of garden flowers, sadly wilted, their limp stems 
protruding from the moistened newspaper in which 
they were wrapped. She searched for a card, and 
found it. In a hand she knew well, a little cramped, 
a little wavering but full of character, she read 
these words: 

Blessing her, praying for her, loving her. 


Georgiana’s heart gave a great leap of fear. 
What were those lines, what the context? She 
knew them—knew them well. She had never 
heard her father quote them, had never read with 
him the lines from which they came. Did he know 
them, use them with intent, not imagining she 
would place them? As well she remembered, they 
were from ‘‘Enoch Arden,” and she had spoken 
them herself, in a dramatized version of that pa- 
thetic poem, the last winter of her college life. And 
they ran thus: 


When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her. 


At the moment she was alone in the stateroom, 
the two girls having been an instant before sum- 
moned by their brother to meet some friends who 
had come on board to see them off. She stood star- 
ing at the touching little bunch of faded bloom, 
knowing just how tender had been the thought of 
her which had prompted the effort. It had not 
occurred to Mr. Warne that there was any other 


(Page 20) 


’ 


“But Georgiana, my dear child ——’ 

**QOh, please don’t try to keep me, Aunt Olivia! 
My mind is made up. I can’t tell you how it hurts 
to do it, but—I don’t dare to leave my father. If 
anything happened to him I could never forgive 
myself—never. He isn’t well. It would do no 
good to take me with you now. I should be so 
miserable I should spoil it all for you.” 

“Georgiana, listen.’? The calmly poised woman 
of the world held the clinging hand in a firm, warm 
grasp, the low voice spoke evenly: ‘‘ Many people 
feel just as you do, dear, on the eve of sailing. 
Some are made actually ill, even quite old travel- 
ers. But they know that it is pure hysteria and 
they fight it off, and afterward they are able to 
laugh at their fears. My dear, you are quite mis- 
taken about there being any danger threatening 
your father. He is in the best of hands, and he 
himself would be sadly disappointed ——”’ 


‘HE saw it was of no use, so Mrs. Crofton took 

her niece to her stateroom, and, sending for 

Jeannette and Rosalie, even for Uncle Thomas, 
tried in vain to shake her. 

Ten minutes before the hour of sailing, Rosalie, 
rushing about the decks in search of Miles Chan- 
ning, finally discovered him and burst out under 
her breath with the appalling news: ‘‘ Georgiana’s 
going back! She’s got the idea somehow that her 
father mayn’t live till she comes home. We can’t 
do a thing with her. Oh, do come and see if you 
can’t show her how absurd it is to do such a 
thing!” 


hot tears on her cheek; Rosalie’s re 
proachful and all but angry final speech, 
“T didn’t think you’d actually do it, Georgian 
Warne,” ringing in her ears; and Chester’s tolerant 
but disappointed prediction following her, “B) 
thunder, but you'll be a sorry girl when it’s too 
late, I can tell you that!” to make her feel thal 
nobody really understood or sympathized with het 
It was Uncle Thomas who applied the one touc! 
of balm to his niece’s sore heart: ‘‘ David Warne! 
a rich man, my dear girl, to have you,” he sal 
gently as he kissed her. ‘‘ Don’t feel too badly 
over disappointing us; it’s all right. Take goo! 
care of yourself going back and give my love 
your father.”’ 


She smiled bravely back at him before she 1" 
down the gangway with half a score of belated 
visitors to the ship. In a moment she was only ont 
of the crowd of people who were watching thie huge 


bulk of the liner draw almost imperceptibly away 


from the pier. Through blurred vision sh looked 
up to the spot where they all were waving at her 
and smiling—thank heaven, they were smiling, 4 
it was obviously their duty to do, no matt: what 


their feelings. 

When their faces had become indisting! shable, 
and the great ship had backed far out into the 
waters and was headed toward the Atlantic, Geor- 
giana turned to a porter at her elbow. ‘No, she 
said, ‘I didn’t sail. Yes, this trunk is mine; I> 
to go back.” 

Somehow, as she followed the man through the 
long, dingy building, the thing which drove home 
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How We are Running Our Homes With Less Work and Less Money 
Edited by Mrs. Christine Frederick 


National Secretary, Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 





Epirors’ NotE—Twenty housekeepers, from personal experiences, all trying the “New Housekeeping,” will tell on this page how they are actually doing it on varying 
inconics, and saving money, labor and time. These are the first three experiences. The next JOURNAL will present others. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 








{low I Cut My Housework in Half 





6s t 
r ~~m IT HAS been with growing interest 
y | that I have made a beginning in 
2;| my ‘‘new housekeeping,” seeking 


J\04| the most convenient location for 
WES) every article in the household, the 
£4 most efficient way to accomplish 
‘4 each task and the most intelligent 
|| way to distribute the income. 

The first thing I discovered was that I was con- 
suming useless time, energy and money in caring 
for a larger apartment than was needed for two 
people. Since the term of our lease expired shortly 
I could take my first step here. Now we are com- 
fortably located in a four-room apartment, with a 
porch for sleeping, and the rooms so grouped that 
there is no waste in long passageways. 

I turned my attention first to the kitchen. Ihad 
seen to it this time that the drain board of my sink 
was on the left hand, a matter of great convenience, 
but I could not change the location of stove, ice 
box and pantry, and so route my work as Mrs. 
Frederick convincingly explains will save the most 
steps. However, I could group my supplies about 
the kitchen cabinet where all my preparations are 
made, so | removed them from a shelf in the pantry 
to one within easy reach of the cabinet. 

At the right of the cabinet is the wastebasket 
to receive all papers; at the left is a folding stool 
which occupies a minimum of space and is my 
great convenience, for I make use of it constantly 
in all preparation work at the cabinet and the sink, 
and while washing dishes. 

Next came the convenient arrangement of tools. 
Out from the cabinet came the frying pan, two sizes 
of saucepans, salt, pepper, flour dredger and glasses 
for drippings and left-over butter. These were 
located over the stove along with the toaster, as- 
bestos pads and gas lighter. On hooks above the 
drain board, located at the right of the stove, were 
placed the folded, vertical dish drain, silver-draining 
basket and the hook for fireless irons. Under the 
drain board the fireless cooker easily rolled; by 
doing all slow cooking and roasting meats in it I 
reduced my gas bill 20 per cent. in the first month 
of use 

Hung above the sink are the brushes for cleaning 
the sink and vegetables, fiber dish mops, soap 
shaker and paring knife. On a small shelf in a cor- 
ner is a place for scouring powder and cork, min- 
eral wool (invaluable for cleaning burned places on 
aluminum), and an alarm clock, which serves as a 
reminder when baking, and heating fireless irons. 


TEXT I considered the steps in preparing, serv- 
AN ing and rearranging aftera meal. ‘This simple 
order saves me time and energy: 

1. Make preparations at cabinet and sink. 

2. Start the cooking processes. 

Set the table, bring in serving dishes to the 
kitchen on return. 

1. Clean utensils used in preparation. 

5. Cut bread and butter, draw water and place 
on tray. 

6. Serve food, putting all utensils to soak. 

7. Remove dishes from table, and wash. 

8. On return to living room place dishes in pan- 
try and put dining room in order. 

In making preparations for cooking, if any bak- 
ing is to be done I have found the use of scales 
to weigh the dry ingredients, rather than measure 
them, a means of saving utensils and time. The 
recipes which I use most frequently are filed in card 


tow 








indexes and lam working out the following informa- 
tion for each: 
CHOCOLATE CAKE | 
t SILS MEASURES WEIGHT | 
ener alight a aoe 
| 
} in Sere lp lara cupful of butter 4 ounces 
} | 19 cupful of sugar 12 ounces 
|} Sittcronplate | 134 cupfuls of flour 7 ounces 
| 1k . . . | 2 squares of chocolate | 2 ounces 
It 00n 4 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
| ing powder... . 
jit poon. | 3 tablespoonfuls of | 
| water .. sees | 
;21 and ) Z 
14} : y 4 eggs } 
| 1 ee 15 cupful of cream or 
Mie. foe a ee Ss 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 





INFORMATION 


t 32 cents (butter at 36 cents, eggs at 30 
nts or 29 cents, oleo at 23 cents). 
ne of preparation equals 15 minutes. | 
ne of baking equals 45 minutes. 
rves 25 pieces. | 
cret of success: 
Mixing— 
Cream chocolate with butter, sugar and 
eggs until it turns a lighter color. 
) Baking— 
Turn pan so mixture will rise evenly. 


Bul it is in the freedom from the old drudgery 
ol ¢i.hwashing that I have found my greatest 


delic!.t, with the outfit of a folding dish drain, big 
Iryin. basket for draining silver, two coconut-fiber 
Mons and a piece of rubber hose attached to the hot- 
Water faucet. I have unlimited use of hot water 
and ! make free use of the running water—the most 
sanitary method of dish-washing. I use only one 


sndardized” Tasks Save Both Time and Strength 


pan, round in shape and slightly larger than a dinner 
plate. In it I make a strong solution of soapsuds. 
White soap will give satisfactory results where a 
yellow soap, because of the resin in it, will leave a 
slight greasy film over the china. Doing dishes 
once a day by this method I find I can do in thirty 
minutes what formerly took forty-five. 

From a trained nurse I learned the best way of 
making a bed. I complete the placing of all covers 
on one side, then arrange and tuck in the foot of 
the bed as I go to the other side to finish the task. 
Formerly it took eight minutes to make the bed, 
now four. Likewise, in the daily cleaning of the 
house I have found it quickest to route the direc- 
tion of the work and then complete the use of one 
tool in conveniently grouped rooms before shift- 
ing to the next tool. ILLINOIs. 


How I Save $250 a Year on $2500 
Family Efficiency Gained Through a Careful Budget 





jJHREE babies are tucked in three 
| little beds and just now I can hear 
1 the clock tick over the last sleepy 
“good night” inthe next room. The 
little girlis five; the boys, three and 
one, respectively. Their father is a 
typical college professor in a small 
ee) college. We keep our accounts ac- 
curately and are not working under financial worry. 
We pay all bills by check and keep a file of indexed 
envelopes containing all receipts, check stubs and 
returned checks. In the last four years the income 
has almost doubled. We used to keep a book with 
accounts, but now we use a card index which we 
find much more flexible and a great time-saver. 
There are two sets of the index cards, one giving 
the names of the months, the other giving the 











j Ce eee 





heads of receipts and expenditures arranged alpha- 
betically. As each month is finished the cards.are 
moved back, together with the month card, for 
reference at any time. Some cards, such as those 
holding expenditures for electricity and telephone 
where there is but one entry for the month, may be 
used throughout the year. 

For the purpose of summaries we have classed 
the entry cards under several heads. By a com- 
parison of years we evolve our budget. Below is 
the summary grouping for the purpose of getting 
the percentages, and comparing them as the income 
has increased: 





YEARS 





1911 


1914 











(eee | ERETOFORE, on six thousand 
WA 4 ff dollars a year I spent all; now 
‘| I save with an income of only 
| two thousand a year, and all 
| because I have put my house- 
| keeping on a business basis. 
|| Weare two adults and three 
(l SESE)! children, the oldest child seven 
and the youngest three. We have one maid 
at twenty dollars a month. 

I equipped my laundry (which, I believe, 
should be on the main floor) with an electric 
washing machine, electric irons and an iron- 
ing board that is solid and adjusted to the 
maid’s height. I procured an electric vacuum 
cleaner, oil mops, a fireless cooker, an electric 
toaster, an excellent gas stove, a sink adjusted 
to the maid’s height, a high chair for sitting at 
the sink, light above the sink, adequate 
kitchen cupboards and an excellent and large 
ice box in the kitchen furnished with ice from 
the outside. By providing a convenient place 
foreverything and by systematizing the work, 
I have made it smoother. 

Instead of a serving table on wheels I furnish 
three large oblong lacquer trays. When the 
table is to be set one of these trays, with one 
trip, will carry into the dining room all the 
china, silver and glass needed for the setting; 
the second tray we place on our work table in 
the kitchen, and put on it everything from the 
ice box, bread box. etc., that is to be set on 
the table; then one trip carries that in. In 
the dining room we have two buffets, better 
called ‘‘serving tables.”’ I keep these free 
from unnecessary cut glass and fancy china. 
One tray is placed on each serving table, and, 
as the maid removes the dishes from the indi- 
vidual places, she merely takes one or two 
steps to whichever tray is nearest her, places 
the dishes there and continues so around the 
table. The third tray is kept in the kitchen 
free to use for carrying in each course, the 
second course being placed on the tray while 
the first course is being eaten. 

Our daily work follows the general routine 
of Monday for washing, Tuesday for ironing, 
Wednesday for baking and extra cleaning, 
Thursday for upstairs cleaning, Friday for 
downstairs cleaning, and Saturday for extra 
baking, extra cleaning and preparation for 
Sunday. 

The Monday schedule, somewhat out of the 
ordinary, consists of washing, scrubbing the 
kitchen, the bath room and the back entry in 
the morning. We use the electric washer and 
I help the housemaid manage the machine. 
We arise half an hour earlier than usual (at six 
o’clock), in this way getting the machine into 
operation before the household is astir. At 
about seven-fifteen I leave the laundry to pre 
pare and serve breakfast, dress the three-year 
old child and make the two otherchildren ready 
for school. 











v SOME convenient time between the ris 
£-\ ing hour and 9.30 I ordinarily prepare a 
casserole dish or a similar dish for the fireless 
cooker, which is to be the main part of the mid 
day mealfor Monday. The dessert is usually a 
custard, gelatin or cornstarch pudding pre- 
pared the Saturday before, with cookies or 
cake; or it may be fresh or canned fruit with 
cake. By having meats or vegetables in the 
casserole or the fireless cooker, and the sweet 
and starch in the dessert, I manage to main- 
tain a balanced diet. Immediately after the 
midday meal on Monday I prepare whatever 
can be made early for the evening meal. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the afternoon I attend to 
my college club while the maid puts the house 
in order and cares for the children. 

The furniture of the kitchen is so placed 
that a progressive route is made from the ice 
box, cupboards, stove, etc., to the dining room 





How I Systematized My Spending 


Spent All on $6000 a Year; Now Save on $2000 


and back. The work table is on rollers and 
can be wheeled to the sink to accept the dried 
dishes, and then wheeled to the cupboard, with 
all dishes on it ready to be put in their places. 

I use three household distribution sheets for 
each month. On these sheets are ruled, first 
a broad margin for notes, second a space for 
dates, and third fifteen spaces foritems. One 
sheet I use exclusively for edibles, the second 
for general home and operating expenses and 
the third for monthly balance or recapitula- 
tion sheet. I first tried the card system, but 
for my purposes the distribution sheet proved 
much more suitable. I use the card index for 
recipes, dates, addresses and memorandums of 
all kinds. | 


T TOOK me several months to work my items 

of edibles down to a small and still clear spac- 
ing. I now use fifteen items which cover 
everything. These are arranged alphabetically 
as follows: 1, bakery purchases; 2, beverages; 
3, butter; 4, cereals, flour, macaroni; 5, eggs; 
6, fruits (canned); 7, fruits (fresh); 8, meats; 
9, milk; 10, sugar, sirups; 11, spices, oils, 
vinegar, etc.; 12, vegetables (canned); 13, 
vegetables (fresh); 14, miscellaneous; 15, meals 
out. 

On the second sheet the items are as fol- 
lows: 1, carfare; 2, church, charities, etc.; 3, 
doctors, dentists, medicines; 4, entertainment 
and luxuries; 5, furnishings; 6, laundry and 
bath supplies; 7, periodicals, dues, etc.; 8, rent, 
light, heat, telephone, etc.; 9, service; 10A, 
11B, 12C, 13D, 14E, personal items of cloth 
ing, etc., for each member of the family; 15, 
savings. 

The third sheet I use for recapitulation 
by months, and here I follow Mrs. Frederick’s 
system of division and grouping quite 
exactly—that is, under the heads and subdi- 
visions of: 1, advancement; 2, clothing; 3, 
food; 4, luxuries; 5, operating expenses; 6, 
savings; 7, shelter. This page is one which 
acts upon our expenditures asa budget. From 
this page we learn that our average percent- 
ages of expenditure each month on two thou- 
sand dollars a year are about as follows: 1, 
advancement, 6!4 per cent.; 2, clothing, 61% 
per cent.; 3, food, 301% per cent.; 4, luxuries, 
11% per cent.; 5, operating, 2414 per cent.; 6, 
savings, 6 per cent.; 7, shelter, 2414 per cent. 
The percentages here do not adhere to what 
most authorities seem to consider correct. the 
amounts for operation and shelter being too 
high, and that for savings too low. This is our 
present problem. 

Our entertainment and educational ad 
vancement, although showing little financial 





expenditure, we are learning to obtain from 
nature, from outdoor sports, picture galleries 
and museums, public libraries, the university 
in our city, visits to manufacturing plants, 
factories, etc., and from our excellent public 
schools, it being quite impossible and absurd 
to keep the children in a private school with 
so small an income. 

When I commenced to use this system I 
knew nothing of what would be a practical 
expenditure of the income, so I was guided by 
those percentages given out by authorities 
who had already worked out the system. 
Having originally acquired the spending habit, 
it was not at once easy to adjust myself to 
recognize percentages; and I was astounded 
the first few months to find how far beyond 
our actual income we were living. So far I 
have found the shelter and operating expenses 
the hardest to reduce, because it has been difli- 
cult to change the standard of living, to which 
we had raised ourselves, too violently at first; 
every month, however, we “see more and more 
daylight,” and we have that wonderful sat- 
isfaction of knowing that we are mastering 
conditions and not they us. MINNESOTA. 
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Income . $1340 | $2500 








PER 
CENT 
Housing . 15 


PER 

CENT 
24 Rent or taxes and 

repairs 

17 Groceries, meat, 
milk, garden 

Each member has 
separate card 

27 Coal, electricity, 

| telephone, labor, 

| equipment, 

| 

| 

| 


BOOU .. 4. 23 
Clothes . . 13 


~“ 


| Operating 24 


laundry, doc- 
tor, medicine, 
dentist,station- 
ery, stamps, 
| | cleansers 

| Higher life 25 | Zs Books, maga- 
| zines, societies, 
| | | lodges, travel, 
| | | church, gifts, 
| 








charities, enter- 

} | tainment, in- 
| surance, bank 

account 





We live in a large modern house with the upstairs 
furnished, also part of the downstairs. We pay $50 
a month rent, and subrent the four upstairs rooms 
to young men students for $54 a month for about 
ten months of the year. This increases the income 
about $500. 

A college girl gives me half of her time, for which 
I pay her $2.50 a week. She does her work down- 
stairs and I look after the students’ rooms. We 
plan for her time off and time for me to run up to 
the university to help my husband with his type- 
writing or research problems in the laboratory. 

As to food, some will say that that percentage is 
low. But we enjoy almost perfect health, with 
doctor bills very nearly limited to the day the baby 
comes. We buyin large quantities, as often as pos- 
sible direct from the producer; we eat little meat; 
we have our food thoroughly cooked, and have 
simple menus varying from two to three articles, 
besides the bread and butter at each meal. This 
gives chance for great variety from meal to meal, 
as so many things do not appear on the table at one 
time. It is much simpler to serve a large quantity 
of one or two things than a little of several things, 
and the appetite is thus kept on the qui vive. 


} EGARDING clothes, we buy in August and 

January, when the sales are on, as many as pos- 
sible of the things we know we shall need, purchas- 
ing materials of good qualityand conservativestyle. 
The study of style books and patterns is fully as 
interesting as philosophy and college algebra used 
to be. Ladapt what I find to my liking, making the 
styles bend to me rather than aping the styles. I 
buy whole outfits in one becoming, noncombative 
color, and get the pleasure of creating out of mak- 
ing the things myself, to say nothing of having two 
or three gowns where I could have but one with the 
same money otherwise. My little tots have so far 
had their everyday clothes made of short lengths, 
which I am continually on the lookout for, with 
considerable saving. I always buy for them the 
very best shoes made, for every occasion. 

As to the operating expenses, the coal bill de- 
pends upon the severity of the winter, but the fur 
nace is efficient and the house is very warmly built. 
Our electric bill runs from $5 to $10 a month on 
a 9lo-cent rate. The students work late, and we 
have an electric washing machine and wringer 
with which we handle our three-hundred-piece 
washing every week, having all the clothes hung 
and the kitchen cleaned before noon. 

We have also an electric iron, fam and toaster, a 
buffing wheel and grindstone run by the washing- 
machine motor, and alarge electric vacuum cleaner. 
My husband advocates the same efficient equip 
ping for his home as for his laboratories, and these 
modern home appliances certainly save time, 
strength and money and make the ‘‘New House- 
keeping” a pleasure. We have bought one piece at 
a time as we felt we could afford the initial outlay. 
The next one on the list is a clothes mangle, 
though now the sheets, spreads, bath towels, 
underwear and hosiery are all folded away un- 
ironed, and everybody seems just as happy by our 
doing that way; some are certainly happier. 

The money for the running expenses is placed in 
one bank, and in a second bank we have an emer- 
gency and savings account. Last year we saved 
10 per cent. of the income. We hope to increase 
that this year. Sout DAKOTA. 


















































































































































That Dish 


of Baked Beans may do 


once ina while. But the beans 
are broken. Some are crisp 
and some mushy. Sauce must 
be added to make them ap- 
pealing. 

The beans are not half- 
baked. They are hard to di- 
gest. That's why you who 
serve that kind do not serve 


them often. 





This Dish 


of Baked Beans is Van 
Camp's. The beans are whole 


and mellow. The sauce is 


baked in—a 


drous zest. 


sauce of wonh- 


These beans are twice- 
baked, compared with the 
others. They easily digest. 
Folks this kind 
consider Baked Beans a lova- 


ble, royal dish. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorK«BEANS BAKED WITH 


TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


who serve 





10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Here is a dish which costs like 


beans and feeds like meat. 


Everybody likes it—men in par- 
Thousands of 


buy Van Camp's for men. 


ticular. restaurants 


It means better meals, lower 
food bills, less cooking. Wan Camp's 
displaces meat. It means right 


cooking in place of wrong. 


Don’t class it with Baked Beans 
in general, It's a distinctive dish. 
It's a result of real genius, plus 


modern invention. 


You will keep a shelf full of it 
when you find it out. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will 
refund your money. 

(385) 
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tlow Other Women Put Up Preserves 


From Early Summer to Late Autumn 


Grape Sauce 
1 Peck of Wild Grapes 
1 Peck of Apples 
34 Pound of Sugar to 
1 Pound of Fruit 


1 Ounce of Cinnamon 
2 Nutmegs 
1 Ounce of Ground 
Allspice 
Pick off a peck of wild grapes from the stems, 
and put onto boil. When tender strain through 
a jelly bag. Cook one peck of apples that have 
been quartered. When done run through the 
colander. Put the juice of the grapes and the 
apples in a porcelain kettle, and to each pound 
of this add three-quarters of a pound of white 
sugar, one ounce of ground cinnamon, two nut- 
megs, grated, and one ounce of ground allspice. 
Cook until thick, and put into glasses. This is 
fine for cold meats. 


Crab Apple and Pineapple Jelly 


1 Peck of Crab Apples 
2 Pineapples 


Equal Parts of Sugar 


A delicately flavored jelly is made by adding 
one or two cut and peeled pineapples to every 
peck of crab apples, and equal parts of sugar to 
the cooked and strained juice of the fruit. 
Make the same as other jelly. 


Rhubarb and Orange Marmalade 


Equal Parts of Sugar 
and Rhubarb 
1 Orange, and 


1. Pound of Raisins to 
Each Pound of 
Rhubarb 


Use equal parts of sugar and rhubarb un- 
peeled, but cut very fine. Add one whole orange 
and half a pound of raisins chopped fine to each 
pound of rhubarb. Mix thoroughly and allow to 
stand several hours in a stone or agate kettle. 
Then cook down until very thick. Pour into 
glass or paper jelly cups. 


Apple Chutney 


5 Pounds of Apples, 
When Peeled and 
Cored 

1 Pint of Vinegar 

1 Pound of Sultana 
Raisins 

1 Pound of Onions 

2 Ounces of Mustard 
Seed 


2 Ounces of Salt 
1 Ounce of Curry 
Powder 
14 Ounce of Cayenne 
Pepper 
34 Pound of Yellow 
Sugar 


Stew the apples and onions in the vinegar 
until well cooked and tender; then chop the 
Sultana raisins and add them, then all the other 
ingredients. Mix well, and boil for half an hour. 
When cold it is ready for use and makes a pleas- 
ant change with cold meats instead of pickle. 


Cherry Butter 
3 Cupfuls of Pulp 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
Boil Until Thick 
Select fine ripe cherries, testing them by pres- 
sure for bad ones, as you leave the pitsin. Cook 
the cherries with just a little water to start 
them. When cooked, rub through a sieve, add 
the sugar and cook until thick. 


Blue-Plum Conserve 


5 Pounds of Large Blue 
Plums 

Jranges 

-ackage of Raisins 


1 Pound of English 
Walnuts 

5 « 3 Pounds of Sugar 
1 I 

Stone the plums, and cut them into quarters. 
Wash the oranges, quarter and take out seeds; 
then grind them through a food chopper. Chop 
the raisins. Mix all together with the sugar, 
and let stand overnight. Cook slowly until the 
plum skins are soft; then add the nuts, chopped, 
and put into jars. 


Strawberry and Cranberry Conserve 
1 Quart of Cranberries 16 Pint of Water 
1 Pint of Sugar 

As a change from the regulation cranberry 
jelly or sauce this combination of cranberry 
with strawberry will be found appetizing. 
Cover and cook for ten minutes; then skim, and 
add to the cranberry one cupful of strawberry 
jam. Mix well; then pour into a mold and let 
stand until cool and set. 


Ginger Pears 
10 Pounds of Pears 
7 Pounds of Sugar 
+ Lemons 


6 Oranges 
1 Box of Crystallized 
Ginger 

Peel the pears, cut them into small pieces, put 
them into a preserving pan with the sugar, and 
cook slowly for one hour. Add the lemons, 
oranges and crystallized ginger cut into small 
pieces, and allow to simmer for three hours. 
Divide into glasses and cover. 


Grape Conserve 


1 Pound of Shelled 
Walnuts 
3 Juicy Oranges 


5 Pounds of Grapes 

5 Pounds of Sugar 

1 Pound of Raisins 
Remove the stems and skins from the grapes, 

and boil the pulp until tender; then press it 

through a sieve. Boil the 

skins of the oranges until 


Unusual Sweets With Muffins 


MARMALADE quite out of the ordinary is 

made with the following ingredients: Five 
pounds of rhubarb, six medium-sized oranges 
(navels are the best), three large lemons, one 
pound and a half of atmonds, and sugar. 

Wash and trim the rhubarb stalks, and cut 
them into very thin slices. With a meat board 
upon which to rest the stalks, two or three can 
be held at once andthe slicing done most ex- 
peditiously with a thin sharp knife. Peel the 
yellow rind very thinly from the oranges and 
lemons, remove the thick white pith, slice the 
pulp, and add to rhubarb. 

Cut the yellow rind of three of the oranges 
and one lemon into tiny strips; add to the other 
ingredients, with sugar in measure to total 
quantity. Tie the remainder of the peel in a 
bit of cheesecloth, and remove it after the mar- 
malade is cooked. Stir the mixture thoroughly, 
and set aside overnight. Boil until thick—about 
three-quarters of an hour will suffice—then add 
the almonds, which have been shelled, blanched 
and sliced, boil for ten minutes longer, pour into 
glasses, and, when cold, cover with paraffin. 


eh MAKE Apple Marmalade pare, quarter, 
core and slice enough apples to make four 
pounds. Wash three lemons, and slice them 
very thinly; add them to the apples, with one 
quart of water. Cook until the apple is soft, 
press through a colander, and measure; add an 
equal amount of sugar and one cupful and a 
half of blanched almonds cut into pieces. Stir 
and cook until thick like jelly. Pour into glasses, 
and, when cold, seal. 

Apricots, pineapple and lemon make a mar- 
malade which the college girl aptly defined as a 
‘*delectable conglomerate of good things.” 

Pare and stone the apricots, place in a large 
bowl, and add an equal bulk of white sugar. To 
five pounds of apricots allow one large can of 
grated pineapple, one dozen apricot kernels, 
blanched and cut into fine strips, and three 
lemons. Peel the lemons, cut the thin yellow 
rind of two lemons into very small pieces, and 
slice the pulp thinly. Boil all together until 
thick, or about three-quarters of an hour. Pour 
into glasses, and treat like jelly when cold. 

Strawberries preserved whole are a delicious 
conserve. Wash and hull ripe, firm strawber- 


ries. Add to each cupful of berries an equal , 


amount of sugar. Place in layers in a bowl, 
putting a thick layer of berries first. Let stand 
for two days. Turn into a preserving kettle, and 
cook gently until the marmalade is thick; add, 
just before removing from the fire, the juice of a 
lemon to each four cupfuls. Store like jelly. 
This is very good; the berries will be whole, 
surrounded by a thick clear jelly. 

Bar-le-Duc currants can be successfully imi- 
tated with large green gooseberries and currant 
juice. Remove the stems and the blossom ends, 
wash and drain the gooseberries, and mix thor- 
oughly with granulated sugar, using one cupful 
of sugar to one cupful of berries. Let stand 
until the following day. 

Cook ripe currants in water to cover until 
they burst. Drain through a jelly bag. Strain 
the berries from their sirup; add to every two 
cupfuls of sirup one cupful of currant juice. 
Cook for five minutes, and pour hot over the 
berries; let stand until the following day. Re- 
peat this process twice more. Pour all into a 
preserving kettle, and simmer gently until the 
berries look clear, but do not allow them to 
break. Fit very carefully into glasses, and seal 
when cold. 


*OOSEBERRIES and oranges make an excel- 

I \lent marmalade. Top and tail the goose- 
berries; wash, drain and place in a jar, with an 
equal measure of white sugar. To three pints of 
berries use four oranges and two lemons. Peel 
off the rind very thinly, and shred into threads. 
Cover witha cupful of water, and let stand over- 
night. Add the thinly sliced pulp of the oranges 
and the lemons to the berries, with an equal 
measure of sugar. Let stand until following 
day. Add all together and cook until thick; 
pour into glasses, and seal. 

Another extremely good marmalade calls for 
four pounds of pears, four lemons and 2 can of 
grated pineapple. 

Peel and core the pears, cook, in enough water 
to prevent them from burning, until red and 
quite soft. Rub through a colander. Peel the 
lemons, shred the yellow rind, and cut the pulp 
small; add all, with the pineapple, to the pears, 
with an equal measure of sugar. Cook for one 
hour. This is improved by adding blanched 
shredded almonds. Let the mixture cook for 
ten minutes longer. ELEANOR M. Lucas, 


Amber or Grapefruit Marmalade 


Water 
Sugar 


1 Orange 
1 Lemon 
1 Grapefruit 
Shave the orange, the lemon and the gtape- 
fruit very thin, rejecting nothing but the <ceds 
and cores. Measure the fruit, and add to it 
three times the quantity of water. Let it stand 
in an earthenware dish overnight, and next 
morning boil for ten minutes only. Stand an- 
other night, and on the second morning add 
pint for pint of sugar, and boil steadily until it 
jellies. The product should have a lumpy ap- 
pearance quite different from most marmalades, 
the strips of fruit being well defined in a clear 
pale jelly. To bring this about, stir as little as 
possible during the two hours or more of couk- 
ing which is required. 


Cherry Pickle 
7 Pounds of Red 114 Ounces of Whole 
Cherries Cloves 
3'% Pounds of Sugar 1g Pint of Vinegar 
2'% Ounces of Stick 
Cinnamon 
Wipe the cherries, then pit and drain them. 
Tie the spices in a cheesecloth bag, and heat 
them with the vinegar. Pour the hot vinegar 
over the cold cherries, and let the mixture stand 
overnight. Keep draining off and reheating 
each day for three or four days, then heat all 
together to the boiling point, and seal. 


Apple Relish 


7 Pounds of Apples 
2 Pounds of Seeded 
Raisins 
1 Pint of Vinegar 
31% Pounds of Sugar 
2 Oranges 


1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Cloves 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Powdered Cinna- 
mon 


Chop the raisins and put them into a 
porcelain-lined kettle; add the apples, chopped 
and unpeeled, the juice and the chopped peel of 
the oranges, the sugar, vinegar and spices. Boil 
steadily for half an hour. This relish will keep 
in unsealed cans all winter. 


Pickled Peaches 
16 Peck of Peaches 
lo Pint of Vinegar 
'o Pint of Water 


3 Pints of Sugar 

A Few Cloves 

Do not pare the peaches, but wipe them care- 
fully with a clean cloth, until smooth. Divide 
them into three equal parts. Bring the water, 
sugar and vinegar to the boiling point; then put 
in one third of the peaches, and boil for twenty 
minutes; remove them to a platter, then put in 
another third and in twenty minutes add the 
remaining third, until each part has cooked for 
twenty minutes, thus making one hour for the 
sirup. Stick one clove into each peach; put the 
peaches into jars, cover with the boiling sirup, 
and seal at once in glass jars. The peaches 
should not be too ripe. 


Watermelon Rind Pickle 


8 Poundsof Watermelon 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Rind, Cut in Little Ground Cinnamon 


Cubes 1 Tablespoonful of 
4 Pounds of Sugar Allspice 
1 Quart of Vinegar 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Whole Cloves 


Pare the rinds, and cut off the pink inside; 
then weigh eight pounds and put it into a 
porcelain-lined preserving pan, and cover with 
boiling water; then set on the back of the stove 
and simmer until quite tender, having it closely 
covered all the time. It will require about three 
hours. When done have ready the sirup made of 
the vinegar, sugar and spices. Tie the ground 
spices in a muslin bag, and put the whole clove 
in loose. These ingredients will make fout 
quarts of excellent pickle that is inexpensive 
and fine to serve with meats. 


Mint Chutney 


1 Handful of Mint 

1 Cupful of Seeded 
Raisins 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Tomato Catsup 
13 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Chop the mint fine, then mix it with the ot li 
ingredients until it becomes juicy. Serve in 
little sauce boat. 


Pickled Lime Relish 
1 Dozen Thin-Skinned 1 Cupful of Vinegar 
Pickled Limes 14 Cupful of Water 

1! Cupfuls of Sugar 

Wash the limes, and soak them in cold wat 
for twenty-four hours, changing the wat: 
several times. In the morning put them 0o\ 
the fire in a saucepan of cold water, and boil ' 
tila straw can penetrate easily. Let cool, cut 
eighths, and remove the seeds. Put the suga 
vinegar and water into 
saucepan; boil it for fifte: 


tender; then chop fine. “ ; : - ; ; | minutes, and pour over t! 

Put the grape skins and the fe HE readers of this page desire help with their canning and pre- || limes. This is very goo 

pulp into a saucepan; add serving, the Household Editor will be glad to answer any questions || served with escallop: 
| 


the orange juice, the boiled 
skins, the sugar, the raisins 
and the walnuts, and boil 
until quite thick. eee 


they may wish to ask her. 





Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope and 
send your letter in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


oysters and cold meats. !! 


may be prepared at a! 
| time and kept all the yeu 
’round. 
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Home Journal’s 
Baby Chart 


How You Can Tell Whether Your Baby is Developing Normally 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HERE are certain general points 
in development which are com- 
mon to most babies and young 
children and which help us to deter- 
mine whether they are normal or not. 
There are backward and _ precocious 
children who do not develop as does the 
average, normal child, but the points 
mentioned here are the ones generally 
found. 
Because a child measures or weighs 
a little more or less than the figures in 
the chart state for the normal baby 
there is no reason why the mother 
should be exceedingly anxious, but if 
the discrepancy is a very great one, 
then she will be wise to call in her 
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them correctly when the above-named 
kinds of scales are used. 

The scales used by the grocer, or 
those having weights which may be 
put on as the child grows, are the best 
nursery scales to purchase. They may 
be painted white if one wishes, and a 
flat basket like a market basket or a 
flower basket may be used on them 
while the baby is a young one. ‘The 
baby may lie on a pad or a blanket. 

Until the baby is one year old he 
should be weighed every week; after 
this once each month is enough. The 
first week the new baby usually loses 
a little, but after that time he should 
gain steadily. From four to six ounces 










family physician and have him exam- 
ine the baby to see if anything is really 
wrong. The weights and measurements given here 
are those used by Dr. L. E. Holt for boy babies. Girl 
babies usually weigh and measure a fraction less than 
do the little boys, but the usual difference is very slight 
and often none at all. 

To take the baby’s measurements strip him in a 
warm room and place him on a table having a per- 
fectly flat surface. Take an accurate tape measure, 
have someone hold the child’s knee down, and 
measure from the top of his head in a straight line 
to the heel, drawing the tapeline taut. This will give 
the height. 

The circumference of the chest is taken by placing 
the tapeline around the child’s chest directly over 
the nipples, midway between full inspiration and 
expiration. The circumference of the head is taken 
by placing the tapeline around it over the forehead 
in front and the occipital bone behind. 


How to Weigh the Baby 


OR the first four years the weights are to be taken 

without clothes s; then, after this, ordinary house 
clothing may be included. Spring scales and dial or 
needle sc ales are not the best to use if you wish to be 
accurate in weighing a baby. During the 
of life the gain is usually by 
ounces only, and if the child : 
moves at all while in the HEE 
scales it will be difficult to read 




















first year 


weekly is the average gain each week 
during the first six months of life. 

Breast-fed babies often gain more rapidly than 
bottle-fed ones. During extremely hot weather the 
gain may also be a little less, and sometimes denti- 
tion retards the gain a little for a time; but when 
there is a loss or no gain at all for three or more weeks, 
then something is usually wrong with the baby’s food 
or mode of life and the cause must be found. 


The First Set of Teeth 


F THE mother cannot detect the trouble, then the 
doctor should be summoned, not the neighbors, who 
would very likely lay the trouble to ‘‘only teething.”’ 

W eighing the baby every day I do not advocate. 
The gain or loss in that short time counts for very 
little, except in special cases of sick babies, and it 
only makes the mother nervous and anxious when 
there is no real cause for worry. 

Babies differ considerably in the time and way in 
which they cut teeth. Usually at one year of age a 
baby has six teeth, at one year and a half he has 
twelve teeth, at two years sixteen teeth and at two 
and a half years twenty teeth, which are all there 
are in the first set. 

It is well to know all this, because if the baby is 
exceedingly backward in teething there may be a 
tendency to rickets, and a bet- 
ter food should be found. In 
other cases there is a family 
tendency to be backward. 
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Fora Healthy, 
Happy, Big Baby 


OUR baby’s business 

isto eatand sleep. And 
he can’t sleep if his food 
is not just right. So fol- 
low these rules— 


For the first six months give 
your own breast milk, if you 
can; and if it begins to fail, add 
one ‘or two feedings of Ne stlé’s 
Food, because that is so close 
to mother’s milk the baby 
won’ t feel the difference; a lit- 
tle cool water between feedings. 
After six months, 1{ you are 
nursing your baby, wean him 
gradually on Nestlé’ s. Give 
him a spoonful of orange juice 
once a day, an hour before 
feeding; a spoonful of fresh 
beef juice at eight months; 
and when his teeth come, a bit 
of hard cracker to exercise 
them on after his feeding. 
Don’t give him 
more. Don’t give him cow’s 
milk. If you could milk the 
cow yourself and cover the 
milk up and carry it to your 
baby,and you could know that 
the cow was healthy, it might 
be safe to give your baby cow’s 
milk. Even then, it would be 
hard to digest, and you would 
have to modify it. Don’t ex- 
periment. Be safe—take the 
best modification known to 
science, 


Nestlés 


OO 


Five times as many mothers use 
it today as seven years ago. 
Nestle’s, as it comes to you in 
its air-tight can, needs only water 
to make it ready for your baby. 
Made from the clean milk of 
healthy cows in sanitary dairies— 
modified by a cereal that makes 
the curds as soft and fleecy as in 
mother’s milk, and the things 
your baby needs, added. Nestlé’s 
is safe for the most delicate baby. 


anything 


Send Coupon for 
sample can of 
Nestle’s - 
for twelve times. 
Send for the Book 
about babies and 
their care by Spe- 
ctalists. 


enough 





NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
232 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial 
Package. 
Name 


Address 
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b pn have always known 
that Wool Soap was 
the soap for woolens, laces 
and fine fabrics. Did you 
ever realize that the same 
qualities which make it 
supreme in that field also 
make it ideal for every toilet 
and bath requirement? 


It is mild and bland—will 
not injure the most delicate 
skin—lathers freely and 
cleanses thoroughly. 


The products from which 
it is made are as clean and 
wholesome as those served 
on your table—Wool Soap 
is absolutely pure. 


You can pay more money 
—but you cannot buy more 
quality at any price. 


Soap 


for ‘Toilet 
and Bath 


United sharing Coupon 


wrapped with every cake 


Swift & Company 
ee oe ae 
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DRAWN BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


HE human being is for the most part very 
self-centered and quite sure that he and 
his way of thinking and doing are right. 
There are some notable exceptions to this 
rule. I, myself, am one of them. My feeling 
that whatever I do will be the wrong thing 
amounts fairly to a mania, and, no doubt, goes 
very far toward influencing my choice in mat- 
ters of importance. 

One day I had a sudden inspiration to ask 
some friends in for four-o’clock tea. It was 
years ago, when I was just a young housewife, 
and, as we lived in a country neighborhood— 
not a real farm neighborhood, but a small coun- 
try town—I was decidedly doubtful of my social 
qualifications. I have since learned that the 
only social qualifications necessary for any 
occasion are instinctive kindness and perfect 
naturalness. These two things are legal tender 
anywhere among really intelligent people. 

But the knowledge that I was born and reared 
in very humble circumstances in a remote place 
still hampered me with the feeling that there 
must be many elegancies of conduct, of which I 
was ignorant, in giving a four-o’clock tea. The 
fact is, I was peculiarly free from oppressive 
village decorum. There is a sort of corked-up 
air of subdued flustration which is the popular 
attitude of some society leaders, which I never 
could assume. I think they mean it for dignity, 
but it really is bumptiousness, and I’m glad now 
that I never mastered it. 


] UT, anyhow, sister and I got our tea table 

ready—our thin slices of bread and butter 
and our little cakes—and then we got scared be- 
cause we realized that nobody in the village had 
ever done anything like it. They always gave 
you a starched napkin and served two courses 
of elaborate food calculated to make one who 
partook of it feel like a stuffed toad. 

My sister suddenly said to me: ‘What do 
you do at four-o’clock tea?” 

For the moment I was nonplused. Then I 
replied: ‘‘You just watch me, and whatever 
you see me do—don’t do it.”” This set us both 
off laughing and knocked every thought of 
formality or etiquette out of our heads just as 
the guests descended like a wolf on the fold, and 
of course the result was delightful and every- 
body had a good time. Much better, indeed, 
than if I had had a lot of cut-and-dried ideas 
and had been preoccupied and nervous trying 
to carry them out. 

In my work of making human documents I 
have never wrought with the least idea of telling 
people what to do and how to do it. My con- 
fessions have never been intended for advice; 
rather, they have been meant for the encourage- 
ment of people who, like me, are not so “dead 
sure”? that they know all about it. 

It is with no theories and without the least 
self-confidence, then, that I come to make a few 
remarks on the raising of boys. It is very early 
days for me to speak on this subject since I have 
had my little boy only five years, and they have 
been years of distracting grief and disaster, 
during which it has been possible to live only 
from hour to hour, feeling my way along through 
the day as the blind fumble along, sounding 
each step before taking it. 

One of my friends once said to me: ‘‘ You 
know nothing of ‘raising’ children because you 
have no boys.”’ My idea of this matter is that 
none of us knows very much about raising 
children anyhow. The people who seem to 
know most about it are those who haven’t any. 
This is a very old joke, but I am reminded of 
it by the persistent suggestions of my relatives 
and friends regarding the discipline of my little 
boy, who became my little boy through the 
early death of his little girl mother. 


pal CORNELIA says the child should not 
£-\ call his father ‘‘daddy.”’ The child’s father 
wishes to be called ‘‘daddy.”’ Aunt Katherine 
says the child should not be allowed to ride with 
his father in the car, because his father is a reck- 
less driver. The child’s father wishes the boy to 
ride with him in the car. Aunt Susan says no 
boy ought to hang around the hotel. My baby’s 
father lives at the hotel and desires that his son 
shall visit him there. The consensus of opinion 
is that the child will be ‘‘spoiled.’”’? I am sure he 
will be if there is to be any show of warfare 
between me and his father. 

I am a poor disciplinarian. No sooner do I 
start in on a job of discipline than I perceive 
the child’s point of view so clearly that my own 
argument (especially if it is a peach-tree switch) 
seems utterly inadequate to fit the case. I have 
been such a player all my life that I lose all 
thought of duty in the spirit of the occasion; 
but I fear I always did do that, and that is the 
reason [ “spoiled” my girls. 


Somebody wrote me a miraculous letter lately 
saying that I was not qualified to speak about 
life because I had had only two children. She 
declared that she writes for the press constantly 
and that some of her best articles have been 
written with a baby in her arms and four older 
children playing about. I hid my head in shame. 
I have got dinner with across baby astride of my 
hip. It wasn’t much of a dinner, and I wasn’t 
much of a mother or I wouldn’t have tried it, 
but I hadn’t learned to let the baby cry then. 

As to writing an acceptable article with a 
baby in my arms, the few times I have tried it 
have proved disastrous. The ink bottle is an 
attractive article to a baby, and I never saw one 
who didn’t take a savage delight in crumpling 
and tearing paper; but, as I say, discipline is 
not my forte, and I do not say that a baby who 
will sit gravely and allow a mother to write 
may not be produced—I am ready to believe 
anything. 

The truth is, babies are so much better than 
they used to be, since mothers have learned not 
to overfeed them, not to ‘‘trot”’ or rock them, 
not to take them up every time they whimper, 
that it really is gratifying to see them. The 
worst feature about this is that the overpro- 
gressive mother is likely to make away with her 
first child, learning to adopt the middle course 
between fads and facts. A child is a delicate 
instrument to experiment on. 


V JHEN I learned that I had a little boy to 

raise I lay in my bed flat on my back two 
weeks—thinking about it. I was nearly fifty 
years old and never had known anything about 
boys. My childhood was strangely a woman’s 
world, full of many useless fripperies of women’s 
ideals. My later life had disclosed to me so 
much of man’s deliberate inferiority that I felt 
weak and feeble at the thought of having to try 
to combat it. 

Whatever may be said to refute this, I hold 
that it is a fact that men do not try so hard to be 
good as women try. It is easier to impress ideas 
of chastity, of kindness, of mercy and of obedi- 
ence on the minds of little girls than upon those 
of little boys. To be sure, I speak from limited 
experience. 

But if there is any one thing above another 
which I believe the American nation stands 
in need of today I think it is parental discipline 
and example. We need the regularity and the 
habit of discipline. We need Sabbath-keeping 
and churchgoing habits—we need the discipline 
of staying at home and of finding home the best 
place. 

Do you know that homekeeping is instinctive 
in children, and that parents foster the ‘“‘go 
microbe”’ either by teaching the children the 
going habit or by allowing home to lack the 
charm that should hold them? 

Whatever may be said as to the raising of 
children (and I say nothing except by way of 
comment) there is much to be said about the 
way the children ‘‘raise’”? us. Stop a minute 
and think of that phase of it. Lay down your 
burden of deep responsibility for a while and 
try to think of the child’s influence on you and 
of what all it may teach you. We suffer a lot 
from the great burden of responsibility—and 
from the weight of trying to be our children. The 
heaviest grief I carry is caused by the excruciat- 
ing habit of living my children’s lives. 

The greatest mistake I ever made (which is 
saying a good deal) was an effort to stop doing 
this. This sounds contradictory, but it is true 
nevertheless. After passionately, and to the 
extreme of utter devotion and sacrifice, living 
my daughter’s life I suddenly withdrew from the 
scene of action and tried forcibly to set my child 
on her feet. 


44 shock was too great. Too many ten- 
drils of habit and dependence were abruptly 
broken at a time when her health was failing. 
I returned from an absence deliberately planned 
to force her to take responsibilities from which 
| had always shielded her, to find her passing 
away. Too long I had merged my personality 
in hers. She could not live without me. I had 
put in twenty-five years trying to impress my 
ideas on that child. Why did I not allow her to 
impress some of hers upon me? 

Well, I will do so with this little boy. I began 
the other day. I saw three boys coming across 
the yard, driving before them a disreputable 
brindled cat. If they had been in the most 
Rooseveltian jungle, stalking the most strenu- 
ous tiger the photograph of which ever adorned 
a page in a virile magazine, their faces could not 
have expressed more pure, mannish excitement 
and fierce joy. 

“Don’t get up too close on that cat, Bob, 
you'll scare her,’’ I heard John hiss with terrible 
intensity to his playmate. 

Do you think I leaned out the window and, 
with true grandmotherly instinct for joy killing, 
asked: ‘‘What are you doing to the dear little 
kitty, honey?”’ No. Isat tight. I knew just as 
well that they were going to put that cat into 
the tub of water under the pump as I know it 
now; but I did nothing. John got a fearful 
scratch—but he did not cry. As for me, I 
laughed and laughed till I shook the bed on 
which I was lying. 















Now let the association for the making of 
proper grandmothers come after me. Let the 
humane society take my grandchild from me 
Doubtless the society could make a man of him, 
and maybe I can’t; though, from what I can 
gather, he has the makings of one of some sort 
already in him, though this instinct for game 
stalking is, so far, the only indication I see of 
his sharing every American boy’s chance of 
being President of the United States. 

Before he said his prayers that night he told 
me he was sorry he did the cat that way. I had 
been ‘‘willing’” with all my power that he 
should do so—but the cat had already made 
him some sorry. 

One thing I ‘am going to allow this boy to 
influence me by is his passion for staying at home 
and having a good time. He seems to have the 
most glorious faculty of making the day pay its 
way. I think he got this from me. It used to 
be my greatest accomplishment, which isn’t 
saying much, since I have no real accomplish- 
ments. I cannot play or sing or paint or sew 
very well, or dance, or do anything that would 
show up well in an industrial exhibition. I am 
sorry for this. I should like above all else to 
be able to work out beautiful things with my 
hands—but hands, like children, are born, not 
made. There is a natural lack of deftness about 
mine which might have been taken out of them 
to a certain extent by practice, but which would 
have forbidden any real excellence in exquisite 
work. Don’t you imagine I can’t ‘‘work.” | 
can ‘bake a cherry pie,” not quite so “quick as 
a cat can wink its eye,” but swiftly, and do all 
sorts of housekeeping labor, but I have no ele- 
gant accomplishments. 


N JW, the great accomplishment which I be- 
4.N lieve children can teach us is that of finding 
the interest necessary for life in the day’s work. 
In the first place they furnish the material in 
themselves. The necessity for action is a great 
thing, as is the necessity for cheerfulness. And 
then, the demand for self-sacrifice! How long it 
takes us to know that this is good for us! 

I had been out of the nursery so long when 
my boy came that I had forgotten, if I had ever 
known, about toys and ‘‘playthings”’ littering 
the floor and lurking on the stairs. There is a 
difference between toys and playthings. The 
latter are far more important. A plaything may 
be a chair turned upside down, a stick, a piece 
of tin, a leather strap—any crude article made 
essential to the child mind by the creative 
instinct. 

When my boy came to me I had a playroom 
for him, but an unforeseen complication made 
it necessary for me to give this luxury up. The 
boy had to have his playthings in the sitting 
room. I fretted over this a good deal until an 
old neighbor told me that children ought to 
play right around the feet of their elders and 
that no opportunity for indirect instruction was 
so good as that of the parent at this time. 

Children, he declared, will listen much better 
when not told to listen. They will absorb ideas 
better when not handed to them in doses. He 
said it was his custom to carry in his mind cer- 
tain things he wished to impress on his little 
boys, and to talk about them to his wife in the 
evening while the children were playing around 
them. Many a time he noticed the children 
listening closely, when, if he had haled them 
up and given them the lesson, their minds, 
with natural perversity, would have been on 
play. He gave it as his opinion that many lonely 
and fruitless hours are spent by children in 
carcerated in playrooms longing for the com 
panionship of older people. It is not alway 
curiosity that prompts a child to hide in a 
corner to listen to the conversation of his 
elders—and there are few times, indeed, when 
the conversation which banishes a child from 
the room should be carried on at all. 


ARE boys “‘different”’ from girls because for 
4~\ ages men have made them so, or is it som¢ 
inherent quality of maleness that should not b« 
changed? Difficult and maybe useless ques 
tions! I mean to teach my boy to make bed 
and biscuits, to plant flowers and garden, t 
notice sunsets and tree blossoms and hats an: 
‘“‘manners,” to speak lovingly and to expres 
appreciation. Who knows what he may teac!l 
me in turn? 

Meanwhile, if he ‘‘turns out” well, I know 
the people who know us will say it is becaus‘ 
he had a wise grandmother. If the opposit« 
occurs, under precisely the same ministration 
on my part, they will say it was because hi 
grandmother ‘‘spoiled”’ him. 
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-dallion Design for Large- 
Sized Towel of Fine 
4 Huck or Damask 
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Letters Copied From Sisna- 
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ie THE preparation of new 
house linens the wise little 
housekeeper replenishes her 
stock with both useful and 
decorative articles for 
1 general service, as well as for 
special winter entertaining 
and early Christmas work. 
The medallion towels, the 
buffet or bureau scarf and 
the tray cloth show some 
very good patterns in cut- 
work and embroidery, de- 
signed by Minna M. Weiss. 
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Fel Whether short, 
tall, heavy or 

plump, there is 
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figure with all 
the comfort of 
old wearing, at 
first wearing. 
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NOTE—Working directions for this crocheted 
luncheon set, of a centerpiece and one each of the 
three required sizes in doilies, are given in THE 
JOURNAL’s pamphlet, ‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,” 
price 15 cents, which may be obtained by inclos- 
ing the amount to the Needlework Editors. - 
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Other Reduso Models $3 to $5. 





For Slender and Average 
Figures 


The corset for all 
occasions. Try one. 
Youwill receive the 
utmost in a corset— 
Comfort, 
Style, Fit, 
at a‘ price 
for every 
purse.’ 


$1.00 to 
$3.00 


_ 


STYLE 


449 
New Model 
Elastic inserts 
Over groin; 
new incurved 
waist; slightly 
rounded hips; 


medium bust. 


Coutil. 























. ‘ s . : 14724 = a : ~ 7 eee 
Some of the Newest Designs in Embroidered Guest Towels All-White and Colored Work are Shown in Pleasing Contrast 
ee. Es a PEN a ee ee ee TSE RE ee es 


7 RANSEER patterns for No. 14721 (4 designs), 15 cents; No. 14722 (2 designs), 15 cents; No. 14723, 15 cents ; No. 14724 (6 designs), 15 cents, and 
No. 14727 (2 designs), 15 cents. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies 
Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following offices of the Home 
Pattern Company: 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. on 

The Embroidery Book, price 10 cents at agencies or 15 cents by mail, contains a variety of designs for embroidery, cross-stitch, stenciling, patchwork, 
and braiding for dresses, underwear, babies’ outfits, bedroom and dining-table linens, cushions and all kinds of decorative furnishing for which transfer 
Send for a copy by mail, inclosing the price to the Home Pattern Company at any of the above addresses. 


patterns can be supplied. 





$900 























Insist on W. B. Corsets and get best value for your 
money. If yourdealercannot supply you, send 
usstylenumber,sizeand price. Catalogue free. 

















WEINGARTEN BROS.., Inc., 34th and Broadway, NewYork 














—when it 
compels you to 
sacrifice the compan- 
ionship of your friends— 
whenit denies you the enjoy- 
ment of a walk, a dance, a 
shoppingtrip—remember this : 


You are being robbed of your 
pleasures needlessly! 


Needlessly, because you are of- 
fered, in the Red Cross Shoe, com- 
plete release from this great bug- 
bear—with just the smart, trim 
appearance you want your foot to 
have, 

Go choose your style at the Red 
Cross store in your town. Try it 
on. Note, first, how small it makes 
the foot appear, how charming is 
its every line. Then note how it 
‘*bends with your foot,” making 
every step easy, graceful, wholly 
comfortable. Prices: $4 to $8. 

Red Cross PLIO, a shoe of ex- 
cellent value, embodying all the 
Red Cross Style and Comfort. 
Prices: $3.50 and $4. 


Write for “Shopping List” 


A unique little book for your purse and a 
guide to what 
With it we will send you the name of your 
Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order 
direct. Write today, 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 
501—548 Dandridge St.. Cincinnati, O. 


ar in shoes this season 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 19 15 
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In Everyday Experiences That We All Have 


By H. Addington Bruce 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Bruce here endeavors to solve, in the light of present scientific knowledge, any “psychic riddles” his readers may submit to 
him from their personal experiences. If, therefore, you have ever had a dream, an intuition, a “premonition,” had experience with what you thought was 
a “ghost,” or any other incident that has puzzled you, send a brief, plainly expressed account of it to Mr. Bruce, and he will try, from years of study and 
experience, to solve it for you. No names will be published—merely initials, Address H. Addington Bruce, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


sharply raised by the experiences related 
to me by a number of readers of THE 
Lapirs’ Home JourNAL. Judging from their 
communications more people see apparitions of 
one sort or another than is generally supposed. 
And, on the facts stated by them, it is easy to 
appreciate the anxiety and alarm which ghost- 
seeing usually causes. 
Take this experience, narrated by Miss D.H., 
of Brooklyn: 


Pr NHE question, “Just what is a ghost?” is 


I was in bed with my sister, and awake. There 
was light enough in the room for me to see dis- 
tinctly. I do not know that I was thinking of 
anything in particular. 

Suddenly I saw the ghostlike figure of a man. 
I could see the bureau in front of which he was 
standing. I stared voiceless until he advanced to 
the bed. Then I screamed, and I heard a voice 
say: 

*“‘Don’t be frightened; it’s only I.” 

My sister then awoke and spoke to me, and the 
figure disappeared. I do not remember his face, 
though I do think he had a mustache and was 
rather dark. 


Assuming that this figure was not that of a 
living man—and Miss D. H. evidently is posi- 
tive it was not—we have here a typical instance 
of what may be called the common, or garden, 
variety of ghost. To make a sudden, momen- 
tary and seemingly meaningless appearance is 
characteristic of many ghostly visitants. 


The Ghost of a Suicide 


7 it is by no means the universal rule, as 
witness an experience reported by a Con- 
necticut reader. Here is her story: 


Before my brother joined the army he disbe- 
lieved utterly in ghosts. Now heis a firm believer 
in them, for this reason: 

At the fort where he was stationed is a large 
building used only for a signal station. At times 
my brother had to stay there at night, attending 
to the switchboard. Every once in a while, he 
said, he would feel as though someone were 
standing by his side, and that side of his body 
would feel chilly. 

Once he was called at midnight to relieve at the 
switchboard. The man then on duty, R ,a 
recruit, was pale and shivering. He said he was 
sick, but he would tell no one what was the 
matter. 

A few nights later, R being present, an old 
soldier, answering a question by my brother, told 
him the signal station was supposed to be haunted 
by the ghost of a soldier who had shot himself in 
the head by the aid of a mirror. 

At this R——— sprang out of his seat, and cried: 
**Heavens! That is exactly what I saw!’’ 


A Michigan Cottage Ghost 


-~OMETIMES, indeed, a ghost is seen at one 
and the same time by several persons. As 
impressive an instance of this as has ever come 
to my knowledge is communicated by Mrs. 
J. A.C., of California. 

This lady writes that it used to be a custom 
for the members of her family to reunite for a 
week every summer at a cottage on a Michigan 
lake. This cottage was leased by her mother 
expressly for the family reunion. Mrs. J.A.C. 
goes on: 


Mother was a semi-invalid, and this outing was 
one she looked forward to with great joy. Her 
pleasure was in our pleasure, and her figure, 
standing in the doorway watching the little sail- 
ing parties embark, and waving us farewell, was 
one of the scenes that stand out most vividly in 
our memories. 

Two years after her passing, my brother and 
two friends of his, who were also especially dear 
to my mother, rented a cottage at this same lake. 
My sister and I, and four young ladies, also 
special friends of my mother, spent a day with 
them. It was the first time any of us had been at 
the lake since mother passed away. She naturally 
was in our minds and hearts constantly. 

In the late afternoon the entire party started 
out for a sail in two boats. All were in except my 
brother and myself, when someone said: ‘‘Oh, 
look!’’ 

We looked toward the cottage, and in the door- 
way, in the old familiar attitude, stood our 
mother. Impulsively, with outstretched arms, 
I ran up the little path, but at the foot of the steps 
the vision vanished. 


Ghosts of the Living Too 


R—WHICH is an important point in con- 

nection with the problem of apparitions 
the ghost seen may be the phantasmal form, not 
of a person who has passed away, but of a living 
one. E.M. writes me from Boston: 

I was sitting in the back parlor of our house 
reading a book. My mother sat in the bay win- 
dow of the front room, also reading. Folding 
doors connecting the two rooms were that day 
wide open. 

Glancing up, I was startled to see between the 
doors the form of aman. He was invisible to my 


mother, but the vision lasted long enough for me 

to describe his appearance. It was no one 

— though I felt sure I had seen him 
ore. 

Unable to solve the mystery, I returned to my 
reading. An hour later I was interrupted by my 
mother, who said a stranger was at our door. 

As soon as I saw the caller I knew him to be the 
man I had seen between the folding doors. He 
made himself known as a friend of the family, 
who had been in Florida for some years, and 
who we had no idea was in our parts. I was 
never well acquainted with him. 


The True Nature of Ghosts 


OW, in this case it is obvious that the ghost 
4+ N seen by E. M. had no material reality. For 
it is impossible that the Floridian could have 
been bodily in E. M.’s house and have been at 
the same time in another part of the city. What 
E. M. saw was an entirely subjective affair—a 
hallucination of the sense of vision. 

Yet, so far as appearances went, the living 
Floridian was as much of a ghost to E. M. as 
the apparitions of the dead were to the soldier 
R—— and the California lady. Were these 
apparitions likewise devoid of material reality? 
Were they likewise visual hallucinations? Mod- 
ern psychology answers these questions em- 
phatically in the affirmative, especially in view 
of the fact that, besides ghosts of living persons, 
there are many well-authenticated instances of 
ghosts of inanimate things. 

I know of one case in which, just after going 
to bed, an unimaginative Englishman heard a 
peculiar series of light taps in the hallway. His 
door was open, and there was a light in the hall 
half-illumining his room. As he gazed he saw 
two top boots glide into the room, pass across 
the floor and vanish into the opposite wall. 
They moved exactly as though someone were 
walking rapidly. 


Why Ghosts are Seen 


EARING also in mind that ghosts usually 

appear dressed in the garb of earthly life, 
the inference is unescapable that all ghosts are 
equally devoid of material reality. But to say 
this is by no means fully to explain them. 
Granted that ghosts are hallucinatory images, 
the question remains as to why people have 
such hallucinations. Why, for example, should 
a normal, healthy woman see a phantasm of an 
absent friend who unexpectedly arrives in per- 
son an hour afterward? 

On this point scientific psychical research has 
thrown helpful light. The earliest experiments 
in telepathy, or thought transference, revealed 
the interesting fact that when such experiments 
were successful the thoughts transmitted were 
often received, not as mere ideas but as visual 
hallucinations. This suggested that possibly 
the ghosts so frequently recorded as appearing 
coincidental with, or soon after, the passing 
away of the person seen in phantasm were sim- 
ilarly hallucinations of telepathic origin. 

To test this theory the attempt was made to 
cause absent friends to see images of the experi- 
menters themselves. Some impressive results 
were obtained. In many cases the persons ex- 
perimented on reported that at the hour of the 
experiment—of which, of course, they were 
kept ignorant—they actually saw a ghostly 
form of the experimenter. 

What this meant was that they had them- 
selves externalized the idea telepathically 
received by them. Undoubtedly many of the 
ghosts that puzzle and alarm their seers are thus 
created. In E. M.’s case we need seek no 
farther for an explanation. Possibly the ghost 
seen in D. H.’s bedroom was also a telepathic 
hallucination, and represented the externalizing 
of an idea lodged in D. H.’s mind by someone 
who was then thinking intently of her. 


Self-Created Ghosts 


N ORE likely, however, this bedroom ghost 
4 was wholly a product of D. H.’s own mind. 
Experiment has proved that everybody when 
in a ‘‘dissociated” state—that is, when half- 
awake, in reverie, or in a nervous condition—is 
liable to experience hallucinations representing 
ideas latent in his consciousness. D. H.’s 
ghost may even have been merely a continua- 
tion in the waking state of a dream image. 
Most ghosts, in fact, may be safely dismissed 
as nothing more than self-created hallucina- 
tions. The ghost seen by R certainly 
belongs to this class, unless indeed it were the 
result of a practical joke by some fellow-soldier. 
R—— need only have unconsciously overheard 


THE EDITORS, 


some talk of the suicide to have obtained a 
mental image of it that might easily be exter 
nalized as a vivid hallucination while he sat, 
weary and dozing, in the lonely signal station. 
His Connecticut comrade’s ‘‘feelings of a pres- 
ence’’ would similarly be due to subconscious 
knowledge of the tragedy. 

So with the ghost seen in the doorway of the 
Michigan cottage. All day, Mrs. J. A. C. men- 
tions, the entire party had been thinking of the 
mother who had gone. Their mood was such 
that if one of them developed a hallucinatory 
image of her, the rest would readily seize the 
suggestion and experience a similar hallucina- 
tion. In matters of this sort the human mind is 
oversensitive to suggestibility. 


A Dream of a Missing Book 


\ ARS. M. M. B., of Oregon, sends an interest- 
pe ing account of a dream that enabled her to 
recover a book which her father, shortly before 
his death, had advised her to retain from his 
library, bequeathed to a medical college. Oddly 
enough, when she went to get this book she 
found she had forgottenits title. But, she writes: 


One night I dreamed that father came into the 
room and stood at the foot of the bed. At once I 
asked him the name of the book. Throwing back 
his head he laughed in his characteristic way, 
brought down his fist on the footboard, and said: 
“Oh, that was C *s medical compend.” 

You may easily believe that I sent at once an 
inquiry as to whether there was such a book 
among those shipped to the college, and if s 
would they return it? They sent me C ’s 
*“*‘Compend of Materia Medica,’’ which I joy- 
fully received, and still treasure in my own library. 

I am not superstitious, nor yet a believer in 
dreams, but—what was it? 


Merely the emergence in sleep of the for- 
gotten memory of the book’s title, presented in 
a dramatic, impressive way in accordance with 
the habitual tendency of the sleeping con- 
sciousness to dramatize everything with which 
it deals. 


Warned by a Nightmare 


N ISS I. S.,of Massachusetts, reports another 
unusual dream experience: 


My mother tells the following: 

When I [Miss I. S.] was several months old she 
one night put me to sleep in my cradle, sound and 
well as usual, and then went to sleep herself. In 
the night she was awakened by a dreadful night- 
mare. She dreamed she was standing over my 
newly made grave. 

Getting out of bed, she rushed to my cradle. 
I was as pale as the sheet, my breath came fast and 
heavy, and she could not wake me for some time. 
By the time the doctor arrived I had gone into 
violent convulsions. 

My mother to this day says her dream had 
saved my life. Can you explain it? 


What undoubtedly had happened was that the 
noise, however slight, made by the stricken 
child, had disturbed the watchful mother’s sleep, 
giving rise to the symbolical and most fortu- 
nate nightmare. 


A Minnesota Woman’s Dream 


IF AN altogether different order is the fol- 
lowing dream, reported by Mrs. K.S. W., 
of Minnesota: 


A trifle over a year ago, contemplating a trip 
East, I decided to rent my furnished six-room 
apartment. It was taken by two young ladies, 
one employed, the other the homekeeper. 

Some three weeks later I had the most dis- 
tressing dream. I thought I went over to my 
apartment, only to find everything in most dread 
ful confusion. The sun porch had been converted 
into a temporary bedroom, and in my own bed 
room, where usually stood the dressing table 
(now on the porch), stood a small iron bed, white, 
with everything upset and dirty. In my dream I 
also saw that the young ladies had taken in as 
boarders a married couple with two little ones. 

Well, I immediately forgot the dream, but 
several nights later had the same dream again. 

Imagine my surprise at learning, after my 
return home, that just what I dreamed had actu- 
ally occurred, even to the little white bed. 


On the facts as stated this dream must be 
regarded as telepathic. There is, of course, a 
possibility that the dreamer, before leaving 
home, had, without being aware of it, heard her 
prospective tenants talking about their plans 
for taking in boarders, changing the furniture, 
etc. The dream would then be merely the 
emergence of a subconscious memory. 

But if this possibility is excluded, there 
would seem to be no satisfactory explanation 
short of thought transference from the mind of 
someone who knew of the changes in the apart 
ment to the mind of the dreamer. 




































THE OTHER WOMAN’S HOUSE 















































DESIGNEO BY EDWARD KENT 


HERE have’ been many de- 

mands recently for the bunga- 
low with one or two rooms and 
a sleeping porch on the second 
floor. The design above not only 
fills this requirement but is a 
charming home also. On the first 
floor are five rooms, and above 
three rooms and a sleeping porch. 











With the Sleeping Porch 


By Carey Edmunds 

















DESIGNED BY JOSEPH WN. HETTEL 


QUAINT Colonial house is 

the one above, with a big 
sleeping porch at the rear over the 
living porch. The first-floor walls 
are of hollow tile with stucco 
finish, and above the house is 
shingled. The well-arranged 
planting about the house is one of 
its most interesting features. 
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DESIGNED BY N S$. MEAD 





OUR rooms, a bath and a sleeping 
porch are shown on the floor plan of 
this bungalow. If another bedroom is 
needed the sleeping porch is so situated 
that it can be converted into one. The 
exterior is of shingles stained brown, 
which harmonizes well with the finish 
of the porch base. The flower box at 
the side is a pretty touch. The bunga- 
low cost $1150. Below is a most attrac- 
tive two-and-a-half story house of frame 
construction with stucco exterior. A 
good-sized sleeping porch is seen on the 
right above the kitchen and the laundry. 
The plan shows a central hall with the 
living room on one side and the dining 
room on the other. The bay window 
occupies one entire end of this room. 
[here is also a pantry on the first floor. 
On the second floor are three large rooms 
and a bath, and above there are three 
rooms with a bath and a storeroom. 






































































CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE PALMER 
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LLING 
ST above is shown another bungalow 

for a small family. The foundation 
is of concrete, and the exterior is of 
shingles. The interior is finished through- 
out with pine, -and all the walls are 
plastered. There is a fireplace in the 
living room, and this room and the din- 
ing room form practically one big room. 
The cost was $1300. On the left is a 
moderate-priced house of most interest- 
ing design, the exterior being plaster over 
metal lath. The interior is just as charm- 
ing as the exterior. It was designed by 
George A. Clark, who has shown in his 
treatment a dignity and gracefulness of 
line that are worthy of note. The en- 
trance door is especi lly attractive. 

The sleeping porch of the house below 
is seen at the front. It is the chief unit 
in the design and is so situated that dur- 
ing the day it makes a most comfortable 
sun room * 
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DESIGNED BY DRUCKENMILLER, STACKHOUSE & WILLIAMS 











DESIGNED BY DUHRING. OKIE & ZIEGLER 


NOTE — We shall be gladto send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows or houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if you send a stamped, addressed envelope; but if all are requested four cents 
should be affixed tothe envelope. Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How 
to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or a pamphlet, “What You Should Know When Building a Little House.” by Charles E. White, Jr., but a two-cent stamp mus? be inclosed for each. 
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Willow Furniture for the Odd Comer 


For Your Own House or for the Bride-to-Be 
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SED Soo 


— 


By Ekin Wallick 





NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about the various pieces of willow furniture which 
are shown on this page, if a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope is inclosed with the inquiry. Address Mr. Ekin 
Wallick, in care of THE LADIES” HOME JoURNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 











Two Lamps for the Living Room. 
The First Measures 25 Inches and 
the Second 26 Inches 


UCH charm 
is added to 
a room by-an ap- 









propriately placed 
piece of willow 
furniture. All of 
these designs are 
attractive arid rea- : 
sonable in price. : 

The chairs and } 
tables are shown XM HY 
in the natural- 
colored willow, 
but for a vety 
slight additional 
cost the pieces 
may be stained 
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N THE center above 
is shown an interest- 
NYY NYVAN ing hourglass chair 
) Wy which can be used in 
WY) wath almost any room of a 

itll house. A booklover will 
appreciate the chair 
next to it, aS itis pro- 
vided with a side pocket 
for papers or books. 
Just above is a good 
type for a living room. 
Then on the left is an 
attractive English gar- 
den chair for the living 
room or porch. 





A Round Table With a Removable 
Glass Tray is Useful for Serving Tea 





Decorative Borders for the 
Babys Bathtub 























Above, “The Water Babies”; Below, “The Duck Pond”’ 

















“Toe borders are easily done with oil paints, 
and an outline of any one of them may be had 
for atwo-cent stamp. Address Carey Edmunds, 
in care of THe Lanizs’ HomE JouRNAL. 
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These Lamps, Smaller Than 
Those Opposite, Would be 
Pretty in a Bedroom 


O EXTRA 

charge is made 
for staining the 
lamps. The cush- 
ions for the-seats of 
the chairs and the 
back cushions are 
usually covered 
in denim, but they 
may be covered in 
tapestry or in cre- 
tonne orsilk to har- 
monize with the 
furnishings of the 
rest of the room. 
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able for almost any 
room in the house, 
and makes a good 
porch chair also. The 
broad back is com- 
fortable for reading, 
and in line it is grace- 
fui as well. On the 
right is another chair 
of good proportions 
suitable for all- 
around use, also rea- 
sonable in price. 
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NE of the most eee 
popular willow- hh N oR 
chair designs isshown y, yy SOAR 
just above. It is in- envi’ F 
expensive and is suit- Mt) ri y Wy (yyy) 
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A Table for Porch or Indoor Use, With 
Side Pockets for Newspapers 











This is Really for the Baby's 











. Belongings, but Some Women 
Here are Two Very Comfortable Armchairs Which Could be Used to Good Have Found it Makes a- Very 
Advantage in the Odd Comer in Either a Bedroom or a Living Room Convenient Sewing Stand 
{Page 2. 





Two Attractive Bedroom Chairs, The Cretonne Coverings are of the Same 
Design as That Used for the Draperies in the Rest of the Room 
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he Intended to Do, and What She Found She Had to Do 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


AUTHOR OF “TAE VOICE AT THE END OF THE WIRE,’ ETC. 


HE class,”’ said the teacher in 

that carefully modulated tone 

characteristic of teachers of 

long experience, “‘may take out 
their readers.” 

There was a distinct buzz of 
pleasure as the class obeyed. 
Books opened, they looked up ex- 
pectantly. Teacher’s choice of 
omeone to begin was always un- 
certain. Her eye ran quickly over 
the sixty boys and girls before her. 
In the corner Tommy was feeling 
under his desk in a manner that 
hetokened hidden sweets. 

With twinklihg eyes she an- 
nounced: ‘Tommy may begin.” 

The class, appraising the twinkle, 
knew instantly that Tommy had 
been caught unaware. The teacher 
smiled broadly; the class smiled in 
response, and ‘Tommy, becoming 
aware of the smile, smiled sheep- 
ishly in return. As he began to 
read the door opened to admit two 
men. Tommy paused. The class never stirred. 
It was ‘“‘ well disciplined.’”’ Not until the two 
men stood at the front of the room did more 
than a shifty glance turn their way.. Once in 
front the class regarded them with indifference. 
The principal was a frequent visitor. A younger 
man stood by his side—the new assistant in- 
structor in physical training. 

“You may omit the reading lesson,’’ ob- 
served the principal. ‘‘We should like to see one 
in calisthenics.” 

“The class,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘may close 
their readers.”” 

The class obeyed. 

“*One,’’ said the teacher. The children folded 
their hands. ‘‘Two.’’ The right hands unfolded 
themselves and went down to the edges of the 
seats. ‘‘ Three.’’ There was a scuffle as sixty left 
feet extended into the aisles. ‘‘ Four.’’ The chil- 
dren were on their feet, hands held tense at 
their sides, heads erect, eyes glued to the front. 





( BEDIENT to the command they followed 

the orders, ‘‘Arms forward bend, right foot 
forward place,” through a long series. At the 
end they returned, according to three counts, to 
their seats. 

‘“Very nice,’”? commented the new assistant 
instructor in physical training. He shook hands 
with the teacher and then observed: ‘* You 
might open the windows.”’ 

‘*We are not allowed,” said the teacher, 
interfere with the system of ventilation.” 

The class, eyes front, heard them depart. 

“*You may prepare for arithmetic,” said the 
teacher. There was a buzz of disapproval. 

‘*Ain’t we goin’ to read?” demanded a boy 
whose red hair betokened a fighting spirit. 

‘*The time for reading has passed,”’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘You may solve the problems on the 
hoard.” 

The red-haired boy brought his pencil down 
with emphasis on his arithmetic paper. Sympa- 
thetic but eager, the class waited for a reproof. 
None came. Apparently the teacher had not 
noticed. She had seated herself and was mark- 
ing papers. Reassured, the bolder spirits fell 
to work with little noises of protests, still un- 
noticed. ‘‘] don’t blame them,’’ muttered the 
woman at the desk rebelliously. ‘I feel about 
the same way myself.” 

Stolid of countenance she marked on until 
the closing bell rang. As the children filed out 
she again seated herself. 

A division sash opened, and the graying head 
of the teacher in the next room appeared. ‘‘In 
to see you too?” she inquired. 

‘*Ves,”’ replied the teacher; ‘‘that’s the fifth 
supervision this week. I wonder if we are sup- 
posed to have any ability of our own left? Be- 
tween this supervision business and programs 
and courses of study and prescribed textbooks 
| feel about like a cog in the machinery. He 
was good enough,”’ she added with a touch of 
humor, ‘*to say that the lesson was very nice.’’ 

‘““That youngster!” ejaculated the second 
teacher. They both laughed, not without bit- 
terness. 

‘* Did yvou,’’ asked the first, ‘‘by any chance 
come into this profession with ideals?” 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the second briefly. 

** Where are they?” There was an instant’s 
pause, and then the sash softly closed. 
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TOW the teacher sat with her chinin her hands 
i N thinking. “A cogin the machinery,” she had 
called herself truly, with all her work planned 
and laid out for her without call for initiative on 
her part. The superintendents 











She had not always been ‘“‘good.”’ She had 
entered her normal course fifteen years ago 
with a reverence for her chosen profession; she 
had listened eagerly to the visions of its idealists, 
Frébel, Pestalozzi, Rousseau; she learned the 
folly of corporal punishment, its reflection upon 
its perpetrator. She experimented in teaching 
in a select school with a small class of select 
pupils, in lessons not over one half-hour. The 
results were entirely satisfactory; the children, 
well bred and well trained, listened attentively; 
the order was perfect, and her critic teachers 
were warm in their praises. She felt, as sincerely 
as a pastor feels, a ‘‘call’’ to her profession. 


y HEN her first summons to substitute came 

she welcomed it joyously. She went with 
all the precepts of her normal course ringing in 
her ears. She looked rather startled when the 
principal ushered her into her classroom. In 
seats designed for thirty were crowded fifty boys 
and girls ranging from eight to twelve years, half 
of them colored, half white. As she entered they 
looked up and a knowing, derisive grin spread 
from one face to another. The principal intro- 
duced her to her class and left. 

Hardly had the door closed than, with a clat- 
ter and din that shook the floor and sashes, 
two-thirds of the class rose: ‘‘ Lemme give out 
the readers, teacher?”’ ‘“‘ I’llcleanthe boards for 
yer.” “T’lltake the rubbers downand clean’em.”’ 

Arms shook in her face, heads pressed closer 
to her. A released spitball flew across the room. 
Instantly there was a howl, then a scuffle, and 
the class stood still, arrested by the spectacle 
of one of their number sprawling upon the floor, 
his conqueror above him pounding his head. 

Ideals vanished. Visions of Frébel and Pesta- 
lozzi, of gently leading little ones up the flowery 
paths of knowledge, faded away. In tones 
which she had never heard and which she did 
not now recognize as her own, she shouted 
shrilly: ‘‘Sit down there, every one of you! 
How dare you!” 

As she shouted she strode forward. With all 
the strength of her young arms she pulled off 
the boy on top and flung him into his place. The 
under belligerent, subdued, walked to his. Then 
trembling she faced her class. ‘‘Get out your 
slates and write the six table,’’ she ordered as 
the principal opened the door. 

‘“‘T thought I heard a noise,’”’ observed that 
gentleman severely. 


HE looked at him. Upon his word depended 
her future, her start in her profession. She 
said nothing. The principal closed the door. 
From behind their slates the children eyed 
her. One boy flung out his arm. His hand 
clutched another spitball. Hardly knowing 
what she did she started down the aisle, ruler in 
hand. The class watched breathlessly. Upon 
the outstretched arm the ruler descended. There 
was a yelp of pain, followed by intense silence. 
Then, her head high, her eyes searching every 
child in the room, she returned to her desk and 
stood there, outwardly calm, inwardly quaking. 
She had done it. Quieted and subdued, the class 
was working. She had conquered —but how? 
That night, as she counted the cost, her pillow 
was wet with tears. For she had betrayed her 
trust and herself. Not only had she violated 
every ideal of her profession, but she had lost 
her temper, acted like a bully, and, worst of all, 
she had in that moment of trial endeavored to 
deceive the principal because she was afraid. 
She knew it; the children knew it; and she cow- 
ered under the knowledge that they knew. 


As she struggled through those 
first weeks of disillusion she 
learned, as all teachers learn, the 
tricks of management. She grew 
wise as to how many threats it was 
well to make before putting a pun- 
ishment into execution. She 
became expert at sighting hidden 
things—sweets and pickles to be 
surreptitiously eaten, marbles to be 
rolled on the floor for someone to 
slip upon—and she developed a 
criminal tendency to take and 
never return anything that marred 
the serenity of her classroom. 

When, in the sanctuary of her 
bedroom, she shamefacedly ana- 
lyzed her performances, she justi- 
fied herself with the argument: “‘If 
I don’t keep discipline I’ll never 
get a regular class. And when I 
get one I'll be different.”’ 

The regular class came in the 
course of time and she was different. 
In a few months she found the chil- 
dren fairly orderly without much effort on her 
part, and the old ideals blossomed anew. She was 
in a new building and she rejoiced at its possi- 
bilities. When the children grew tired she threw 
open the great windows and refreshed them with 
the outside air. That is, she did for three weeks. 
At the end of that time an outraged janitor, ac- 
companied by the principal, visited her. “I’ve 
been using a ton of coal extra,’ accused the 
janitor, ‘‘on account of you. You’ve been open- 
in’ windows, ain’t you? Well, you just leave 
them windows alone.” 

“The system of ventilation,” explained the 
principal, ‘requires no open windows. You will 
kindly keep them closed.” 

“But the children need air,’’ she protested 
‘Perhaps I could take them into the yard.” 

The principal considered. ‘I’m afraid not,” 
he answered. “If every teacher did that con- 
fusion would result. Then the sexes would have 
to be mixed; that would never do.” 

“But I would not leave them,” she pleaded. 
“Tt would be just for the gymnastic lesson.” 

The principal looked annoyed. ‘I cannot 
consider it,” he replied; ‘‘it will not do.” 
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AY after day, as the years went on, she 

learned that her carefully thought out 
plans ‘‘ would not do.” Year after year her part 
in the work grew less. New subjects were intro- 
duced into the curriculum and new supervisors 
appointed to teach them to the teachers. After 
she had mastered the subjects the supervisors 
kept on indefinitely. She had taught physical 
training for fifteen years, but a boy recently 
graduated from a college of pedagogy had been 
sent that very day to inspect her work. ~ 

“One of six hundred thousand”? she had 
called herself; but the four hundred and seventy- 
six thousand women who form the feminine 
teaching force of the country are not all cogs. 
A comparatively small number are among the 
supervisors. Others rejoice in the possession of 
country schools so isolated that they escape 
incessant supervision. A very few of the more 
progressive city schools allow their teachers 
some voice in the method of instruction. But the 
majority of grade teachers in cities are looked 
afterso closely by a small army of superior officers 
that teaching becomes a mechanical operation 
designed to please someone in power. 

In a large Eastern city two quietly dressed 
women entered a street car. 

A man sitting near the doorway nudged his 
companion. ‘‘School-teachers from the L 
School,’”’ he said audibly; then he added in a 
lower tone, still audible: ‘‘ Look it, don’t they?” 





Sh. older of the two, a woman of perhaps 
forty-five, looked at her colleague. ‘‘Now 
why,” she demanded, ‘“‘does he speak of us in 
that tone of contempt? Why do we look it? I 
suppose,” she added as her glance traveled over 
the younger woman, “that we do. We look so 
deadly respectable, so evidently dressed in 
clothes designed for service. And we are not 
young; most of us are not. But what can we be 
expected to do? If we adopted the frivolities 
of the aging saleslady or society woman, used 
rouge and powders and pencils and wore puffed 
hair and ultra-fashionable garments, we should 
be thought unfit for the profession.” 

“*T feel like a sandwich man half the time,’ 
returned the younger woman; ‘placed between 
two huge boards on which is printed: ‘I am a 
teacher.’ I don’t understand, however, why 
‘teacher’ should be a term slighted. In my 
youth,” she added with some bitterness, ‘‘I was 

taught that teaching was an 


, 





laid down the course of study; the — —__—— 


supervisors determined the meth- 
ods; the principal decided upon 
matters of discipline; and together 
they arranged the progrezms. No 
matter how interesting the lesson, 
how enthusiastic the children, the 
work must be taken up at the ap- 
pointed hour. Ifshe followed the 
programs and the course of study, 
obeyed the principal in all matters 
pertaining to discipline, and man- 
aged to promote a satisfactory 
percentage of children, she was 


“And I’m one of nearly six hun- 


——_— honored profession.” 


TEACHER, PLEASE READ THIS 


If you are a teacher won't you let Tue 
Journat help you arrange your school enter- 
tainments? For ideas, plans and concrete 
suggestions write to the School Entertain- 
ment Editor, in care of THe Lapies’ Home 
Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclos- 
reckoned a ‘‘good” teacher. | ing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


It is curious that while the 
standards for a teacher have 
risen the profession has declined 
in public esteem. The teacher in 
any community is expected to 
be a perpetual example of irre- 
proachable morals, good taste and 
faultless English. Yet the ordi- 
nary grade teacher is a person 
held in slight regard. Perhaps it 
is because the teacher, being a 
public servant, is our servant. If 
she is in the wrong we need not 
report her; we can deal with her 


JESS CONCLUDED ON PAGE 63 








dred thousand,” she said aloud. a 
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WEAREVER 
RUBBER 
SPONGES 
‘A SIZE FOR 

EVERY 


in quality, and ~ eo 
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FAULTLESS 
99 





“REGU 5.PaT OFF 


RUBBER Goods 
For THe Home 


are made in a complete line for House- 
hold, Toilet, Nursery and Sick Room 
use, a few of which are shown below. 
Every article is of high quality; prac- 
tical, durable and represents the utmost 
in value and satisfaction. 
FOR THE 

HOUSEHOLD 
There is a ‘“WEAR- 
EVER” Hot Water Bot- 
tle, Fountain Syringe, 
Combination Syringe, or 
Combination Attachment 
to suit every pocket book. 
Moderate in price; highin 
qualityandlengthofservice. 
“WEAREVER”’ 
No.40 Hot Water 
Bottles and 
“WEAREVER” 
No. 24 Fountain 
Syringes — our 
Leaders — have 
exclusive, Pat- 
ented improve- 
ments that 
assurecom- 
fort and 
longservice. 
‘*WEAR-} 
EVER” De 
Luxe No.50 
Hot Water 
Bottle is our 
finest prod- 
uct; the 
mostelegant 
possible to 
produce. If 
you want 
something 
different, 
and better, * 
ian” oe X LATTACH CHT 
Luxe. 































































FOR THE 
TOILET 
‘*WEAR- 
=eVvVEnR’’ 
Rubber 
Sponges 

‘ Pvtaetven and Fault- 
RUBBER GLOVES worwartR §=less Sponge 

eeseurcee = =Brushes are 
convenient 
necessities 
for toilet 
and bath. 
Faultless in 
quality; 
they give 
long, pleas- 
ant service. 
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EINFORCING RIBS 
NOTE THE 




































FAULTLESS TOILET BRUSH , aaa 


FOR. THE 
FoR THE ——) 


FAULTLESS NATURAL 


TheNewFaultlessNat- NURSER NIPPLE 
ural Nurser Nipple is 


the result of years of work devoted 
to producinga nipple which combines 
alltheessentialsof the perfect nipple— 
Non-Collapsible Non-Leaking 
Easy to Put on 
Baby Can’t Pull it off 
Regular Flow of Food 
Thereinforcingribsand exclusive 
style valve entirely prevent col- FAULTLESS 
lapsing and insure a steady,even KANTCHOKE 
flow of food. Theconstruction of mMIGRLES 
the base, with double flange and stanoarD COLORS 
recessesforreceiving the bead on 
Nursing Bottle Glass, prevents leak- 
ingaroundtheneck of the bottle, keeps 
baby from pulling it off and makes it 
easily puton. Used once, your nursing 
troubles will be eliminated. The 
Faultless Dealer will refund the 
money if thenippledoes not please 
you in every way. Faultless 
“KAN TCHOKE" Nipples, Trans- 
parent Nipplesandothers; Fault- 
less Infant and Ear and Ulcer 
Syringes,and many articles for 
the Nursery, are superior 


FAULTLESS 
NATURAL 
NURSER 


\ BP ravines 


EAR AND ULCER icer srrinGis 
SYRINGES 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


FAULTLESS 4 ; 

roe Faultless Toy Bal- 
BALLOO! nena ets pec , 
pares ele loons, Faultless Rub 


ber Balls, ‘‘ Rubber 
Bubbles,’’ Pocket 
Punching Bags and 
“Zip’’ Striking Balls 
provide endless fun. 
Get Faultless 
Rubber Toys to 
please the chil- 
dren. 
Ask for any rub- 
Pocxet ber goods by 

PUNCHINGBAG «=the Faultless 
“WEAREVER” names and secure sure 
satisfaction. 

If you cannot locate the Faultless Dealer, 

write us what you wish to purchase and 

we will see that you are promptly supplied. 
fetes THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 

Makers of a Complete, High-Grade 
Line of Rubber Goods for the Home 


=e ASHLAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 19 





has the purity 
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| me 


of the lily 
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the lightness 
of thistle-down 





perfume of fresh 
cut flowers 


More powder 


in the can 
more comfort 
in the powder 
Non-Leakable 
hinged cover. 


Four Perfumes: Violet,Carna- 
tion, Rose, English Lilac. 

cd sample of ant 

hind will be sent fat 

A cents in stamps 
Williams Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap and Williams’ Talc 
Powder make an ideal 
toilet combination. 


THE J.B.WILLIAMS CoO,, 
Glastonbury, Conn. U.S.A. 




















The Girl on the Fence 


A Girl’s Question and a Woman’s Answer 
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The Question by Frances Mapleson: The Answer by Margaretta Tuttle 
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THE GIRLS LETTER 











Ladies’ Home Journal : 

AM on the fence and I know of at least two 
others who are in the same position. I be- 
lieve there are hundreds just like me. Here 
I am, a successful secretary in the employ 
of a prominent man with the brightest 


| future before him and considering me the 


best help he could have. On the other hand 





there is the worthiest man I have ever met 


(and, of course, the worthiest in the world to my way of 


appears and I am in the class which is not sought for 
dances and parties? And will I be lonesome then and 
want to call myself a fool for having chosen position and 
salary while I cast, perhaps, envious glances on my friend 
who gave up both for the love of a worthy man? 

I am only looking forward. I can’t tell. Give me the 
story of some one twice my age—I am twenty-four—who 
is looking backward. WillI be happy over pots and pans, 
for the purchase of which sometimes I shall have to sac- 
rifice a veil or gloves, while the secretary who took my 
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future, who offers me a life job. 


SSSSSSSSSSSISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 





thinking): a bookkeeper, with only at best an ordinary 


WhatamItodo? Ofcourse you areno fortune teller, but 
if you stop to consider the many girls who are conscien- 
tious workers, perfectly at home in offices and really loving 
their work, still happening across men without whom they 
think life would be mighty empty, you would add to your 
already splendid articles of advice along this line. 

Should I listen to the ambition in me to climb up with 
my employer, and earn the salary I am sure in a few 
years would be about double that which I am drawing 
today—and which is but five dollars less than the 
bookkeeper’s? Will the ambition that is in me today die 
out in a few years, when the wrinkles come and gray hair 


business woman.”’ 


ts} 

9 

8 

6 

3 

4 

place buys both and puts money in the bank? And will 9 
the companionship of a loving husband compensate for ") 
the success I have sacrificed? I am not considering a 6 
man who may “‘turn out wrong.”’ 9 
sidering simply can’t, for he’s too big, and I wish some- 0 
times I could see something like that ahead, for I should g 
then have an excuse for refusing his love. 9 
tired of reading stories of married women who are not satis- y 
fied with married life. 6 
who loves her life and her husband and was once, like me, 2 
in love with her work. Give me the experience of the i) 
woman who lives alone on the salary of a ; 
$ 

5 

6) 
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This man I am con- 


I am sick and 


Give me the tale of amarried woman 


“c 


successful 
Yours earnestly, 
FRANCES MAPLESON. 























The Woman’s Answer 


My dear Frances: 
[ jJHE question you have put is one 








|| of the new things under the sun. 
|| Solomon in all his wisdom could 
| not have imaginedit. Nor, until 
| the last few years, could any 
| daughter of wisdom have asked 
it. It isnot only a new thing in 
eS ahs! an old world, but it isa new thing 
in love, and a strange thing in the heart of 
woman and in the life of man. 

It was but a few years ago that, when a man 
asked a woman to marry him, the woman had 
only to think of the man’s worthiness and her 
own love for him. That was all the man himself 
expected her to think of. His ability to support 
her, his health and his character came within 
the consideration of his worthiness. 

In most cases the woman, if she was as thought- 
ful as you are, Frances, had come to a conclusion 
about the man’s fitness for husbandhood and 
fatherhood before he asked her in marriage; so 
that, at the last, it was solely a matter of love. 

It was only a few years ago that most women 
believed that without marriage their lives as 
women remained unfulfilled. They believed 
that love which ended in marriage was the surest 
way of attaining happiness and the only way 
of obtaining that self-expression without which 
the succession of days becomes a barren repeti- 
tion of unimportant events. 

Most men still believe this is true for women. 
Indeed, this question you have asked—whether 
after all marriage does offer a woman like your- 
self, a successful business woman, all that it is 
supposed to offer, or that it might offer the un- 
trained domestic woman—is so very strange 
that you will have to repeat it to the world at 
large, and the world at large will say in amaze- 
ment: ‘‘ What is this I hear?” 








| 
ence of other days to draw on, the world at 


large can scarcely credit the truth of what it has 
to look upon today; the spectacle of hundreds 
of ambitious and efficient women, thoroughly at 
home in offices and market places, really caring 
for their work, to whom marriage means, not 
self-fulfillment, but sacrifice; not the beginning 
of a career, but the end of one. 

No such problem enters a man’s life. His 
success in his work assists his success in his love. 
He is the better man, and so the better husband, 
for proving his ability to make his living. His 
problems of living become simplified by his 
success. 

But a woman who has attained a place for 
herself in the business or the professional world, 
who has a future before her that is interesting 
and that promises her more influence and more 
money as the years go on, increases the com- 
plexity of her problems with every added success 
she achieves. And if she does not, if she takes 
her success simply, Nature, who is very tena- 
cious of what she has built up with the centuries, 
puts in the successful woman’s path the man, 
and says: ‘‘Oh, is it so simple?” 

And if that is not quite complex enough, 
Fortune, who is also a woman, steps in and sees 
to it that the man makes only a few more dollars 
a month than the woman makes, for the two of 
them to live on, should the woman decide to 
give up her work. 


I ~OR, with all this massed opinion and experi- 


EING a woman means, among other things, 

that no matter how successful you are in the 
achievement of a career, or in the making of a 
place for yourself in business, all about you and 
around you—yes, and for generations behind 
you—are women who are wives and mothers 
and home makers; women to whom wifehood 
and motherhood and home making are the sum 
of existence. And Fortune will see to it that you 
are not only frequently compared with these 
women, but that you yourself make the com- 
parison, weighing your kind of life against theirs. 


It is certainly true that today your kind of 
woman, Frances, actually stops to ask herself 
whether or not the love of even the best kind of 
man will pay her for her narrowed opportuni- 
ties and the surrender of her ambition. 

It is significant that while she asks this new 
question she also asks the question on the other 
side of the shield: If she denies herself love and 
marriage and motherhood, will not the day 
come when the voices of the millions of women 
in her blood will avenge themselves? If she 
chooses ambition and work and an independent 
income of her own earning, will not gray years 
come when the position she has won and the 
money she has accumulated will be dust and 
ashes, because neither loneliness nor unloved 
old age will be kept away by them? 


TOW, if you can answer this question for 
4 N yourself; if there is that within you which 
says certainly, ‘Choose this way,”’ or, ‘‘ Choose 
that,” then it is an individual matter with you, 
and what another may have said or done in like 
circumstances has no especial value to you. But 
if you honestly do not know, perhaps what other 
women have found out may be of use to you. 

We will not assume that you are considering 
marrying a man who is unworthy your sacrifice 
and your devotion, or one who would be unap- 
preciative of them. The woman who has worked 
among men comes to know them pretty well. 
She usually has small place in her life for those 
who are not real men, or for those who want to 
marry stupid women because they wish to shine, 
or weak-willed women because they wish sub- 
servience. She not only knows men but she 
understand their needs. What she does not al- 
ways know is her own need. For she is young, 
and she is looking forward. 

Yesterday I went to tea with a woman twice 
your age, Frances; a woman nearly fifty, a suc- 
cessful business woman who is already looking 
backward. She lives in a delightful apartment 
just off Riverside Drive, and her income is large 
enough to subject her to the income tax. 

“*Ves, I live alone,” she told me. ‘‘I need to. 
I see so many people in the daytime that I need 
the quiet at night. And I am too much 
annoyed by the habits of people to whom I 
am obliged to be amiable in business hours to 
risk having to come home to somebody who 
may sniffle, or eat with her mouth open, or snore. 
I have my maid, of course, but even she goes 
home at night.” 

‘*What if you were to be ill?” I asked. 

**T should telephone for a trained nurse.”’ 


LOOKED about her drawing-room. Its colors 

were low-toned and restful. Its books were 
many and pleasant. There was a small quarter- 
grand piano beside the window in one corner, 
with music on the rack. Over the mantel was 
a portrait of her at twenty-five, painted by an 
artist who had known how to blend brains and 
beauty. As I looked at the portrait I had a 
pang. She was still a handsome woman; but 
her face, that had been so fresh and so vital in 
the portrait, was now so very tired! She did not 
permit her hair to show its gray. It is not good 
business, and she has an expert hairdresser. But 
that, too, seemed a pity. 

I had invited her to join a party at the opera. 
We were going to sit in the balcony because 
some of us did not want to pay more than two 
dollars apiece. But she had declined. 

“Tt’s no use my pretending to enjoy any- 
thing that is not just as I like to haveit. I never 
sit in the balcony. It is one of the luxuries my 
work gives me that I cling to. Besides, I am too 
tired at night to enjoy meeting casual people.” 

‘“What do you mean by ‘casual people’?” 

“People whom I am never going to meet 
again.” 

**But you exclude from your life all pleasant, 
unexpected encounters, and all chance of mak- 
ing new friends.” 

““T know. I used to care about that, but I 
don’t any more. I’ve just a certain amount of 


strength and I cannot waste it. There are too 
many younger women waiting to take my place. 
And new people take it out of one so. I have 
enough of them in my work. You see, nobody 
in business is indispensable now. Sometimes we 
think we are, but it is not so.” 

“Are you glad,” I finally asked her, ‘‘that 
you chose this business life instead of marry- 
ing?” 

She pondered a moment. ‘“T had no choice; 
no real choice,’ she answered. ‘‘If I had had, I 
should indeed be sorry today.” 

That night, at the opera, I sat next to one of 
the most accomplished women that I know. She 
is professor of philosophy in a large girls’ college. 
She has actually made three of our best woman 
writers, and she has helped a dozen others. You 
can trace her influence in the lives of hundreds 
of other successful women who have been her 


pupils. She can talk fluently in several lan 
guages. She can think and investigate and 
originate. All over the country there are girls 


and women who love her. Her life is spent 
among growing youth. It is full of enthusiasm 
and interest and opportunity. Had she given up 
her profession to marry she would have missed 
all these things. 


ET, still musing on my friend of the after- 
noon, I said to her: ‘‘Tell me, are you ever 
sorry that you did not marry?” 

“‘T am sorry every time I see one of my girls 
with her mother.” 

“But surely you have opportunities for the 
exercise of the maternal instinct that few women 
have.” 

“Yes, I am friends with my girls, and some 
of them love me. But no one of them needs me, 
and me only, as she does her mother. No one of 
them would cling to me, no matter what hap- 
pened to me. Look at the care our professor of 
history is giving her mother, who is going blind. 
Hand and foot, night and day, that daughter 
waits on her mother, and thinks about her, and 
tries to make life pleasant for her.”’ 

“You would not want your daughter to make 
such a sacrifice,’ I answered. ‘‘You would be 
the first one to engage a paid and trained at- 
tendant if you were incapacitated.” 

“*TIt may be, but I should be the first one to 
mourn over the absence of loving service. And 
I already mourn over my inability to give such 
service. As I grow older I feel that I am less and 
less needed. After all, that is the greatest thing 
in life, after love—to feel that you are needed, 
that you are needed more than all the others in 
the world.” 

To be needed is the best of life. That is the 
real reason why a family is such a good thing to 
belong to and why the women who do not be- 
long to one have empty lives. If you are a wife, 
if you are the kind of a wife that such a woman 
as you can be, a woman whose interest in the 
minimum wage has not devoured her nest- 
building tendencies, a woman whose achieve- 
ment in the work world has not made her lose 
gentleness, you will be needed. If you are a 
mother who knows what the world demands of 
men and so can rear your boy children to meet 
the demand, cognizant of all they will encounter 
of good and bad, you are greatly needed. 


8 Yee aren’t half enough of such women in 
the world. And you yourself need to be 


needed. It is one of the reasons you need a 
child to fulfill yourself. You need to be in- 
dispensable. 


It is wonderful to be at the pulse of a great 
business, to feel that some of its success is due 
to you. It is wonderful to spend your hours 
with brilliant men and brainy women, working, 
thinking, planning, fighting. But not here are 
you indispensable. All brains can be replaced. 
It might be troublesome to do so, but at length 
these same brainy women and brilliant men could 
find another to take your place. 

It is only with one who loves you that you 
cannot be replaced. MARGARETTA TUTTLE. 
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The Children Have a 


OU can guess how glad Flossie and her 

Y friends were to see Simmie Harris again. 

I am sure you will be glad to see him 
gain, too, and if you would rather have me tell 
ou the story than to read it yourself from the 

»ictures, just write and tell me so. 

Or, if you prefer, I have a different story, a 
funny one about Pinknose’s first day at school, 
and besides the story, Pinknose himself, his 
mousie teacher and fellow pupils—their dear, 
teeny, tiny mouse desks and chairs, school bags 
and books, and the big map to hang by teacher’s 
desk—all ready to cut out, color and paste to- 
vether. 

Or you may have an outline goat and cart 
to cut out, but don’t forget to send me a 
stamped, addressed envelope for them. If you 
ire not a member I shall be glad to send you a 
club pin too. It costs nothing to join, and we 
have no rules nor requirements, except ‘‘kind- 
ness to all.” 

1 wonder if you think it is a long while ahead 
to think of Christmas presents. Ruby Moffatt, 
one of our larger Canadian members, began to 
think of presents as far back as last May, and 
wrote to me for the names and addresses of 
fifty of the poorest children I could find for 
her, for fifty of her friends had each agreed to 
make a happy Christmas for one poor little child. 
Wasn’t that a beautiful thought? 

| hope you will try to win a prize this month. 
You may write about Flossie or anything else 
you wish, so that it is your own original work. 

First prize for the girl or boy writing the best 
story, five dollars; second prize, three dollars; 
third prize, two dollars; ten fourth prizes of one 
dollar each, and for each of the twenty that are 
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Jolly Surprise and a Picnic: 


fifth best a lovely school companion ready filled 
with all the pens, pencils, etc., you will need for 
school for a long time to come. 


The Prize Winners for June 
Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
MARGARET E. Fox (age 12 years), Michigan 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
INA MoRGAN, Illinois 


THIRD PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


JoHN BuURNHAM (age 13 years), New York 
MARGARET WILSON, India 
PEARL Cuasis, Florida 
GRaAcE WILson LAWRENCE, Persia 
ELIzABETH Mary CAMBRIDGE, Trinidad 


WATER-COLOR BOXES 
AILEEN M. Brown, Tennessee 
Dorotuy HARDING WONSTLER (age 13 years), 
Pennsylvania 
GERTRUDE WALLACH (age 10 years), New York 
ELIZABETH SMITH, Missouri 
BILLY DOHONEY, Texas 
LIMONNE BONAVENTURE, New York 
ERNA Fritz, Pennsylvania 
GLaDys McHuGu, Minnesota 
LUCILE SEAGLEY, Michigan 
MARTINA VALDEZ, Florida 
Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
EUGENE HARGETT, Maryland 
SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
ALICE L. PEABOopDy, Maine 
FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 
Hazev and EsteELLE MILLer, Oklahoma 
MARGUERITE AIMONE, New Jersey 
MiLpRED MCKi1BBIN, New York 


OKLAHOMA INpDIANS CHAPTER, Oklahoma 
Aary GILLE, Florida 





By Helene Nyce 


WATER-COLOR BOXES 
CHARLOTTE CLIFFORD, Tennessee 
URIEL NussEy, Virginia 
Mary Etta Rupy, Kentucky 
Louise STEGER, Illinois 
RUTH CAMERON, New Jersey 
Cyrus BuTLer, North Carolina 
THELMA Cox, Oklahoma 
BertHaA Dempsey, Oklahoma 
EpitH Bates, Texas 
HELEN SLATER, New York 


The Roll of Honor for June 


Stories 


SytviA G. HOLTON (age 11 years), and ELEANOR 
CurRTIs (age 9 years), India 
Lucy LONDON ANDERSON, North Carolina 
HAROLD L. Evans (age 15 years), lowa 
EvuLaA Love, Tennessee 
ERNESTINE SCUDDER, New York 
E. LEONARD GRAYDON (age 13 years), Georgia 
MARGARET CAMPBELL, Hawaii 
FERDINA REINHOLT (age 13 years), North Dakota 
BARBARA SAFFORD (age 13 years), New York 
ELLEN DouGLAS EVERETT, Tennessee 


Scrapbooks 
WAYNE Tostas, Missouri 
MARGARET RICHARDSON, Kentucky 
JOSEPHINE Kipp, Missouri 
CONSTANCE JONES, Connecticut 
M. Biiss, New York 
VERA Woop, Missouri 
RuTH CuswortnH, Pennsylvania 
Doris BRETHOUWER, Colorado 
HAZEL and LEwits SHAFFER, Indiana 
Dorotuy GANNETT, Massachusetts 


Be sure to send with your story a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply, and send not later 
than September 15, to 

Miss HELENE Nyce 
In CARE OF THE LaApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











There Are Many Advantages 
Buying Your Wearing Apparel 


Do YOU, personally, know 
what these advantages are? 


and have all the very latest and best New York 
Styles shown to you in clear, accurate pictures. 


important matter. In buying by mail you do 
not have to make a decision in five or ten 
minutes while an impatient clerk waits. You 
can take your own time to it, with no one to 
urge or hurry you. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 
times have you been persuaded to take some- 
thing altogether different from what you had 
made up your mind you wanted! In buying 
by mail you always get exactly what you 
order and exactly what you want. 


and in absolutely perfect condition. You can 


see for yourself, since you have the privilege 
of returning any purchase at our expense, we 


Here is the Book to Send For 











‘ThisBookis FIRE to you 


. fancy silk stitch- 


FOR YOU in 
BY MAIL 


You sit in the comfort of your own home 


Now the choice of a-new garment is an 


You always get just what you order and 
How many 


Every article is delivered free to your home 


could not afford to send out an imperfect 
garment or the wrong size. 

Every article is GUARANTEED to be 
exactly as represented and to give you satis- 
factory wear. You are fully protected by our 
GUARANTEE, because the Federal Law is 
very strict and it is the United States 
Government that regulates the laws that 
govern selling by mail. 


New York 
Styles in 
Wearing 
Apparel 
for 
Women, 
Misses 

i} and 


Children. 





few York Styles | 


Fall & Winter 





ame & Co. 


Per RY, D 
MBYORK City 


New 
Fratog No6t 


IT SHOWS: 


The new-style Tailored Suits . from $9.98 to $24.98 
Separate Tailored Skirts .... “ 198“ 6.00 
Beautiful, Stylish Dresses .... “ 
Fashionable Coats Peat i Siete 
The new Fall Millinery . .... “ 1.95 “‘ 6.98 
Smart, becoming Waists a ie ie es 69c. “ 3.98 
Perry-Dame Guaranteed Shoes . . ‘“ $1.00 “ 3.69 

Gloves, Hosiery, Petticoats, Underwear—everything in 
Clothes for Women, Misses and Children at the lowest prices 
ever made for clothes of equal quality. 






































A Specimen Value a -. 
from the Perry- “‘LaCapitaine 
Dame Money-Saving Model 
Style Book 


|  $ 598 
Sree 90.98 


J-15—This stylish ‘‘La 
Capitaine Model” 
Dress is made of fine 
quality All Wool 
Serge, and displays 
beauty and be- 
comingness ia 
every line. The 
round-backcol- 
lar, the tie and 
the cuffs are 
made of rich 
Taffeta Silk 
trimmed with 


ing, and a hand- 
some silk braid or- 
nament and taffeta 
buttons trim the front 
of the waist, as pic- 
tured. The fashion- 
able skirt is designed 
with three bias folds 
of the Taffeta Silk 
extending entirely 
around, and there 
are stylish plaits 
in front which pro- 
vide comfortable 
width. Closes in- 
visibly at the left 
side. Colors: black 
or navy blue, each 
trimmed with 
Black Taffeta 
Silk; also the 
new rich shade 
of African 
brown, trim- 
med with Taf- 
feta Silk to 
match. 
Ladies’ Sizes: 
32 to 46 bust; 
skirt length 
about 40 ins. 
Misses’Sizes: 
14 to 20 years, 
or 32 to 38 
bust; lengths 
correctly pro- 
portioned to cor- 

respond. All made 

with 3-inch basted 
hemforeasyadjustment. Be 
sure to state size and color 
whenordering. Send tousfor 
this dress today mentioning 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Perry-Dame $ 5.9 8 


Price. . . 
And we deliver free to your home. 


Be sure to send for your copy of this wonderful book. It is 
FREE to you. But send right away—to-day. Just say, 
“Send me my Money-Saving Perry-Dame Style Book,” 
and it will be sent you free by return mail. A postal 
card will do. 

Remember, we always pay all mail or express charges 
direct to your home, and guarantee absolute satisfaction or 
refund your money without one cent of expense to you. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR THIS BOOK TO-DAY 


Ferry,Dam E&Co. 


QM ls naan Ann 














148 East 32nd Street, New York City 








































































































































































































































Add the oul Elgin 
to your Jewelry 


HE Lady Elgin 

Bracelet Watch is 
an exquisite piece of 
jewelry. Dainty and 
veld in its propor- 
tions, it represents, to 
the highest degree, the 
richness of modern 
jewelry design. 


But the Lady Elgin is 
more than beautiful. It is 
the perfection of one of the 
greatest of human accom- 
plishments—the precise 
keeping of time. 


Go to your jeweler, an 
Elgineer, and ask him to 
show you this dainty watch. 
He will tell you that no 
other timepiece surpasses 
the Elgin in reliability. He 
will sell you a Lady Elgin 
in as rich a setting as you 
care to buy. 


For presentation to young 
women going away to 
school what can be more 
acceptable than this dainty, 
accurate timekeeper set in 
a bracelet that will empha- 
size the charm of the wrist 
it adorns? 


ELCGCIN 


Watches 


REEP TIME 


Send for ‘* Time 
Time Keeping,”’ a little book 
that tells how Elgin time is 
taken from the stars. Send 
stamped addressed envelope for 
set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 


Taking, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 


Elgin, Illinois. 





























ERE are a few points which 
mothers should bear in mind 
when visiting schools: 

First, the faces of the pupils. 
They should radiate happiness, 
contentment, the joy of in- 

| dustry. The ideal teacher of 
Sa —} today is not the one who can 
terrify overgrown boys into submission, but 
the one who can sway her pupils to her mood. 

Observe the teacher’s personal appearance. 
Is she dressed neatly and becomingly? She 
should not be expensively dressed, but she can 
and should see that her skirt bindings are in 
perfect condition, neckwear immaculate, hair 
becomingly arranged, colors and materials of 
her gowns such asare suited to the schoolroom. 
Beware of the teacher who appears in soiled 
finery. 

Look at the schoolroom itself. 
clean? 








Arethe boards 
Is the writing thereon carefully ar- 
ranged? Is the place free from yesterday’s 
dust? Today’s chalk dust will accumulate at 
an alarming rate. Are there flowers? If so, are 
they fresh or wilted? Are the pictures artistic 
and such as would appeal to children? Does 
the teacher's desk form a model for the chil- 
dren? Are the exhibits in keeping with the 
month? Is the floor free from careless litter? 
Are the piano keys free from dust, the cup- 
boards neatly arranged? Note the temperature 
of the room and the quality of the air. 

Listen to the voices. They should be clear 
and well pitched. Exceptions you will find, 
but in general you should hear neither loud, 
harsh tones nor awed whispers. 

See if a spirit of courtesy prevails. Are doors 
closed softly? Does the child who passes near 
you say **‘Pardon me”? Does the teacher set 
the children a wholesome example? Judge by 
the effort expended and by the conditions 
rather than by the results. 

Observe the positions of the pupils at their 
seats. Do they sit easily erect or are they 
slouching down in their chairs or sprawling 
with feet in the aisle? On the other hand, are 
your ears assailed witha constant fusillade of 
“Sit up, James!” 

The teacher who, without nagging, man- 
ages to have her pupils sit and stand correctly 
deserves your heartiest support. 


a NOT deceived by show work and much 
talking. There are teachers who charm 
thoughtless visiting parents by the skill which 
their pupils show, while more observant ones 
know that good, sound foundation work is not 
being accomplished by those teachers. 

Watch the classat recitation. Are the pupils 
interested? Do they all recite? Not the bril- 
liant recitation by the few, but the patient 
effort by the many, is the test. Doesthe teacher 
‘skip around’’ sothat no child knows who will 
be the next to recite? Are the questions clear 
and thought-producing? A question which 
conveys the required information, or which 
can be answered by ‘“‘Yes” or ‘‘No,’’ seldom 
requires much mental exertion from the child, 
as: “Afterthe Pilgrims found that their chil- 
dren were learning to speak Dutch, then did 
they decide to come to America?” 

Compare this with: “After the Pilgrims had 
spent some years in Holland, what cause for 
dissatisfaction arose? Upon what course of 
action did they then decide?” 

If the teacher says, ‘“‘ Mary, you may give 
some of the causes which led up to the war of 
the Revolution, touching upon,”’ etc., you may 
be sure that Mary will give rapt attention 
while all others will be far adream. Jf she 
frames her question first and gives the pupil’s 
name last each one will be forced to listen. 








| | THEREFORE, 


| $200 First Prize $100 . 
| 175 Second Prize 75 - 
150 Third Prize 50 . 

125. Fourth Prize | 20° 


All the Prizes will p 





| THE LADIES’ 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 




















Seventh Prize 





“Che Teacher and 
Mother 


A Baedeker for the Mother: By Mitta Eliot 


the 


Has the recitation been prepared by both 


teacher and pupils? 


A competent instructor 


does not delay her class to put work on the 


board, to send across the hall for 


scissors, to 


hunt up references in a book which must first 
be found in a tumbled pile on the shelf, to bor- 
row paste and to cut paper to the required size, 
or to spend a study period in reading up the 
subject matter for the next recitation. 

Look at the organization of the room. Are 


the children orderly in passing? 


Is material 


distributed and collected in a systematic man- 
ner? If systemis lacking the command to pass 
to the board is a signal for a wild rush over 
seats and past each other and for a scramble 
to secure desirable places, crayons and erasers. 


¥y HILE it is impossible here to give specific 
tests for the worth of each recitation the 
following general directions will apply to any 


grade: 
ReEApING—Is the voice well 
Does the child read with good 


modulated? 
expression? 


Does he interpret the thought? Do the older 
pupils consult the dictionary? Is such drill 
given upon difficult words that they offer no 


stumbling blocks 


ing? Can the pupil master 


to the actual work of read- 
a new page ina 


book of the same grade as the one he is read- 


ing? There 


is no educational value in re- 


reading a page until it can be glibly rattled off 


*“by heart.’ 


ARITHMETIC— Many 


improvements 
been wrought in the teaching of this branch 


have 


during the last few years, so that the average 
parent is likely to beastonished at the accuracy 


of computation, 
banishment 


rapidity in addition and the 
of long and tedious processes 


which are never used in actual experience. If 


the lesson is about yards and feet you may 
find the children crawling about the floor, 
making practical measurements with their own 


rulers. 
cutting circles into so many bits. 


If it concerns fractions they may be 


WRitTING—Does the teacher insist upon a 


uniform position? 
from blots and erasures? 
observed? 
words well spaced ? 


Is the 


Are the letters uniform in size? 


Are the papers kept free 


margin line 


Are 


NAtTurE—Is the work fitted to the season? 
Do the children really enter into the spirit of 


the great outdoor world? 


Be not too harsh, 


however, with the teacher who must teach this 
subject in a city street, devoid of material, to 
children who never saw a daisy-strewn meadow. 

SPELLING—The average number of words 
missed should be low whether the exercise be 


oral or written. 


If alarge number fail you may 


attribute the fact to one of three causes: the 
work has been poorly presented, the attention 
of the class has not been held, the words are 


too difficult. 


LANGUAGE—Listen to the pupils. 


If you fine 


1 


some child, with illiterate parents, using *‘ did”’ 


and ‘‘ done,”’ ‘‘saw’”’ 


and “‘seen”’ correctly, you 


may be sure that definite results have been 


accomplished. 


F YOUsee agymnastic exercise watch for uni- 


formity of movement. 


Is the class so thor- 


oughly in hand that each one is quick to note 


and to follow every signal? Are 


the move- 


ments performed in an alert manner which 
really brings the muscles into play? 

When you are alone with the teacher, after 
your child’s 


the children are gone, talk over 


work frankly. 


Do not assume that he is an 


intellectual prodigy or a model of perfect de- 


If he 


portment. 


is normal he has a healthy 


propensity for mischief and he cannot star in 


every 
satisfied with one visit. 





subject in the curriculum. 








THE FOLLOWING GENEROUS PRIZES ARE OFFERED: 
Ninth Prize 
Tenth Prize 
25 . Eleventh Prize 
Twelfth Prize 


Fifth Prize $25 .. 
Sixth Prize ne: - 


Eighth Prize 25 


ositively be awarded— 


the United States Postal Laws require this 
THIS CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER FIFTEENTH, 1915 
FOR FULL CONDITIONS OF THIS CONTEST WRITE TO 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRIZE EDITOR 


HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Do not be 
Go again and again. 


| 
One Thousand Dollars 


For Photographs of JOURNAL Houses 


We know that thousands of such houses have been built and we 
ask your help to get photographs of these houses 
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Reinforced Hosiery 


OR three decades, mothers have 

bought Black Cat Hosiery for their 
children, Today, more mothers than 
ever before are demanding Black Cat 
for their boys and girls. 
De are the reasons. 
-Black Cat Children’s 

Hosiery combines 
Y remarkable dura- 
bility, elasticity and 
appearance. 

Every vital wearing 
point is reinforced and 
strengthened. 

Special three-ply knees 
are_made by knitting 
more threads of the 
yarn right into the 
knee v w shen it is made. 

Sturdy extra threads of genuine 
Irish Linen keep little heels from 
rubbing out and tiny 
toes from poking 
through. Yet with- 
out hurting the 
youngsters’ tender 
feet! Seamless! 
Black Cat stretches 
so easily that chil- 
dren can pull their 
own stockings on 
without help. They 
fit snugly and tight. 
This elasticity is a Black 
Cat feature. 

Black Cat is closely knit and evenly 
dyed. We use only Developed Dyes. 
This better dye lengthens the life of 
the yarn. And it assures sanitary 
stockings— safe for children’s feet— 

\ a big reason for 
\ insisting on 


) Black Cat. 


\ See Your Dealer’s 
Window During 
Black Cat 
School Week 




































for This and Other Styles 


pain nage wry *Leather Stocking.”” Not 
No.15 sally leather, but wears like it. An 


extra “a. pea very elastic ribbed hose 
with triple knee, Black  . °25c 
Black medium welaht. liste ahead, 
No.10 ribbed hose. Also a triple knee stoc 
» ing. Has high spliced heel and toe rein- 
i. forced with genuine Irish Linen -25c 
thread, 


No.90 Light weight, fine gauge, lisle 
P ‘ ribbed hose with high spliced heel and 
* pure Irish Linen reinforcements at heel and toe 


Black or white. The stocking for “- "25¢ 
| everyday wear or boys’ dress . 


An extra fine gauge, light we ight silk 
No.55 lisle, ribbed hose. Made from finest 
quality of Sea Island mercerized yarns. Extra 
he avy, 4 ply silk lisle heels and toes. Black, 
Red, Tan, Pink, Sky or White. A stocking for 
girls or for boys’ ee ay Wear. Lustrous 
and dressy °25c 





BLACKCA TCA TALOG. of 214 Styles 
for allthe family—F REE! 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA 
HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Made in U.S. A. For 
Over 30 Years 
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BORDEN’S 
BETTER 
BABIES 
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Whether your baby will be a 
“Better Baby’ depends upon you. 
By the right care and the right food 
you can make your baby as strong 
as this = nine-months-old Bor- 
den Baby. Little Helen’s muscles 
\ are hard—her flesh is firm—her 
\\ cheeks Pee Her mother is bringing 


iN her up—a “Better Baby’’—on 
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Bring your baby safely through his 
first year and he is well started on the 
road tosturdy childhood. Mother-love 
alone won’t save your baby from the 
dangers of that first year. Food—the 
food that he grows on and gets strong 
on—is the thing for you to consider. 


Protect your baby from future 
weakness by giving him the food that 
thousands of careful mothers have 
depended on far more than half a 
century — Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
race Oe Milk. Let their experi- 
ence in raising their babies to healthy 
childhood be your guide. 

When you give your baby “Eagle 
Brand” you are putting life, strength 
and serene contentment into that little 
rosebud mouth. Made from pure, 
rich, cows’ milk—sterilized and so 
pre pared that it is a clean, safe, nour- 
ishing food. Easy to prepare. Just 
add the right amount of “Eagle { 
Brant” to freshly boiled water cooled 
to the proper feeding temperature. 


ee 
= — 


——— ee 
SS == 


Send the coupon today for a copy 
of ‘‘Baby’s Welfare,” which tells 
you how to give baby the best 
possible care. It contains a feed- 
ing chart as well as the ‘Better 
Babies’’ table of measure- 
ments—and many other things. 








ce our display at the Pan. Pacific Inter. Exp. 
San Francisco, Cal., Food Products Palace. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


**Leaders of Quality’’ 


New York 


Est. 
1857 




















































Borden's Condensed Milk Co., L 58. J.—9-"15 
108 Hudson Street, New York Cit * 

Please send me your helpful cook. Baby's 
Welfare,"’ which tells me how to safeguard my 
baby and make him plump and rosy. Also 
send—Free—“Baby's Biography’’—for the 
record of his life. 

Name 

Address 


——— 2. 































Is Yours 


Child? 





HAVE in mind a brother and 
| sister who have never been to 
4| school. Their only regular 
training has been in music and 
languages. Yet each, in a dif- 
ferent way, is a well-educated 
child. The boy was never 
taught to read, but is an omniv- 
orous reader. He is as thoroughly informed 
about the doings of Congress as of the baseball 
leagues. He knows more history, geography, 
art, literature and music than many a well- 
informed grown person. He can ride, swim, 
shoot and play tennis; he can use a typewriter 
and a microscope, and has made a small tele- 
scope and a twenty-foot glider; he can builda 
chicken coop, milk a cow and sheara sheep. He 
keeps a hydraulic ram and a gas generator in 
running order, oversees and helps to work a 
vegetable garden, and is a frank, fun-loving, 
thoroughgoing boy. 

His sister also rides and swims. She hates to 
read, but never forgets anything that is read to 
her. She possesses an astonishing amount of 
information about chickens, horses and birds, 
and the extent and accuracy of her powers of 
observation are amazing. She can sew on but: 
tons, mend clothes, set a table and make bread. 

Both children are wide-awake and compan- 
ionable. In the eyes of their parents their most 
valuable characteristic is their sense of respon- 
sibility. The home belongs to them; they are 
neither pets, servants, guests nortyrants. They 
have unconsciously taken to themselves cer- 
tain responsibilities and grown into the idea of 
accountability. They will never need to ‘‘ begin 
life” after receiving a diploma of preliminary 
fitness for that high calling, because they have 
been really living since they could talk. 

I have a list of a hundred and three men who 
have attained eminence. None of them had the 
ordinary school training of the children of their 
own generation. The few among them who 
went to college did so by their own efforts, not 
because they were sent by their parents as a 
requirement of social position. My list com- 
prises twenty-five statesmen, thirteen poets, 
thirteen prose writers, twenty business men, 
ten scientists, ten reformers, and twelve in 
other fields. It has been collected haphazard 
and has been limited to those who attained 
world-wide fame. Let me introduce a few stars: 














What Theodore Roosevelt and Others Did 


“ONSIDER the case of Roosevelt. From 
infancy Roosevelt was liable to asthmatic 
attacks that sapped his vitality. ‘‘The boy 
saw that to do anything he must first be strong. 
He set about resolutely removing the reproach 
of his puny body. He ran, he rode, he swam, 
he roamed the hills. On his tramps he studied 
and classified the neighboring birds. So he 
learned something he wanted to know and 
cultivated habits of study.” 

Two of our greatest Americans were Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Benjamin Franklin. Ham- 
ilton taught himself the rudiments of education 
‘*by such ceaseless questioning of both parents 
that they were glad to set him a daily task and 
keep him at it as long as possible.” 

Franklin had no regular education of the 
ordinary sort. ‘‘He studied and read with ex- 
traordinary diligence from his earliest years, 
but he studied only the subjects which at- 
tracted him, and throughout life he pursued 
only those inquiries for pursuing which he found 
within himself an adequate motive.’ How 
different from the way in which the average 
boy is pursued by his education! 

Yuan Shi Kai, the real ruler of China, was an 
illiterate provincial at thirty-five. ‘‘His iron 
will and keen intellect lifted him to greater 
power than was possessed by any other human 
being in the land.” 

The English Parliamentary leader, Sir 
William Harcourt, was the child of a pastoral 
home, and was never subjected to the ‘‘ brutal- 
izing influences of a public school. Surely 
something may be said for a system of training 
which has produced such men as Pitt, Macau- 
lay, Keble, Wilberforce and Harcourt, each of 
whom went from the home to the university.”’ 

Let the reader, too, call to mind the cases of 
Lincoln, Grant, Garfield and Cleveland. 

Practically all the great kings of finance have 
been self-made men—Vanderbilt, Girard, 
Stewart, Rockefeller, Cooper, Carnegie, Roths 
child and Astor. An unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge and power was the mainspring of 
these lives. 


What Our Children Seem to Lack 
\ 7HAT our boys and girls lack is intensity of 


purpose. They do not find it in schools. In 
the majority of cases the school seems only to 
distort the relative values of things, and there 
is no clear vision. Power of concentration, 
without which there can be no success, is lost. 
The bright boys must wait for the slow, so that 
their powers are diffused rather than stimu- 
lated. Days are spent in half mastering what 
might be wholly mastered in a few hours. That 
school makes stupicity from good material is 
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By a Mother Who Has Tried the Experiment 





now well known. 


perverse, willful. 


Supposing 


“Fighting Bob Evans” 


uetude. 


tional hero. 


Musicians, poets and artists seem to have 
become such because they were born so and no 
impediment could keep them from their birth- 
Schumann studied music when he was 
supposed to be devoting himself to law, and be- 
came a great composer after his right hand had 
Wagner wrote his 
operas in exile and poverty. Hiindel, forbidden 
to touch a piano or to go to a house where there 
was one, mastered the instrument by stealth. 


right. 


lost the power of playing. 


Chopin composed in illness and poverty. 
Wordsworth, Scott, Fitzgerald, 


and writers had no regular instruction. 


The case of Walter Scott is particularly in- 
As acrippled and invalided baby he 
lived largely in the open air. When twelve years 
old he lived with an aunt who had a large part 
in his vital education because of her knowledge 
His real teacher 
through 
which he walked with the energy of an explorer 


teresting. 


of the tales he loved to hear. 
was the noble country about him, 


and the joy of a poet. 


The world’s reformers have wrested fame 
When Moses 
awoke to the knowledge that he was not the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, but a Hebrew slave, 
he did not bemoan a great career ended, but 
Luther was a char- 
Mohammed, a poor orphan, pastured 
““The life on the 
hills gave him the true shepherd’s eye, and it 
was in those solitary watches under the silent 
sky that he began those earnest communings 
with his soul which made him the prophet of 
David, too, the shepherd musi- 
cian, became the greatest King of Israel, and 
the world bows down before the Christ, the 


from poverty or misfortune. 


gloried in a greater begun. 
ity boy. 
the flocks of his neighbors. 


his nation.” 


unlettered Son of the carpenter. 


Giving the Child Freedom 


I OES this discussion seem foreign to our 

It is a sad commen- 
A study of our 
list, indeed, seems to show that great men have 
become such by the accident of having some 
tremendous handicap to overcome—most com- 
monly poverty orinvalidism. We wonder what 
would have happened if Columbus, Lincoln, 
Franklin, had been born in the lap of luxury, 
turned over to nurses, sent with the crowd 
through school and college, instead of having 
to fight a hand-to-hand fight with adverse 
We wonder at the nameless millions 
of well-fed, carefully nurtured boys who have 
passed through life unnoticed and unknown. 
Is it not possible to be comfortable and still 


subject? It isn’t. 
tary on the home as it now is. 


fortune. 


to achieve? 


Such men as Harcourt, Ruskin, 


viduality. 
the lack of all responsibility; 


porary: * 
care of themselves.” 


Let us free our children from the terrible in- 
cubus of an accumulated mass of unnecessary 
Of what use is cube root to a born 
poet, Greek to a musician, solid geometry to a 
financier, or an intimate knowledge of the Con- 
Let our children 
have freedom to find out for themselves what 
they want to do, and then let us help them in 
every way possible to do that thing with all 


knowledge. 


stitution to an astronomer? 


their minds and hearts and strength. 
A sad sight is it forsooth: 


and physical energy which, 
would bring about a real millennium. 


If those of us who can would keep our chil- 
dren at home, study them and study with 
them, see that they are surrounded with whole- 
some work and recreation, and, above all, that 
they have time to think, and a chance to live 
out their thoughts, the school might become a 
blessing to those whose homes are small and 


crowded and uninspiring. 


Napoleon was pronounced 
the least promising of all the pupils at Brienne. 
Botticelliand Rembrandt were considered dull, 

Both were given up as hope- 
lessly handicapped by stupidity. Rembrandt’s 
father thought his boy might make a fair miller, 
but ‘beyond this his ambition never soared.” 
had been 
content with the surgeons’ diagnosis? Surely 
a boy of eighteen sentenced to have both legs 

amputated might have been excused for think- 
ing himself justified in spending the rest of his 
days on a pension in a state of imnocuous des- 
Not so “‘Bob.”’ He had other uses for 
the legs which had borne him across the conti- 
nent, and was so determined not to part with 
them that the doctors were obliged to accept 
his own estimate and save them to carry him 
through the exploits which made him a na- 


Henry 
Irving, Ibsen, Poe, and a host of other poets 


Laurence 
Oliphant and Emerson prove that a boy’s 
home may foster rather than destroy indi- 
But if a comfortable home means 
if education 
means a pedagogical chauffeur exhibiting the 
proper things to be learned to the satiated view 
of boys and girls who lie back on the cushions 
and complain if the rubber tires do not move 
smoothly over the macadam road to learning, 
we can only exclaim with our satirical contem- 
God bless the rich, the poor can take 
























Curved to show her 
supple waist, flared 
since Fashion says 
so—a coat of Hudson 
seal richly trimmed 
with natural skunk 


a... Ole 
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OF “Rooks of 
Chur Can 


UT of our book—out of 
your book—since it was 
printed for your informa- 
tion—will step a procession of the 
most beautiful sets, original muffs, 
scarfs, luxurious coats—all the rich 
furs you have longed for. Many | 
too—which perhaps you thought | 
were too expensive—are here, ) 
and, you will see, are quite within 
whatever sum you wish to spend. 


The book is called 
“THE THEATRE OF 
FUR FASHION” 


and it is filled with page after 


page of delightful styles—photo- 
graphs that will show you which 


—- 


way the mode is turning, ideas 
that will inspire you with their 
originality. This handsome book 
is yours, if you merely send us 
your name and address. 


Lamson & Hubbard, ‘* New England's 
Leading Furriers,” have gained Nation- 
wide fame: (1) because they have intro- 
duced many of the leading new styles each 
season, as sent them by their Paris bureau; 
(2) because of the never-failing quality of 
their furs—which far outwear even the extra 
good sorts; (3) because of their low prices. 




















And this last is possible since so many 





that of thousands 
of youths who, in trying to assimilate a mass 
of useless knowledge, are dissipating the mental 
rightly directed, 


thousands of wise buyers have put their 
trust in Lamson & Hubbard, who buy and 
sell in enormous quantities, and gain advan- 
tages otherwise not possible. 


Lamson SHubha rd 


| “New England's Leading a 


| Furriers’ 


Pal 
~ _ LAMSON 
301 Bedford St. _-~ & HUBBARD 
BOSTON, aut nog ig 


MASS. < Gentlemen:—Please send 
“~ me your illustrated book, 


2° “The Theatre of Far Fashion.” 
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Do You Need 
More Money 








to help your children ? 


ath 











to help yourself ? 


Then wouldn’t you like us to 
tell you how you can make 


$100.00? 


and how to keep on making $100 as you 
need the money? 

By our help one mother of two small 
children is banking every month $50 
after paying all their expenses. 

Two sisters, over fifty, with no busi- 
ness training save ours, bought and 
paid for a home and ten acre chicken 
farm in three years. 

An ex-school teacher makes $1800 a 
year. Ten church workers together 
made money enough to pay off the mort- 
gage. Two California women are mak- 
ing each $50 weekly average for the year. 

Prosperous, happy, independent women .. . 
thousands of them . are representing our 
interests and thus making money. Our way isa 
way that home women like. You have heard 
a great deal about our mills. We are making the 
highest quality knit goods that can be procured. 
Made under the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions. Goods never sold in stores. Goods so 
clean, so sweet, so beautifully fashioned one 
wonders how the other kinds could ever satisfy. 
Nearly everyone knows the name quite well— 


World’s Star 


Hosiery and Klean- Knit 
NaldsSictaay | Underwear 


In Sanitary Packages 
Garments worn next 
the body should never 
be purchased without a 
sure knowledge of their 
making conditions. 
Washing in hot water is 
not sterilizing. World’s 
Star underwear is steril- 
ized by live steam and 
comes to you sealed in 
sanitary packages. You 
have only to see these 
to know that you have 
found garments unsur- 
passed in quality. Every stitch perfect . 
never a stitch split. Yarn made and spun to our 
own specifications. Every pair of hose and every 
garment tested for its “tensile strength.” 

Our yarns are made of selected long fibres and 
do not require hard twisting—thus insuring a 
soft, durable garment. World’s Star goods are 
wonderful for wear. They fit every curve, have 
every comfort and are beautifully finished. For 
men, women and children, all styles and 
colors . . . prices, 25c to $5.00. 


Get This Book 


We send it—free and postpaid. Read it. You 
may need to make $100 or $1000. You may need 
it now or next winter. This book in your home 
is a safeguard. With it you can make money 
immediately when the need for money comes. 
You can buy the pretty things you want. You 
can pay bills. You can be free from worry with 
money coming in. Write us . . . we will show 
you the fine, independent, sure way to make $100. 








Dept. 37 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been here in this business 20 years 
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The Club-Woman’s Guide 


How to Conduct a Club Meeting Successfully 
By Carolyn A. Underhill 


twentieth century is the tendency of 
women toward organization. Every- 
where they are joining together in clubs—for 
civic betterment, for self-improvement, for ad- 
vancement along some particular line. And to 
accomplish their purpose it is very necessary 
that these clubs should be conducted in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 
To get the best results in the quickest time 
a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of parliamentary law is absolutely 
essential; and, though there is a growing body 
of women who understand these principles, to 
the vast majority of us they are a labyrinth 
through which we never hope to find a path. 
From time immemorial men have conducted 
meetings, elected presidents, debated and 
voted. But to women all this is compara- 
tively new. There was no need for them to 
know how to make a 
motion nor to decide 


Ov of the leading characteristics of the 


Mrs. Bohlen then has the floor. She says: 
“T nominate Miss Carter for secretary’’; then 
resumes her seat. 

Mrs. Marlowe, rising, seconds the nomina- 
tion. 

The chair waits until all the nominations are 
in, then takes a vote. If Miss Carter has been 
elected the chair announces this fact. Miss 
Carter then takes her place beside the chair- 
man, and records correctly and exactly the 
proceedings which have already taken place 
and all which follow. 


JEFORE Mrs. Bohlen can nominate or make 
a motion of any kind it is necessary for her 

to “obtain the floor.”” This is done by rising, 
addressing the chair as ‘‘Madam President,” 
‘“Madam Chairman,’’ or by whatever title 
the presiding officer is known, and receiving 
recognition from her. Usually no one has a 
right to be heard un- 





what constituted a 
quorum, in running 
their household 
affairs. Now, how- 
ever, this information 
is necessary, and a 
plain exposition of 
the fundamental 
principles is needed; 
when these are under- 
stood the rest will 
follow naturally. 

The object of par- 
liamentary law, ac- 
cording to Thomas 
Jefferson, is ‘‘the at- 
tainment of accuracy 
in business, economy 
of time, order, uni- 
formity and impar- 
tiality.’ These 
things are no less 
necessary in women’s 
organizations than in 
men’s. A prominent 
writer says: ‘‘Woman’s increasing activity in 
literary matters and civic reforms obliges her 
to acquire a knowledge of parliamentary 
methods. Among her needs are self-confidence, 
self-possession, clearness and precision.”’ Par- 
liamentary practice will help her to attain these 
qualities. The woman who knows her rights 
and is able to maintain them with good nature 
and a courteous bearing will be an efficient 
member in any organization. 





ERTAIN preliminary matters are necessary 
in the organization of every association, 
whether temporary or permanent. There must 
be a presiding officer and a secretary, and the 
matters which are to be considered must be 
regularly presented, debated and voted upon. 
Certain forms are essential; they are, asa rule, 
brief and comprehensive, and bring the busi- 
ness before the members in such manner:that 
they can readily understand what is going on. 
Let us suppose that certain women of the 
town of X—— are much interested in the 
public-school question of today. They have 
heard of the improved methods used in other 
towns and are anxious to make a study of them 
with a view to having them introduced in their 
own locality. They decide to form a club for 
the purpose and they arrange to meet on a 
certain day at the home of Mrs. Clark. 

At the appointed time Mrs. Brown, or any- 
one else present, calls the meeting to order, 
saying: ‘‘Shall we now come to order and nomi- 
nate someone as chairman of the meeting?” 

Mrs. Carter, rising and addressing the chair, 
says: ‘“‘I nominate Mrs. Rand as chairman,”’ 
then immediately takes her seat. 

Mrs. Pollock, rising, says: ‘‘I second the 
nomination.” 

Mrs. Brown then says: ‘‘Mrs. Rand is 
nominated as our chairman, and the nomina- 
tion is seconded. Are there any other nomina- 
tions?’ After waiting a short time she says: 
“Tf not, those in favor of Mrs. Rand as chair- 
man say ‘Aye.’”? Those opposed, ‘‘No.” If 
the majority vote in favor, Mrs. Brown will 
announce the result: ‘‘The ayes have it and 
the motion is adopted. Mrs. Rand will please 
take the chair.” 


ye will notice that the first thing in order 
was the nomination of a chairman; the se- 
lection was made in an orderly manner with due 
regard to the rights of all. If there are several 
nominations authorities differ as to the method 
of voting. It is well for every society, in its by- 
laws or constitution, to state definitely just how 
nominations should take place. 

Continuing our illustration: Mrs. Rand, as- 
suming the duties of chairman, stands at the 
table—raps if necessary—and says: ‘‘ The first 
business is the election of a secretary.” 

Mrs. Bohlen rises and says: ‘‘Madam 
Chairman.” 

The chair responds: ‘‘Mrs. Bohlen.” 


DRAWN BY M. T. AND T, M. BEVANS 


til recognized by the 
chairman. Only one 
person can have the 
floor at a time. If 
more than one rises 
at the same time the 
presiding officer 
chooses between 
them, subject, how- 
ever, to appeal. 

At the first meet- 
ing only a chairman 
and secretary are 
needed. After their 
election the chair 
announces: ‘‘ Weare 
now ready for busi- 
ness.’’ She then 
states the object of 
the meeting. 

After the subject 
has been discussed 
Miss Arthurs rises, 
addresses the chair, 
is recognized, and 
proceeds as follows: 
“T move the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: Resolved, That a club be formed for the 
purpose of studying the public-school system.”’ 

This having been seconded, the chair repeats 
the motion, then says: ‘Are you ready for the 
question?” After discussion by all who wish, 
the chair puts it to vote; if the majority vote in 
favor, the motion is carried, and the chair says: 
“The ayes have it, and the resolution is adopted. 
What further action will the club take?” 

Mrs. Martin, having obtained the floor, 
moves that a committee of five be appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws for the 
society. 

After this is seconded, stated and put to vote, 
if carried, the chair asks: ‘‘In what way shall 
the committee be appointed—by nomination 
or by the chair?” 

Mrs. Roberts moves “that it be appointed 
by the chair.’’ This is seconded, put to vote, 
and, if carried, the chair names five persons 
present. If ‘‘nomination from the floor” had 
been moved, the chair would receive the 
nominations and votes for them, one by one. 

This is all the business that is usual at a 
first meeting. If no other motions are made 
some member moves “that the meeting 
adjourn to meet in this place on Saturday, 
September 20, at 3 P. mM.” 





N ALL societies it is necessary that a certain 

number of the members be present in order 
that business should be transacted. This num- 
ber, whatever it may be, is known as a quorum. 
Unless there is a special rule on the subject the 
quorum is a majority of all the members of the 
society, and no motions may be entertained or 
votes taken unless that number be present. It 
is usual to make special rules on the subject, 
however, providing for amuch smaller number. 

In a legislature, where the business is of a 
public nature, a large quorum is essential; but 
in an ordinary society, where only a small 
portion of the membership is ever present, it is 
necessary to make the number small in order 
to accomplish any results. It is the duty of all 
the members to attend the meetings and take 
part in the proceedings; if they neglect to do so 
those who actually do attend should have the 
right to transact the business for which they 
have assembled. Absent or tardy members 
should not expect business, which has been 
regularly assigned, to be delayed because they 
are not present. 

The required number must be present before 
the meeting can be called to order. If it is 
found that there is no quorum the presiding 
officer adjourns the meeting, saying: ‘‘There 
being no quorum, the meeting stands ad- 
journed till —” Tf there is a quorum in 
the beginning, but some of the members leave 
during the proceedings, business goes on until 
someone raises the question of ‘‘no quorum.” 
A count is then taken, and, if a quorum is not 
present, the meeting is adjourned. 








ARE YOU A CLUB WOMAN? 


Our Program Editor will be very glad to help you in solv- 
ing your program or parliamentary difficulties. Address the 
Program Editor, THe Lapres’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 
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Doughnuts 
Delicious 


They are more easily 
and more successfully 
achieved with Crisco 
than with lard. 


They do not leave the 
‘“‘oreasy”’ taste that so 
often marks the lard- 
cooked product. 


They are crisp, sweet, 
tempting. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


Doughnuts fried in Crisco 
absorb considerably less 
of Crisco than they would 
of lard. 


Such Crisco as is absorbed 
is of superior purity and 
digestibility. 


Persons to whom dough- 
nuts fried in lard are 
** forbidden fruit”? often 
find it possible to eat such 
dainties without discom- 
fort when they are made 
with Crisco, 


Plain Doughnuts 


3 teaspoonfuls 3%, teaspoonful salt 
risco Vy to | teaspoonful 
4%, cupful sugar spices (mace, 
3 eggs cinnamon or nut- 
3 cupfuls flour meg, or | of each) 
3 teaspoonfuls 6 tablespoonfuls 
baking powder milk 


Cream the Crisco, add the sugar gradually, 
creaming after each addition. Then add the 
beaten eggs. Mix and sift the dry ingredients. 
Add alternately with milk to first mixture. 
Mixture should be very soft. Form into a 
ball, place on a well-floured board and roll to 
one-half inch thick. Cut and fry in Crisco 
hot enough to brown a one-inch cube of bread 
a golden brown in sixty seconds. 
(Use level measurements) 


If you want to know more about 
Crisco and the conditions under 
which it is prepared, send for the 
‘Calendar of Dinners.’? This 
cloth-bound, gold- stamped book 
contains, besides the story of 
Crisco, a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 615 
recipes gathered and carefully 
tested by the well-known cooking 
authority, Marion Harris Neil. 
Address Dept. D-9, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A 
paper-bound edition, without the 
“Calendar of Dinners’? and with 
250 recipes, is free. 
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and Dirt is. 


For Children’s 
Play-Stained Hands 


For toilet and bath it lathers freely 
in hard or soft, cold or warm water 
and cleanses 

Quickly— Thoroughly—Safely 
For people whose hands become stained 
from their daily occupations, it cleanses 


without hard rubbing or injury. Aeeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 








‘The Journal’s New Puzzles 


Fifty Dollars in Prizes 
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Things Found in a Man’s Pocket 


OR a number of years, until recently, THE 

JOURNAL’S prize puzzles—the first to be 

introduced by a magazine, we believe— 
were a source of interest, entertainment, wit- 
sharpening and profit; and the announcement 
that this feature is to be reintroduced in THE 
JouURNAL will be hailed with delight by millions 
of the magazine’s readers. 

Here are eight puzzle pictures, each repre- 
senting something which may be found ina 
man’s pocket, such as, for instance, ‘‘ Key 
Ring’’—which is the correct answer to Puzzle 
No. 1. 

Try to see if you can solve the seven other 
puzzles. Most of them will probably be found 
to be easy of solution, but one or two of them are 
fairly difficult for even trained puzzle-solvers 
to make out. 

At any rate it will be good practice for you 
and will serve to prepare you for the more seri- 
ous effort that will be required to solve the 
prize puzzles in the new Sam Loyd puzzle series 
which will be begun in next month’s JOURNAL. 


For the best complete set of correct answers 
and the best suggestion of a subject for a 
future puzzle page will be given a first prize 
of $15. For the next best set of correct 
answers and suggestion will be given a second 
prize of $10. For the next best set of answers 
and suggestion will be given the third prize of 
$5. For the twenty next best sets of correct 
answers and suggestions will be given 20 one- 
dollar prizes. 

By ‘“‘suggestion”’ is meant a subject for the 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest a 
series of puzzles dealing with historical events, 
the capitals of European countries, etc. 

The competition closes on September 20, 
which means that all letters in competition 
must be posted not later than that date. 

Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to the 
Puzzle Editor, THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The answers to this month’s puzzles will be 
given in THE JOURNAL for November. 





THE PUZZLE KING 


There’s a 


Thousand 
In a Dish 


Toasted Corn Tit-Bits 


Here is one way to re- 
alize what goodies Corn 
Puffs are: 


Eat one, like a tiny 
bonbon. Note its sweet- 
ness, its flavor. Note how 
the flimsy bubble melts 
into an exquisite morsel. 


Then think that these 
are served by the bowl- 
ful, with sugar and cream 
or in milk. And each 
bowl has a thousand such 
tit-bits. 


Corn Hearts 


Only 


Yet Corn Pufis are 
nothing but corn hearts 
made into pellets and 
puffed. ‘The sweetness 
is ripened corn milk. The 
flavor comes from toast- 
ing in a fearful heat. The 
flimsy crispness comes 
through steam explosion. 


This is just toasted corn 
' ; 

as you've known it, but 
made into bubbles instead 
of flakes. The extra flavor 
comes through extra 
toasting. Its extra appeal 

is due to its airy form. 


CORN 
PUFFS 


15 ¢ 


“The Witching Food” 


This is Prof. Ander- 
son’s latest food creation. 
It is made by his process, 
like Puffed Wheat and 
Rice. It will multiply 
your respect for corn and 
bring a new charm to 
your table. Don’t put off 
trying it. It is too finea 


pare Te dainty to miss. 
At Grocers’ and Druggists’—5c per cake. 


That’s what puzzle-solvers all call Sam Loyd, who will 
inaugurate a new prize-puzzle department in the October 
number of THE JOURNAL. The Quaker Oats @mpany 


= | Sole Makers (994) 


Send now for sample cake—mailed 
postpaid for your dealer's name and 
address and a 2c stamp. Address 
CUDAHY, Dept. 2 
111 West Monroe Street Chicago 
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“ Ahoy! Ahoy! My Campbell boy! 
Friend of my happieés 
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Yes, Campbell’s Tomato 
‘ Soup is a friend indeed! 


It is Mother's faithful and constant 
ally. Think how practically it helps 
her in planning and providing for 
the daily menu. 

= What a nourishing welcome it 
offers to Father and the other bread- 
winners after the hard day's work. 
And how well it fortifies them 
against tomorrow. 

i What a tempting and wholesome 

[ Y dish for the hungry youngsters romp- 





ing in from school or play. 

What an ideal soup de luxe for 
the formal dinner or luncheon, 
Y/ \W where so much depends upon the 

opening course. 

But what’s the use of friends if 
| you don’t use them? Order a dozen 
at a time of this delightful soup 
= and have it always at hand. How 











ee , about today ? 





21 kinds 


10c a can 















































Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
\ \ Bouillon Mutton 
\ | Celery Ox Tail 
f ; Chicken Pea 
\ | Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
ap 1 (Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 
\h | 
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\ , THEN we re- 
turned from our 
honeymoon, 
about the beginning of 
November a year anda 
half ago, we hada com- 
bined capital of a little 
less than $300. Ted was 
drawing $25 weekly 
and $100 on the first of 
every year following a 
prosperous one. We 
engaged three unfur- 
nished rooms, “with 
southern exposure, 
lights, heat, use of bath 
and telephone, for the 
small sum of $25 a 
month’’—quoting from 
the advertisement. It 
cost us $180 to furnish 
those rooms for the first 
week. The next week 
Ted paid for $30 worth 
more. 

During those two 
weeks and the next 
two we joined theater 
parties and entertained 
whenever opportunity offered. Ted drew $25 
to pay the rent, and our bank balance was $50. 

I was worried. I didn’t know just what was 
wrong, but I knew everything was not right, 
and Ted and I had our first serious talk about 
finances. In a moment of recklessness I said 
I wished he’d rent a large house ‘‘so I could 
let rooms.” He laughed, but I kept the idea. 

On Saturday he drew $25 more from the 
bank to meet the expenses of a week of ill- 
considered entertainment and dining out. On 
Sunday he was morose and I again broached 
the subject of “roomers.” In the afternoon 
we went for a walk and I saw ‘‘the house.”’ It 
was a huge place in the most pretentious 
residential district, and a spacious bay window 
held a sign: ‘‘To Let.” 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


DIDN'T say anything to Ted, but the next 

forenoon I visited the agent. The owner 
wished to sell, but would sign a lease for a year 
for $600. The price was $6000. After some 
discussion the agent suggested the idea of pay- 
ing $500 rental for a year’s lease, to apply upon 
the price in event of purchase; $3500 to be 
paid upon the first of January, 1914, and the 
balance handled on a mortgage at six per cent. 

That afternoon I called upon the proprietor 
of the leading furniture store in the city and 
broached my dilemma. He listened, and sug- 
gested that we move into the house, advertise 
for roomers, furnish the rooms after they had 
been engaged, pay him $10 down on each room 
furnished and one-third of the room rent, with 
ten per cent added to the cash price of the 
goods. Ten per cent more would be added to 
the amount unpaid at the end of the year. 

After Ted had eaten a satisfying supper that 
evening, I asked him to listen to me for ten 
minutes without interrupting. He did, and 
declared afterward that I might go ahead and 
tell him what I wanted done, as he was *‘ will- 
ing to try anything once.’ 

I hired a big country girl, Etta, who was to 

report on Saturday, December twenty-eighth. 
On Tuesday, the thirty-first, the day before 
the legislature met, I inserted the following 
advertisement on the page devoted by the local 
newspaper to the legislative news: 
_ ELEVEN ROOMS TO LET—In one of the 
finest homes in the city. Two bathrooms, lights, 
heat and use of telephone. Come and choose your 
room and it will be furnished to your order. $2.50 
to $5 for single person. Telephone 1367-M 

On Tuesday I let four rooms to men with 
wives and one to a single man who offered me 
$4 for a $3 room. On Wednesday the rest of 
the rooms were engaged, as well as one I had 
not planned upon giving up. The two front 
rooms downstairs brought $9 and $6. One 
poor man came to me with the plea that he 
and his wife couldn’t bear to be separated and 
that they must bring a six-months-old baby 
with them. He declared his baby never cried, 
and ended by offering me $2 more a week for 
the room. I accepted, with the understanding 
that he must move at the first complaint. Two 
other rooms downstairs were let to couples for 
$6 and $5. Upstairs, one room brought $6, 
one $5, one $4 and one $2.50. 

There was a handsome sleeping porch over 
the summer kitchen. A door opened from this 
porch into the hall and another into an ad- 
joining chamber. Braces divided the porch 
into two sections, easily separated to exclusive 
chambers by shade cloth. This opportunity 
was realized by two representatives who mar 
ried sisters, and I let the two chambers and the 
sleeping porch to this quartet and two dear 
little girls for $12 a week. 


N ONDAY, the sixth, was set for the first oc- 
4¥2 cupancy of any of the rooms. The Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday before found me and 
Etta and a scrubwoman, and a man from the 
furniture store, ‘‘on the jump” all the time, 
and we were ready Saturday night. One hun- 
dred and twenty dollars had been paid down on 
our furniture order. The amount was $716, 
with ten per cent added to the cash price, or a 
total of $787.60. We had just $4.16 available 
on Saturday night, but we had $15 in the bank 
and $25 more coming Monday. I know, for 
a book was begun that night. Sunday brought 
a conference and we ‘‘doped out” a_ book- 
keeping ‘“‘system.”’ Ted insisted upon my han- 
dling all the money except 33 weekly, and I 
didn’t protest. 


How I Rented My Rooms 


And Made $3500 in a Year and a Half 








A tag was neatly af- 
fixed to the outside o} 
each door. A’ small 
printed placard on the 
inside adjured: ‘* Don’t 
forget the tag or your 
bed won't be made 
When you are ready 
turn the blue side out.’ 
The other side of the 
tag was white. After 
Etta had cleaned the 
room and made the bec 
she would turnthe white 
side out. This saved 
much conflict. 

A mail boxwas place« 
beside the door in the 
lower hall. Envelope 
were printed: ‘‘ Please 
Drop This in the Box in 
the Front Hall, With 
Your Room Rent 
From 
to . 

Due. Thank You!”’ 
An envelope, with the 
blanks filled in, was 
left in each room every 
Thursday morning for the week passing. The 
amounts and dates were checked, theenvelopes 
stamped as receipts and returned to the rooms. 
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T THE suggestion of one of the women I 
tried furnishing breakfastsin the rooms by 
means of trays. Orders left with me before four 
o'clock in the afternoon were filled and carried 
to the rooms at the time specified. -On these | 
figured a price a hundred per cent above the 
cost of the raw material. That is, for cereal, 
cream, two eggs, toast and coffee I received 30 
cents. Steakwas 15centsextraand fried potato 
Scents. Many times I prepared light lunches 
during the day for the women who did not care 
to go toa restaurant. 

Every week I figured my room rentals and 
Ted’s salary as opposed by the furniture, coal 
and wood, electricity and gas bills. Every 
week I found where I stood onthe food propo- 
sition. The food accounts with the roomers 
and the accounts for Ted, Etta and me were 
kept separately. Perhaps my balance sheet for 
those three months would be of more value than 
comment upon my system: 


STATEMENT FRom JANUARY 1170 ApRIL 1, 1913 


Cash on hand, January 1 $ 26.00 
Cost of moving ; $ 10.00 
Furnishing of 12 rooms, ‘in- 
cluding Etta’s, the heds 
and bedding, dressers, chif- 
foniers (in five rooms), rugs, 
chairs, towels and decora- 
tions (pictures, screens, 
wood-boxes, etc.), $787.60. 
Cash payment , 120.00 
Three monthly payme nts on 
furniture, at $75 £ 225.00 
Etta’s salary . 78.00 
House rental . 125.00 
Coal and wood 67.60 
Lights and gas 24.9) 
Laundry ; 47.39 
Food bought for Ted, "Etta u 
andme .. ; 87.43 
Food bought for roome rs ; 94.25 
Life insurance . eee 47.50 
$22 weekly from Ted aia 286.00 
Food sold toroomers . . 197.75 
Extra payment on furniture 200.00 
Incidentals  .. fis 24.16 
Gross income from room; . 721.50 
Totals $1151.25 $1231.25 
1151.25 
Balance On hand April 1, 1913 $ 80.00 


That, you will see, left $242.60 to be paid 
upon the furniture; and only $80 with which 
to doit. Had I not been forced to pay ten per 
cent more than cash price I should owe but 
$171. I couldn’t wait tosee Ted; I telephoned 
him. As soon as he heard my proposition he 
went directly to his employer, easily borrowed 
$150 at six per cent, took $21 from our $80, 
and called upon the furniture dealer. I have 
reason to believe there was warm argument, but 
Ted got hisway. We had settled our furniture 
bill, had $55 in the bank, three or four in our 
pockets—always that $25 on Monday—and 
we owed but $150 and interest. 


NE of the legislators secured an appoint- 

ment to state office and took our two up- 
stairs front rooms with his wife for $7.50 a week. 
[let the sleeping porch and adjoining room to 
an invalid and attendant for $10 weekly, and 
furnished one breakfast every morning, with 
two eggs, toast and milk. The largest down- 
stairs room I let to a man and his wife for $5. 
The other front room brought $3.50 from a 
clerk at the State House; the other two down 
stairs rooms Were engaged by a physician for 
$7.50, with the girl to answer the door and 
telephone for him. The remaining three up 
stairs rooms were let to woman clerks at the 
State House for $7. This made a total weekly 
rental of $40.50. 

In the next three months my expenses to 
taled $442.50, with life insurance, rental, 
lighting and gas, food and $27.18 incidentals. 
My receipts were $863.85, leaving $421.35. | 
banked $250 of this, paid Ted’s note and 
interest, and used the $21.35 for small repairs 
and to buy Ted a handsome scarfpin. 

Today Ted’s salary is $32.50 weekly, and we 
shall have $3500 in the bank at the end of this 
quarter! After that we shall give up our two 
present rooms, take the two front ones upst airs, 
and fix them up “regardless.” Ted won't let 
me say what’s going to happen, but if our 
roomers can’t stand a baby’s crying they'd 
better be packing up their things! 
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ye Caps and Scarfs for Early Winter Wear or to Make Now for Christmas Gifts 
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ie DESIGNED BY MRS.£.B FRICK outfits for autumn and winter out- 
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an Just the Thing for Chilly Days is a Fleecy and many of the latest designs in 
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let Light, Warm and Restful in Color is This Knitted School Outfits are Needed for the First Cool Days of Autumn On This Wooden Frame the Worsted is First Threaded, 
our Afghan for a Boudoir Couch and Then Slipped Over the Pegs With a Needle 
“y ‘d 
NOTE—Working directions for all the designs illustrated above have been prepared and will be supplied for fifteen cents, Address the Needlework Editors, 
THE LADrEs’ HOME JOuRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Keep Your Youngsters Young 


ET them, and incidentally yourself, one of these splendid 
1916 Overlands. ; 


If you’ve never had a car you can but faintly comprehend the 
benefits and advantages of having an Overland in the family. 


The new Overland price is so low that it is no longer necessary 
for your youngsters to be without the pleasures of a fine big car. 


This new model has the same comforts and conveniences as 
the highest priced cars on the market. 


It will construct and instruct. It will amuse and entertain. 
It will build physically and mentally. It will develop your children 
into real men and women. 


Thousands of children act, work, think and sleep better by 
virtue of having an Overland in the family. 


What about yours? 

Your children want one. Your wife needs one. 

Our new price permits you to get one. 

Our dealer in your city has a new one ready for you now. 


Look him up. 


35-horsepowwer motor  Underslung rear springs Electric starting and lighting Instrument board on cowl 
’ Ae : High-tension magneto 33"'x 4" tires; non-skid in system dash 
Spec ications Es ignition rear Headlight dimmers 
5-bearing crankshafi Demountable rims; with  Ratin-vision, ventilating, 
Thermo-siphon cooling one extra built-in windshield 


Left-hand drive, centercontrol 
One-man top and cover 
Magnetic speedometer 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the Willys-Knight Motor Cars 
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$75O 
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Price Is $325 Less 


Y doubling our factory capacity we are able to produce a car 
which is, in many particulars, the same as our $1075 model of 
last season for only $750. 
That’s a straight reduction of $325. 
We decreased the price and increased the value. 
This new model has all the advantages of last year’s car. 
There is the same thirty-five horsepower motor. 
The same graceful body design with its simple, symmetrical, 
clean-cut lines. 
The same smart appearance, style and dark Brewster green 
finish. 
The electric control buttons are again conveniently located on 
the steering column. 
The weight has been reduced; the power increased. 


In most respects this newest Overland is the same as last year’s won 
car except that it costs you $325 less. ayer 


Surely now you will not need to ‘‘ put it off’’ any longer. 


Remember the happiness of the children and mother—to say 
nothing of father! 


There’s an Overland dealerin your town. 


$ a 1916 Catalogue on request. Please address De pt. 200. 

f. 0. b. Tole.to 

Five passenger rete ee Roadster 
touring car co ert 


$1050 THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO $1015 


In Canada 


In Canada 
} 7 The Wil ys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hami ton, Ont. 
fa. ed amulton,Ont. 


f- 0.8. Hamilton, Ont. 




























































For the Tin Anniversary 


WO tin funnels form this centerpiece. 

The upper one is filled with swamp 
pinks. A feature that will add mirth to the 
party is the suspending from the funnels 
and grouping around their bases bunches 
of ‘fruits’? and ‘‘vegetables” that are 
really candies so wrapped as to be good 
imitations of scallions, bananas, radishes, 
carrots and grapes. These may be distrib- 
uted later as favors. Colonial bouquets in 
tin funnels may be provided for the ladies. 
Chocolate cream-filled apples are obtain- 
able wrapped in tinfoil and make a change 
from the usual bonbons. 


His First Latchkey 


ERE is a box, measuring four inches 
in length, that makes a fine favor for 
the twenty-first birthday party. 
The nut-cup favor at the right, for a 
golden wedding, may be made of gold paper 
or of fancy goldfoil. 





A Novel Cake o, & 
BIRTHDAY cake vi - “<< 
is set inside a deco- P { 


rated ring designed for 

holding candles. Novel &% 
candles are used, being 3 
ornamented alter- 

nately with little red 

lady-bugs and four-leaf 

clovers. 















Fifty Years Married 


VER the table is a cornucopia made 

of crépe-paper rope. The smaller 
cornucopias are made of Bristol board. 
A pretty favor is the loving cup in yellow 
satin. A new idea is developed in the 
gold-paper silhouettes of the bride and 
bridegroom on the cake box and candle 
shade. The dates “1865-1915” appear 


on the cake box shown as an alternative 
suggestion. 








{deas for Bir thday and Wedding Annivers arie 


77 ) 7 as 
e Ce allelo: DIC © 








Wolcott 


parties and wedding anniversaries, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope accom- 
panies the request. Address your letter 


resa Fiunt ‘ 


By” a hei 


OTE—Miss Wolcott will be glad to : 
send to readers detailed informa- é 
tion regarding the novelties illustrated an 
on this page, how to make them or - 
where to purchase them; also additional 
ideas for entertainment at birthday 


to Miss Theresa Hunt Wolcott, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 

















The Always Celebrated Silver Wedding 


ECORATIONS for the silver wedding are perhaps more elegant in tone than those for any other 

occasion. The original feature about the cake in this instance is the tiny electric light in the 
dome of the ornament, which sheds a soft glow. The silver novelties pictured offer a good variety 
of favors. A silver paper doily adds an effective touch under the silver bonbon basket. 





When She is “Sweet Sixteen” 


TABLE that illustrates half of a decoration which requires only nine 
rosebuds and is most suitable for the young girl’s sixteenth birthday. 

One bud stands in the center, one bud in each of four bud holders set 
toward the four corners of the table, and one bud on each corner fastened 
with the fern. The rose petals, confined in white net tied with dainty 
ribbons, would please any girl. The fact that it is a birthday party is 
disclosed when the ice cream is served in the form of the number sixteen. 








* : —" —, 


As Sweet as Sugar 
HE huge block of 


sugar is really a box 
containing favors, cov- 
ered with granulated su- 
gar. The ribbons extend 
to small lumps of sugar 
on which are the words 
“Sweet Sixteen.” Six- 
teen lumps of sugar are 
suspended over the block. 





Wedding-Ring Cakes 


ING cakes covered 
with rich yellow 
icing and decorated with 
orange blossoms are ap- 
propriate for the golden 
wedding. 


DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


For the Crystal Wedding 


OLES in the ice, for receiving the flower 

stems, were made with a heavy ice pick 
heated red hot. Chrysanthemums would be 
pretty, used in this way. 


A Grandmother's Ninety-Fourth Birthday Table as She Wished it Arranged 


IX old ladies were in the habit of visiting a certain tea house once a week—all interesting women, 
and one of the number was soon to celebrate her ninety-fourth birthday. She confided to the 
proprietress that she wanted to give a party, and it was to be as jolly as she could make it. There were 
to be no peppermints and no weak tea. She had had peppermints given to her every birthday since 
she was seventy. The party was a luncheon carried out in yellow and white. The daisies in the 
centerpiece were made into six bunches, one for each of the party. The favor at each place was a 
Dresden pincushion, and the place-cards were symbolic of the Fountain of Youth. 


(Page 40) 
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DESIGNEO BY WINNIFRED FALES 
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A Game for the Wedding Anniversar 


USPENDED in the doorway of t! 
room where the company assembl« 
this wedding bell is provided for amus: - 
ment. Each guest is given an arrow with 
number on it, and a Cupid in a ring is prv:- 
vided as a favor for each guest. On t! 
wing of each Cupid is written a ridd 
about love, courtship or marriage. The 
number of the Cupid is called. The one 
who holds the arrow correspondingly num- 
bered responds and is asked the riddie 
written on the wing of the Cupid. A nun 


ber of these riddles will be supplied for use 


upon request. 


For the Cotton Wedding 


COTTON boll is the motif for decoration in the 
candle shade, ice cup and place-card. These three 
are of paper rather than of cotton. The refreshments 
are balls of cake and ice cream rolled in coconut. 


For the Paper Wedding 


into a loving cup. 





OR the paper wedding an idea 
is to carry outin the paper dec- 
orations the flower of the month, 
The morning glory i is the Septem- 
ber flower, and is shown developed 


For the Wooden-Wedding Anniversary 
HE centerpiece is a chopping bow! 


mounted on a potato masher. T 


fan and little novelties are wooden ones. 


The “shavings” are yellow and whi 
candies. The table is covered with 
paper cloth in imitation of wood. 

The cake shown below is a pound ca 
covered with maple icing and veined 
chocolate to imitate the grain of wo« 
The “chips” on the edge are of cand 
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Ask The Ladies’ Hom 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 
your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 


separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


. To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking) whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- 
ion experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EpiTORS 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 


Tue Home DRESSMAKING EpITOR 





}—_—___— 


May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 

your Own hat or your children’s hats, whether 

about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, Will be speedily answered by 
THE MILLINERY EDITORS 

Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will bea pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MarTHA MASON 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


hair in the newest and most becoming style 


that), also that of children and girls, address 


TuE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


— 





Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 


(not about hairtrouble—another notice covers 


MISS IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 





Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, _tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








== 
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Babies 
Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, orher coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
TuE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Programs 


Have you planned your year’s Club pro- 
gram? Do you belong to a rural club far from 
a library? Do you know how to conduct your 
meetings according to Parliamentary meth- 
ods? This department is prepared to give 
you assistance along these lines, and to supply 
you With material, references, etc, Address 


PROGRAM EDITOR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


[J 


The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EpiTOR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


= 
How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the “‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


MRs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
TuE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, Color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

Tue Epitors or THE LITTLE House 
THE LaplEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health- -hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice cOvers that), skin and 
eyes, €tc,—are matters On which you will get 
advice promptly froma source you Can trust. 


Dr. EMMa E. WALKER 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—w hat some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H, PHILLIPS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you May depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Tue CULINARY EDITOR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDitT0R 


Tue LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries Of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


Tue Music EpiTors 
THE LapiIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


— 





Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


Tue Home PArty EpiToR 
TuE LaplEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





——— 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methodsfor city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SociIAL HELPER 


THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


eee 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses jin general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts, 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MasiE 


THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





———$_—4 





Girls’ Problems 


“Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems, Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a Question in her life at the office or 
at home, Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice feos @ woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous Questions of general i in- 
formation—questions Pertaining to women's 
interests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of Quotations, or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
questions we have a special department. So, 
for anything not classified, address 













THE Girts’ EpiTor THE EpiTors OF “WILL YOu TELL ME?” 
THE LapIiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA ; LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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‘ee Booklets on Special Subjects 


VWysEee no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, 

the price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in 
care of THE LapIEs’ Home JourNAt, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“The Book of Fair Booths”—100 Ideas— By Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 

“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’” by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by C harles E. White, Jr. 

“A Lesson in Tatting, "by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

“Easy Patterns in Crochet,” by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

“The Embroidery Book’’ (15 cents). 























Book 
That 
Shows 
You ALL 
The Latest 
New York Styles 
in Wearing Apparel 


Our Catalogue of Fall and Winter Fashions 
is now ready, and there’s a copy waiting 
for YOU. 278 beautifully illustrated pages 
showing every new STYLE development 
for the coming Season. This Book is 







































Our 
Cat- 
alogue 
of Fall 
and Winter 
Fashions is 
ll a Yours FREE 

2 ae for the asking. 
MORE than a mere Catalogue—it’s a re- 
liable adviser—it shows you what well- 
dressed women are wearing—AND— it 


will SAVE YOU MONEY! Write TODAY 
and ask for Catalogue No. 69L. 








6L59—Extremely Smart 
Hat in becoming sailor 
shape, with flat brim and 
crown of Moire Silk. The 
underbrim and top of 
crown are faced with rich 
black plush and a pair of 
stylish Mercury wings are 
placed on the front of 
crown as pictured. The 
brim measures 16 inches 
in diameter. 
Black plush 
with white 
crown and brim, or in all 
solid black. 

Mail or express 
charges prepaid 


and wings 
moire _ silk 


$2.98 


Colors: 








Princess 
Dress 


$998 


35L60—The Very Latest! Stylish Princess 
Dress made of extra fine all-wool mannish 
Serge. Has a loose panel both front and back 
elaborated with silk Bonnaz and gold cord 
embroidery and a full length row of fancy bone buttons. 
Belt is embroidered to match panel. The collar is of white 
Bengaline silk and the long sleeves are edged with braid 
and trimmed with buttons. The new style flare skirt has 
@ group Of inverted plaits set in at each side. Fastens in- 

visibly im front. Comes in black, navy blue, military blue, 

Arabian brown or green. Sizes32 to 46 bust. Skirt lengths 40 
inches; also to fit misses and small women, 32 


to 38 bust, skirt lengths 38 inches. Price, all ‘Sg, 98 


mail or express charges prepaid by us. 





Our Guar- 
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1L61 
A Stylish 
Suit 


$1298 


1L61—Stylish Tailored Suit of all- 
wool diagonal Bedford Cord Suit- 





































































































































Baitte, BELLAS HESS &O * 


WASHINGTON, MORTON 


ate NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


ing. Coat is single breasted, fasten- 
ing with self-covered buttons and is 
32 inches long. It has velvet collar, 
button-trimmed cuffs, and is semi- 
fitted with plaits arranged below the waist line where the 
coat flares as pictured. Two loose box plaits in back. Coat 
is lined with guaranteed satin. The flare skirt has side 
plaits at each side, stitched to a short distance below the 
hips. Colors: Black, navy blue, Copenhagen blue, brown 
or Mulberry. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, 23 to 32 waist, 37 to 44 
length. Also proportioned to fit misses and small women, 
32 to 38 bust, 23 to 28 waist, 37 


length. All =m or pein charges bre $ 12. 2.98 


paid by us 


a eee re | 


We Pay 
All Mail 
or Express 
Charges 


& BARROW STS. 
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Duty-Food 
Made Delicious 


Quaker Oats Has Created 
Many Millions of Oat Lovers 
Oat food, above all, is a duty-food. Every 


mother knows that every child should have it. 
Every grown-up who needs energy knows that 


oats abound in it. 


But duties are seldom inviting. It’s a mis- 
take to make oat food compulsory. 


The better way is this: 


Serve Quaker Oats—a luscious dish. Let its 
Havor and aroma win the child. 


Make a breakfast dessert of the oat dish. 
Make it a dish folks would miss. 


In millions of homes, in a hundred nations, 
Quaker Oats makes the morning twice welcome. 


Quaker Oats 


Large, Luscious Flakes of Vim 


Nature had an object in giv- 
ing oats such fragrance and 
such flavor. But she gives 
them mainly to the full-grown 


oats, to the big, rich grains. 


So we pick those grains for 
Quaker Oats. We use just the 
queen oats, and get but ten 
pounds per bushel. Then the 
Quaker process doubles their 
delicacy. 


Always in Quaker Oats you 
get these cream flakes only. 
Yet they cost no extra price. 
Specify Quaker when you or- 
der oats and see what a differ- 
ence it makes in the breakfast. 






Cereal 
Capacity 
24 Qts. 


Quaker Cooker 


This aluminum double-cooker is made to 
our order to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. To hold its aroma and bring out its 
flavor. We supply it to Quaker Oats users. 

Send us our trademark—the picture of the 
Quaker—from 50 cents’ worth of Quaker 
Oats. Send one dollar with these trade-marks 
and we will send this perfect cooker by parcel 
post. This present cooker offer applies to the 
United States only. 

Some 700,000 homes now make this dish 
more delicious than ever by using a Quaker 
Cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


(978) 
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DRIVES A CAR 


Should Know How to Buy 


and Run One 


By Mary Walker Harper 


NOTE —The author of this article, Mrs. Mary Walker 
Harper, was one of the first women motorists in this coun- 
try, if not the very first. She began in the pioneer auto- 
mobile days, when cars had neither top, wheel drive nor 
searchlight. She was chairman of the Ladies’ Auxiliary in 
the Reliability auto run of nearly one hundred miles in 
1912, and later organized a novel auto run exclusively for 
women, in which starter, secret checkers and finish judge 
were all women. She has taken part in many sociability 
road runs, and she holds a larger number of prizes than any 
other woman for road driving. Recentlyshe has originated 
and become president of the Motor-Women-Memorial- 
Miles of the Lincoln Highway, a movement for the con- 
struction of several miles on the great national highway. 
Some years ago she established and has since conducted 
a private car service for women and children at one of the 
largest and most popular Atlantic seaside resorts, under 
the title of “motor chaperon,’’ a term coined by herself 
for her new profession. She is therefore in a position to 
give experienced and helpful advice to the woman who 
drives a car.—THE EDITors. 


LX MOTOR cars have gradually become 


simpler in mechanism, easier to drive 


and lower in price, the number of women 
who own and run their own cars has steadily 
increased until now there are many thousands 
of woman motorists throughout the country, 
and many more women who are going to be 
motorists. Careful suggestions, born of long 
experience, about the buying and running of a 
car, may therefore prove of decided assistance 
to members in both these classes. 


In selecting a car for your own use the first 


point to settle is exactly the kind of car you 
really need; and the settling of this point de- 
pends on the answers to several questions: 
Do you live in the city or in the country? Are 
your streets or roads level or hilly? Are they 
well-surfaced or rough, hard or sandy? Are the 
grades easy or steep? 


To what use do you intend to put the car? 


How many people expect to use it regularly? 
What price are you willing to pay? Do you 
wish to run the car as economically as possible, 
or is the cost of maintenance a secondary con- 
sideration to the question of the durability and 
power of the car? 


Where light loads are to be regularly carried 


(only two or four persons of medium weight, 
for instance) and quick runs to be made over 
smooth roads with easy grades, then one of 
the small, light, lower-priced, speedy cars will 
prove perfectly satisfactory. 


For driving in a hilly country and over 


rough roads in bad condition a light-weight car 
does better work and costs less for upkeep. 
There are a number of well-made cars of this 
kind on the market now. 


Where heavier loads are to be carried over 


longer distances the heavier and more powerful 
car may be preferable; because, although its 
price is higher and it costs more to run, it may 
stand the wear and tear much longer and 
better, and such additional life will go far to 
offset the extra expense. 


But always remember that, unless you have 


a family large in number or unusually heavy 
in weight to drive, the seven-seated car is not 
so desirable as the five-seated car. It is not 
only a more expensive car to maintain, but a 
much harder one to keep thoroughly neat and 
in good order, to say naught of the lonely and 
selfish appearance of only one or two passengers 
in a seven-seater. 


N BUYING a car regard the purchase as an 


investment, just as you would the buying of 


a bond or a piece of real estate. There is not 
only the question of the returns on your invest- 
ment, but also of its ready sale in case you 
should wish to sell. Unquestionably the car of 
established reputation, gained through meet- 
ing the needs of the public, will sell more read- 
ily than a less well-known kind. The make of 
car which has been on the market and has 
the confidence of the public must have merit 
to have withstood the intense competition. 
Hence such a car is a better investment than a 
less well-known make. 


The next point is what you personally re- 


quire in a car, what qualities and conveniences 
are specially adapted to your own particular 
needs. In earlier days such refinements in 
shopping for a car could not have been consid- 
ered; you would have had to suit yourself toa 
car rather than insist on having a car suited to 
you. But nowadays you will find types of car 
adapted to your every need down to the slight- 
est details of mechanism and finish. The agent 
through whom you buy your car will aid you 
materially, and later you can turn to him and 
to the demonstrator, from whom you learn to 
run the car, for much expert advice. And this 
advice is free and disinterested. 


Among the details of style and construction 


which I favor are these: A low, light-weight 
car with good springs; with common-sense, 
careful driving it means greater safety and 
easier riding. 


Use a dark color; don’t go into the fiery reds 


or brilliant yellows. Youwill tire of those colors. 
French gray coloring throughout is most at- 
tractive for a woman’s car. French gray and 
black is a good combination also. Gray enamel 
will always look clean and neat even after a 
dusty or a slightly muddy trip. Look for the 
easily handled top, the most convenient contro! 
and the front two-door entrance. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 43 
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HE OMO-—the dress shield 

that prevents worry... “With 
The Omo Shields on guard | 
dance blithely, having no fear of 
stains or ruined dress.” 


Washable? Yes indeed. Double- 


covered? Surely. 


At your favorite store youll find The 
Omo Shield in all the styles for various 
costumes. If not, send us 25e¢ and 
your dealer’s name for Sample Pair. 


Would you 
like an inter- 
esting book- 
let on Dress 
Shields and 
| | their wear- 
| 5 ‘} ing? Yours 





TRADE MARK 
for the ask- 


¢ i] 
\ g Q y/, ing. Write 
Ss. ee By to-day. 
ae 4, 


THE OMO- MFG. CO. 
51 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of Omo Pants for Infants 
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Irving Berlin’s Superlative 
Masterpiece of Sentiment! 


The World’s Master Melodist Pro- 
duces the Ideal Hit of the Heart! 



















Chorus. 
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to the dream - ers, 





night time 


““When I Leave the World Behind,” the latest 
achievement of the inspired pen of Irving Berlin. 
America’s song genius reaches his greatest height 
as a composer in this appealing, delightful ballad of 
sentiment and charm. A lyric of poetic beauty and 
a melody that clings to memory. You will find it 5° 
easy to sing and so hard to forget. The ballad of 
a decade! 

Other Berlin Hits: ‘‘My Bird of Paradise,” and 
“Night Time in Dixie Land.” 


For sale at all music stores, 25c per copy. 
Mailed direct, postpaid, for 27c in stamps. 
WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. 
“*W here the Song Hits Originate’’ 


is 





Strand Theatre Building New York 
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How 


ITTLE savages! 
we rebelled at all the 
wise and cleansing habits 


mother loved! Have we 
kept them up? The reg- 
ular shampooing of our 
scalps, for instance? 


Never a better habit for 
the hair than that—whether 
for children or for older 
folk. Never a better soap 
for shampooing than 
‘* Packer’s.’” 


It does not irritate 
the scalp or make 
the hair brittle. 
And because it cleans 
it so thoroughly, yet 
so gently, it helpsthe 
scalp do the work 
Nature intends it 
to do. 


iH 


Send 1oc for sample. 
State whether cake or 
liquid soap is desired. 
Send also for Manual, 
‘‘The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treat- 
ment.” Thirty-six pages 
of practical information. 








Free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Suite 87-G, 81 Fulton St., New York 



























Illustrated Booklet on Request 


ee ax Corset Waists 


for 
Health, Style 
and Comfort 


The H. & W. (MARMO) % 

MATERNITY CORSET WAIST ig 
ves a trim and stylish ES 
ure— without the BX % 
ightest endanger- &XS. (> 
ent to the well-being ‘~~ 
either the mother a4 
child. 
Soft and pliable, with 
Cings on either side, 
ljustable to the com- 
rt of the wearer. All 
eels removable. 
Particularly desirable 
convalescence or after 
irgical operations. But- 
m or clasp front. 

Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 
t all dealers’—or sent prepaid 

on receipt of price. 

H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, 


Misses and Children. Insist on H. & W. 
and accept no substitute. 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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THE WOMAN WHO 
DRIVES A CAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


In learning how to drive you should also 
learn all you can about the details of the car’s 
mechanism, how to locate the trouble when 
anything goes wrong with the car, and how to 
handle the various tools. For when you drive 
your car yourself and possess such knowledge 
you are thoroughly equipped to meet the 
emergency and be independent of road assist- 
ance. The present-day car requires few repairs 
if it is properly looked after; what it does re- 
quire is simple, good care. The most success- 
ful and therefore economical driver is the one 
who is familiar with her car. 

Tires are the bane of motoring, and the pos- 
sibility of ‘‘tire trouble” is apt, like the poor, 
to be with you always. To avoidit as much as 
you can, first, always incline to the heavy tire 
rather than to the light one. The initial cost of 
heavy tires is, of course, greater, but they are 
cheaper in the end. Second, always have a de- 
mountable rim, an extra rim, shoe with an 
inner tube, and several extra inner tubes. Such 
an equipment will insure as satisfactory and 
trustworthy tire service as human foresight 
can provide. 


si only other needful extra equipment is 
two extra spark plugs, of reliable make and 
correct size. Beyond these things I advise 
that you have as few superfluous fittings about 
the car as possible; such things help little, and 
only make more to take care of. A car should 
be like a battleship in sight of the enemy— 
always cleared for action. 

My favorite admonition to the new driver in 
“*safety first” driving (which, of course, is the 
only proper kind of driving on the public 
highways) is: Count on every movable obstacle 
in front, be it car or person, making the wrong 
move. With this idea in mind you are on the 
alert and ready to make any necessary safety 
move. 

My next important admonition is: Never 
take your eye off the road in front; above 
all, never look back when driving. If you keep 
these two directions in mind and heed them, 
you are prepared for all eventualities of city or 
suburban traffic or country roads. 

My belief is that the woman driver in the 
motor car fills a position of responsibility well 
fitted to her natural instinct of caution. Cau- 
tion is the safe attribute of the expert driver. 
Speed does not indicate expertness, but rather 
recklessness of danger. Expertness is safe 
driving, fearless of traffic. The cautious, cool- 
headed driver is the safe one. My own experi- 
ence is that on a fairly long drive or on a tour 
over good roads an average of twenty miles 
an hour is a sane speed as well as safe and 
comfortable driving. 

When driving on a crowned road be careful 
to keep in its center. I have known of many 
cars which, in going fairly fast on such a road, 
have come to grief by running easily off into 
loose gravel or sand, either skidding and smash- 
ing into an obstacle, or, in some cases, turning 
turtle, according to the speed at which they 
were traveling. 

In passing another car on sucha road orona 
grass-bordered road, insist on enough room to 
avoid trouble or to keep out of the grass. In 
the grass, particularly, you may drop into an 
unsuspected hole hidden by the matted or tall 
growth, and meet with a bad accident. Fre- 
quently I have seen cars in the repair shop with 
broken axle, differential or pinion gear from 
just this cause. 


EVER pass another car at high speed. To 
LN do so with too much of a curve (and travel- 
ing at high speed you cannot be sure of your 
curve) has a tendency to lead to a “‘side swipe”’ 
of the rear wheels. 

In approaching a coming car at night it is 
best to keep well to the right, especially if it is 
running at high speed; in such cases I myself 
often run clear out of the way and stop until 
the other car has gone by. 

The woman who runs and cares for her own 
car should dress simply and plainly in a style 
that will enable her to appear neat and smart 
under all circumstances. After a number of ex- 
periments I have found that the best costume 
is a tailored gown of black satin with a white 
collar, a small, close-fitting white hat with a 
black veil of the finest mesh to keep the hair 
neat, white washable gloves, with several extra 
pairs in the car handy for use, and common- 
sense shoes with low, broad heels. The black 
satin sheds dust, shows spots less than other 
goods and colors, and is easily cleaned with 
gasoline, while the common-sense shoes are the 
best for driving. 

In going about the car you are sure to get oil 
on your clothes. To avoid this as much as pos- 
sible wear a large apronin the garage and carry 
a loose, washable dress skirt with you in the 
car; these should be of khaki (an ideal mate- 
rial for the purpose) and may be easily slipped 
on and off. 

By these means you will be comfortable 
yourself, a credit to your sister motorists, and 
a joy to passers-by to behold—calm, self- 
contained and sure of yourself. 








EN girls will tell the readers 

of the October JOURNAL just 

how they earned their Christmas 
money. 
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This New York Fashion Catalog 
Is Ready Now-FREE! 


Just A PoOsTAL WILL BRING It. 
This ean Write for it To-Day 


And See all the 
Book New Fall Styles 
Is Yours 


FREE 














































































































Beautiful 
Fashion Catalog is a 
complete volume of Fall and 
Winter styles—there are many pages of beau- 
tiful art color plates, showing you all the new 
Fall shades in vogue. This Bedell Catalog 
will be gladly sent to you FREE. 


You will enjoy the many fascinating style changes 
shown in this book—its myriad economies— its 
hundreds of style suggestions cannot fail to interest 
you. If you wish to dress in the latest style, or want 
to see what well-dressed New York women are 
wearing, by all means send for this catalog now. 


The last word in style and newest mode from 
Fifth Avenue have all been caught by our de- 
signers and placed in this catalog for you. 
You incur no obligations whatever by send- a 
ing for the Bedell Catalog; we want you to Y; 
have a copy. i 

Every garment displayed, whether 
a serviceable house dress or a sim- 
ple shirt-waist or beautiful party 
gown, has been made under the 
Famous Bedell System of 
“Smartest Styles at Lowest 


Prices.” 
BEDELL 
Prices Are Lowest 


Because of our purchasing power for our 

six Metropolitan Retail Stores—in New 
York—Brooklyn—Newark—Philadelphia— 
Pittsburgh—and St. Louis—and our nation- 

wide mail order business, BEDELL prices 
will surely save you money. 


Catalog contains the following: 
WHY PAY MORE ? 
Coats. . $5.00 to $20.00 Waists . . 59c to $9.98 








Stylish 





Dresses . $1.00 to $25.00 
Suits . . $8.75 to $35.00 
Raincoats $1.98 to $10.98 
House Dresses 98c to $3.98 


Skirts . . $1.00 to $7.50 
Petticoats . 59c to $4.98 
Underwear . 50c to $5.00 
Trimmed Hats $1 to $10.00 








Poplin Suit 



















$1925 


46 New Military 
Model 



































Suit No. 2105 


This splendid suit was 

chosen by the Bedell 
style authorities as the very prettiest and most 
practical model to be found, combining just the 
features that the woman of taste demands in her 
tailored costume. Made of winter weight wool 
poplin in a new military style, the designs of beau- 
tifully wrought hand embroidery in self-color set 
off by an outline of neutral tone. Patent leather 
belt drawn through slashed opening. Lined with 
peau de cygne silk. 

Skirt is a new full model with inverted plaits 
each side and plaits in panel effect in back, where a 
novel yoke is shown. Colors: black, navy, greenor 
brown. Price $19.75. All express charges prepaid. 


Georgette Crépe Blouse $190 
Silk Shadow Lace _— 


WAIST No. 2106. Dainty, exquisite—a genuine delight is 
this beautiful blouse fine quality Georgette crépe, combined 








Y 





. Vv 
No. p kia 2 with silk shadow lace. Charmingly trimmed with satin_ribbon 
6 ee Sizes 32 and finished with stylish bow. Fetching roll collar of Oriental 
210 SO to 44 Bust lace and elaborate lace trimmed, transparent sleeves. 


Colors: white or flesh. Price $1, postage prepaid. 











HEN you wear your Bedell 
dress you will have the pleasure which goes only with New York 
styles, and the added satisfaction of economy as well. The Bedell Fash- 
ion Book is more than a fashion authority — it is a real friend and saving 
inspiration to women who appreciate true economy and good clothes. 
Send for the Bedell Catalog to-day. Just a post-card will bring it. 
Write now before you forget it. 


We Pay All Mail or 
Express Charges 


We Guarantee to 


Please You or 


Money Refunded 
_§_34th Street—Fifth Avenue, New York City— 


to Your Home 






































Sous thitery (u TVe, 


an exclusive feature in these modish corsets, means 
that YOU can immediately have not only a DIS- 
TINCTIVE FIGURE but PERFECT COMFORT in 
REAL corsets. A wide diversity of smart styles in 


Over 50 


Pee | (Nn \\ BEX, Other Models 
On. { : Sees, To Choose 


CORSETS. 


assures a model cor- 
rect for every figure, giv- 
ing the necessary sup- 
port, and creating the 
authentic shape over 
which to build Autumn 
gowns. 








SOLD by DEALERS 
$3.50, $5, $6.50, $8, $10 


and upwards. If you cannot 

getit from your favorite store 

we will send direct upon re- 

ceipt of Style Number, Size 
and Price. 














Catalog Free Upon Request 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., WORCESTER, MASs. 
Makers also of ‘‘ ROYAL WORCESTER” Corsets $1 to $3 











Your Feet Are 
The Drudges 
of dete Bo ty - 

4 Rest ThemMore 


OUR feet were made mechanically perfect. They flex and bend 

with your body, absorb shock, poise you, carry your weight. One 
of the real needs of American women is to learn to rest their feet 
more in the right sort of slippers—and the right sort is 


oO GREEN FELT 


mfy Slippers 


Made of finest Comfy Felt, soft, durable, yielding, snug—with thick, patented 
cushion soles and heels, as soft as down. Comfy Felt is a wonderful material. It 
is a non-conductor of heat—warm in winter, comfortable in summer. It is porous 
to air, yet durable; and to a great extent wear strengthens it. 

Women who care for touches of dainty luxury and charming color schemes 
fall in love with Comfys. They mean joy and foot-health for 
children and solid comfort for men. 

Your merchant probably sells Dan’] Green Comfys. If he 
does not, remember that only Dan’l Green’s are Comfy, and look ona: 
for the Comfy label on inside of sole. poaneaeneen) 


If your dealer cannot supply, order direct from our catalog No. 12A (sent on request) 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
112 E. 13th Street, New York 


Reg. O S. Pat. Off. 


Women’s Peerless Comfy 
One of the very prettiest. 
In all shades. Price $1.50 
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With Scallops and Dots for Trimming 


SIX APRONS 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


And All Handmade 
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With Tabs on the Pocket, Strings and Edge 
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A Lattice Trimmings of Narrow Folds 
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With the Facings Cut in Points Stitched Down 
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Another Variety in Side Tucks and Wide Hems 





NOTE—These aprons, designed by Caroline M. 
Schoenian for light homework duties, and especially for 
school-teachers, are made of lawn costing fifteen cents a 
yard, or ninety cents for the six; thread, tencents. Such 
garments are also ready sellers at charity bazaars. Send 
twenty-five cents in stamps for the six patterns, or five 
cents for any one pattern, to the Needlework Editors, 
THE Lapigs’ HoME Journat, Philadelphia. 
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SCRANTON 
LACE — 

Curtains Drapery Laces 

do this at ver 


little cost> 


Ask to see them 
at your dealers 
THE SCRANTON 


LACE COMPANY 
Scranton, Pa. 
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- Sample 


_=s Can and 


Beauty Book 
Sent You 


for 4cin | 





The most fastidious 
women know that 
every demand of 
purity and fragrant dainti- 
ness is answered in Air-Float 
Talcum. 
Three kinds—Borated, Corylopsis of Japan 
and Wistaria. 
At your dealer’s. Sample can sent Dae 
paid for 4c in stamps; also Beauty Bo 
Handsome pound can 25c. 


Talcum Puff Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Holeproof 
Newlastic Top 







© H. H. Co. 


HE Holeproof Newlastic Cotton Top 
on both silk and cotton Holeproof 
Stockings for women is perfectly e/as- 
tic. It stretches wide but always returns to 
shape. It fits any limb snug, without bind- 
ing. Both stout and slender women prefer 
it because of its deal comfort. 
Have you seen it, or tried it? Do you 
know what this top means? Ask any 
Holeproof dealer. 


ffolep. QSICrg 
FOR Cp WOOT | ANDO SACI 


Six pairs of cotton hose are guaranteed to wear without 
holes for six months. If any of the six pairs fail in that time 
we will replace them with new hose free. Three pairs of silk 
hose are guaranteed for three months. 

Genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Ask for dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where no dealer is near, charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of remittance. Men’s, 25c per 
if | pair and up. Women’s, 35c per pair and up. Chil- 
ri dren’s, 35c per pair. 
Write for free book about Holeproof. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada Reg. U.S. Pat. 
i Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England Office, 1906 
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f Fite Stout and Slender Women 


The Test: Fold twice a piece of 
window shade material. Then 
unfold and hold to the light. 
TheResult: If it is theordinary 
window shade material, you will 
seeajagged crack, edged with count- 
less pinholes, running through it 
Note sample No. 1 to the right. 
Butifit’sthefamous BRENLIN * 
UNFILLED shade cloth, you will p= 2 
find the material unbroken. Note 4 
sample No. 2. slel 


The — of real Wear 
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in window shades  \ 


If you have been accepting cracks _ the test piece shown here, a “mess’’ 
and pinholes in your shades as a_ of-cracks and pinholes. 


matter of course, study the test The Brenlin Unfilled Shade con- 
pictured above. tains no “filling” of any kind. It 

Note that the ordinary shade cloth is made of a fine, closely woven 
(No. 1), after folding, does show cloth treated by a special Brenlin 
cracks and pinholes. But note that process. Sun won't fade it nor water spot it. 
after the same test Brenlin Unfilled It is supple—not stiff, yet will not sag, bag 


: . T ° or wrinkle. That is why it does not break 
shade material (No. 2) remains un- under this test—why it wears twice as long 


broken. as the ordinary shade. 
The explanation of this difference At dealers’ everywhere in many coors and 


- ee ‘ . 5. eae . Duplex. Look for this mark—;-i:<: — 
‘ $ WV 

, : omy hing’ gg ” indov 4 along the edge. Write today for ‘the Wotke 

shade material 1s made Of a coarse Book and the name of your nearest Brenlin 


muslin cloth “‘filled’’ with chalk and = dealer. Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 


yu ri 7 729 
clay. The strains and stress of daily 2322 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 

sag : ause this ‘ filling’’ ¥ (For windows of little importance Brenlin 
usage soon Cause 1S Inns to Filled and Brenlin Machine-Made offer ex- 


fall out, leaving in the shade, as in _ ceptional value.) 


The Unfilled Grade of 


Brenlin Window Shades | 


All Brenlin mounted » FINISH length specified. 








“It’s the 
Preferred 
Batting” 


Critical housekeepers 
show marked preference 
for Crown Jewel Cotton 
Batting as a material for 
comforters and quilts. 
Its whiteness is not pro- 
duced by chemicals — 
that natural soft and fluffy quality comes 
through nature’s laws. Itis simply put 
in desirable condition for folks who 
believe in home-made bedding. 


Gown JEWEL 
Gr TON BATTING 


.Bed coverings made with this knot with use. No stitching or 
cleanly, long-wearing batting are sewing togetherisrequired. If your 
_ delightfully soft and light, yet dealer does not sell Crown Jewel 

‘warm as toast.” The even, uni- Batting, send us his name and ask 
form layers will not part, bunch or _ for ourinteresting bedding booklet. 


60c Set Quilting Patterns for 10c £292 Will sendus one trade 


mark cut from the wrapper 
of Crown Jewel Batting and = cents in stamps, we will send you a set of ten interesting Crown 
Jewel quilting patterns. Just the thing for a quilting party, which is becoming quite the fad. In 
after years quilts made with these patterns will bring back pleasant recollections. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


MOCK RIVER COTTON COMPANY 
JANESVILLE WIS. 





































You Need Them 
Every Day in Your 
Home—Why? 


Around the cooking, for wiping 
fish, poultry, meats, etc. And this 
clean, white, absorbent paper is used 
for draining grease from all fried 
foods, such as French-fried potatoes, 
fried fish and fried bacon; they 
make the food more appetizing and 
wholesome. 


~Have ScotTissue Towels handy 
for children’s use. Children often 
soil a clean fabric towel the first 
time they use it. Avoid infection by 
giving them one or two to use at 
school — they are always clean and 
sanitary. There are three sizes of 


MUMS ULL! ADAM ODLULL ILE ALLE ODEO MANA 


¢ sa iif 
ciissue Vowels 


Junior Roll, 10c Standard Roll, 25c * Large Roll, 35c * 
TOILET PAPER—In these brands you will get 








Se Cstthe highest quality, with the number of sheets shown 


° . . e<é 
on each roll, insuring honest quantity. It’s the 


(cof fissue Counted Sheets that Count.’’ 


ni nchana ScotTissue Toilet Paper — Soft, white, absorbent. 1000 
Ben sheets in a roll, 10c. 

\ ohn egg } Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper—Treated with healing balsam. 
SSE” ~— Softandclothlike. 2500 sheets in a carton(3 rolls) ,25c. 





Take Up This Big 50c Offer 


The above goods sold at all progressive dealers’, but in 
order that you may get acquainted with all the Scot'Tissue 
Products, we will send you, 

On receipt of 50c (in Canada 75c), | roll Standard ScotTissue Towels, 
1 Towel Fixture, | Pure White ScotT issue ia Cover, package o, 12 
Scot T issue Dydees, 1 roll of ScotTissue and / roll Sani-Tissue Toilet 
Paper and | other high-grade Toilet Paper. All for 50c (75c in Canada). 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, 720 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Prices slightly higher west of Mississippi River and in Canada. 
















































































































































. Certified 
Correct Style 


oan. Grace 
GORSETS 


For Slender, Average and Full Figures 









Sed 













Your figure and your purse will be benefited by 
wearing Madame Grace Corsets. 
you better, you'll know real comfort. You'll be sure of 
the modish appearance you want—for Madame Grace 
Corsets are certified correct corset style. 

Yes, the quality of materials and the way they’re put 
together is all that you can ask. You'll get all the style ; 
possible in a corset for a dollar—at five, you get the 
utmost in style and material. 

If your store doesn’t sell Madame Grace Corsets, either 
model will be sent to you postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE (NEW) KALAMAZOO CORSET COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


si 
Py 


Your gowns will fit 


















Certified Correct Corset 
Style No. K8X—This corset 
of batiste has a lining of 
batiste from the waist down, 
combining lightness with 
strength just where needed; 
semi-free hip; beautiful wide 
embroidery trimming; sizes 
from 19 to 30;a distinctively 
exceptional value at $1.00. 


Certified Correct Corset 
Style No. R 3—An ideal 
model for full figures,with its 
5-inch bust, long skirt and 
well distributed Wabone bon- 
ing; made of fine imported 
coutil; elastic gores at sides 
to give perfect lines and com- 
fort; superior quality elastic 
in 3 pair hose supporters; 
sizes 20 to 36. Price $3.50. 
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DUSTIN FARNUM 


with Morosco 











T 


with Famous Players 


MARGUERITE CLARK 














BLANCHE SWEET 
with Lasky 


with Famous Players 











PAULINE FREDERICK 


Mary Pickford in “Such a Little Queen’; “Behind the 

Scenes’’; “‘Cinderella’’; “Mistress Nell’?; ““The Dawn | 

of a Tomorrow’’; and others.—Famous Players. } 
Ina Claire in William C. De Mille’s merry comedy of youth, 

“The Wild Goose Chase’’.— Lasky. LAURA HOPE CREWS | 
Edgar Selwyn in ‘The Arab’’.—Laséy. with Lasky-Belasco 


Hazel Dawn in “The Gay Lord Quex"’; 


Marguerite Clark in ** Wildfiower’’; 
io and the well-known 
Make-Believe’’.—Famous Players. 

Blanche Sweet in “Stolen Goods"’; 
Virginia’’; “The Captive’’, and “‘The Clue 
*“The Morals of Marcus’’.— Faurnous Players. 
Laura Hope Crews in “The Fighting Hope’’.—Laséy- 


Marie Doro in 


Pauline Frederick in‘ 


Victor Moore in *‘Chimmie Fadden’’.—Laséy. WASEE DAWN 
Charlotte Walker in “* Kindling’’. Lasky. spit Magiods Plasées 
Elsie Janis in ‘The Caprices of Kitty’’; Betty in Search ca ———— ———_ 

of a Thrill’’, and “Nearly a Lady’’.—Mor } 
Dustin Farnum in the Lasky Production ‘Cameo Kirby”, | 


John Barrymore in “The Man from Mexico”’; “Are You 
**The Dictator’’. 


Watch closely for the announcement of these pictures in your 
If no theatre in your town 
Pictures, ask your favorite theatre for them. 


FOUR EIGHTY-FIiV FIFTH AVENUE 


E 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 


locality. 





Paramoutit Actures- 


ARE THE PRODUCTIONS OF 


TARY PICKFORD 


B} 
with Famous Players 


Famous Players Film Co.; Fesse L. Lasky Feature Co.; and The 
Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., in association with Bosworth, Inc. 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER 

| with Lasky 









with Famous Players 





These Stars Ca 


Paramount Theatres 


Paramount made it possible for the public to see, everywhere 
throughout the country, the most famous plays and the best fic- 
tion,in their screen renditions—acted bythe most celebrated stars. 


**Clarissa’’, and ** Niob 


Gretna Green’’; 


Belasco. 


and the Bosworth play 


a Mason ?”’; 


The trade mark that 
stands for quality 





n Only Be Seen At 








————————————— 
JOHN BARRYMORE 


TTT 











a new play, For 
e’’.—Famous Players. 

“The Crucible’; 
story *‘Molly 


“The Warrens of 
** —Lashy. 


Sold’’.—Famous Players. 




















Captain Courtesy’’. 
Famous Players. 


is showing Paramount 














Picture Progress is a breezy little publication full of live, 
interesting news of the motion picture world. Each month it 
gives intimate accounts of players, with beautiful photographs. 
We'll gladly send you sample copy. Just fill out and mail this 
coupon. 


Name_ : — — 


Address : tenis ci 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
IN AUTUMN 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


The Autumn Baby 


N OTHERS often seem at a loss to know 
1V1 what kind of a layette to provide for the 
baby who is expected to arrive in the early 
autumn months. If one can afford to have 
three sets of underwear the problem is very 
simple, for medium-weight silk-and-wool, or 
cotton-and-wool, band, shirt and stockings are 
needed for winter wear, the next lighter weight 
for spring and autumn and the lightest weight 
for summer; but if only two sets can be had, 
get medium weight for the autumn baby, and 
have outside wraps lighter on warm days. 

The straight flannel band is to be worn only 
for six weeks, so only a few of these need be pro- 
vided. They should not be hemmed, but pinked 
on the edge. The silk-and-wool medium-weight 
ribbed-knit bands, with shoulder straps and a 
little tab on which the diaper should be pinned, 
are much more comfortable for the baby and 
easier for the mother to put on. Four to six of 
these bands will be needed. 

The silk-and-wool medium-weight shirt that 
buttons all the way down the front is the kind 
I prefer for autumn and winter wear. It has 
high neck and long sleeves. Four of these will 
do, but six are better if one can afford them. 
It is wiser to buy the second size. 

The stockings should be worn from the first, 
as we no longer approve of the pinning blanket, 
and they should be of silk and wool also. If 
dried on a wooden frame and carefully washed 
they will last a long time. 


HE flannel skirt and dress, or slip, should 
be only a few inches below the baby’s feet. 
Twenty-six inches is the length I like best for 
the first dresses. The baby then does not have 
so great a change when put into short clothes, 
















A Registry Baby 

and the weight of the clothing is much less 
than when the old-fashioned long clothes are 
used. The nightdresses should be of wool 
flannel for the autumn or winter baby. 

A leaflet, entitled ‘‘ Articles Required for the 
New Baby,” will be sent to any one asking for 
it if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed 
with the request. It is full of useful sugges- 
tions to a mother preparing for her new baby. 
The titles of books for a prospective mother or 
for a young mother wishing to know all possi- 
ble about her own care and that of her babies 
will be mailed on receipt of a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 

For the older baby it is usually best to keep 
on the summer underwear through September 
and add a little flannel jacket or sweater when 
the days are cool. Children who can walk are 
usually very active little persons and get over 
heated very easily, so they should not be dressed 
too warmly. If they are in a perspiration and 
then sit or stand in a draft of cool air a more or 
less serious cold will result. The small amount 
of wool in the summer underwear will do much 
to absorb this perspiration. 

The winter underwear should be only 
medium-weight silk or cotton and wool; never 
the heaviest woolen. As the cold days come 
heavier outside garments should be added as 
needed. Detailed instructions about dressing 
these older babies for autumn and winter 
weather will be sent on request if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed for the reply. 


‘Beer beginning to go to the kinder 
- garten for the first time often sadly miss 
their usual midday nap and get tired and cross 
long before bedtime. It is a wise plan to make 
it a rule that these children, during the first 
year of school life, should have a rest hour after 
they come home from the morning school. 
Dinner, and then one hour of complete quiet on 
their beds, even if they do not go to sleep, will 
do more to keep these younger children in 
good health and spirits than almost anything 
else. They should be in bed by eight o’clock. 

After the rest hour, then the school child 
should go outdoors and remain out until sun 
set. Active play in the open air is much needed 
when the child has been shut up in the school 
room all the morning. The child’s first year in 
school is often more of a nervous strain on him 
than mothers realize, and more thought as to 
sleep, proper nourishment and fresh air should 
be given this little school child than is usually 
found in the average home. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be mailed every month. Advice 
about older babies and children will also be given by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for areply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and Miss Wheeler in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia. 
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You Can Forget 
Your Teeth 


while they’re in use if you do 
not neglect them while they’re 
idle. The surest test of good 
teeth is the extent to which 
you are conscious of them at 


meal-time. 


There is a delightful free- 
dom from tooth troubles for 
those who visit their family 
dentist twice a year and morn- 
ing, noon and night use 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Both products gy» 
are scientifically @ 
prepared, safe 
and efficient 
dentifrices. 

For a 2 cent 
stamp we will 
send you a gener- 
ous trial package 
of either Dr.Lyon'’s 
Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 

ream, 
I. W. Lyon & Sons 
526 West 27th Street 
New York City 
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Where the Sun Streams In 


Those were always the windows 
difficult to dress—until Orinoka Sun- 
fast Fabrics were created. The 
hottest sun will not affect them. When 
soiled, put your curtains in the tub. 
Sun plus the ngors of washday are 
powerless against them. 

They are dyed in the yarn. Made as beauti- 
ful as the highest art can render them, they 
stay as attractive as they were originally 
made. They have the look of silk —at in- 


expensive prices. Send for helpful booklet, 
“Draping the Home.” 


ORINOKA MILLS 
140 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


See these goods at your dealer’s and 
insist upon this Guarantee, which is 
on every bolt: 

These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to the sunlight or from 


washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 
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TO WIVES AND 
MOTHERS 


AVE you ever stopped to realize 
H how much you have to do with 
the buying of your husband’s 

clothes (not to mention those of the boy)? 


For example, that new fall suit. Won't 
he talk to you about it before he buys— 
the color, the style, where he will buy it, 
what brand he will get? 


Or will he have the suit sent home be- 
fore he actually buys, so that you can 
help him choose? 


Or will you actually go with him to the 
store while he selects and tries on? 


If he succeeds in getting a new suit with- 
out one of these three things happening, 
yours is indeed a very exceptional family. 


* * * 


You buy most of his underwear, don’t 
you, his nightwear and his socks? Occa- 
sionally you select his shirts, and at gift- 
times—at least—neckties and gloves. 


You have something to say about pretty 
nearly everything he wears. Even if you 
do not actually pick it out, he expects 
you to advise and suggest. 


This is perfectly right. 


Man is notoriously a poor buyer of per- 
sonal things. He is too easy to please. 
You, the woman, are the skilled purchas- 
ing agent of the home. Probably 90% 
of all the household supplies are bought 
by you. You are familiar with prices, 
qualities, and the ways of finding the best 
for the money. 


You are a particularly good judge of tex- 
tures and of the wearing qualities of cloth, 
whether it be worsted in a man’s suit, or 
the sheerest silk in his hose. 


You ought, therefore, to be familiar 
with the various lines of men’s wear. 


Youshould study the trade-marked brands 
in men’s goods just as carefully as you 
have studied the trade-marked brands in 
Women’s goods. 


You should follow changes in materials 
and styles, improvements in making, and, 
above all, you should equip yourself to 
compare values, and to know what stores 
i your home town carry the reliable 
trade-marked lines of men’s clothing, 
underwear, hosiery and other furnishings. 


Don’t you agree that any wife or mother 
should study the national advertising of 
men’s goods just as regularly and just as 
carefully as she studies the advertising of 
the things she buys for herself? 


Three messages 


TO RETAIL STORE OWNERS 
AND BUYERS 


OST of you merchants will re- 
member a year or so ago meet- 
ing an investigator for The 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


One of the questions he asked you was: 
** How much of the sale of men’s goods is 
to women or is influenced by women ?”’ 


Perhaps you will be interested in the results 
of that investigation. Our research men 
traveled 32,000 miles and interviewed 
1016 retail merchants, jobbers, tailors 
and others in 165 cities. 


Among thethings they learned were these: 


(1) That in department stores more 
than 75 % of the men’s furnishings are sold 
directly to women. 


(2) That one-third of all men’s fur- 
nishings in a// stores is sold to women. 


(3) That, considering the indirect in- 
fluence exercised at home, women are 
probably 50% responsible for all sales of all 
things that men wear. 

* * * 


The clothing buyer in one of the biggest 
stores in the country said: 
“On the average 70% of our sales of men’s 
clothing aretowomen. Some yearsago men’s 
clothing stores did not want woman custom- 
ers; but now if a store has the real goods, 
it welcomes women’s trade. Women are 
better judges of styles, fit and cloth. In boys’ 
wear the women buy more than 90%. 


““Do you see that boy out there? He doesn’t 
intend to buy that overcoat; he is only spot- 
ting it. He will bring his sister, mother or 
sweetheart to pass judgment on it.” 


. & « 


Since this is the tendency, would it not 
be of advantage to you retail merchants 
if women were even better informed 
about men’s wear? 


Powerful advertising of men’s goods in 
the woman’s own periodical ought to 
be of great service to you by concentrat- 
ing this huge volume upon the trade- 
marked lines. 


Trade-marked lines are generally of 
higher quality. ‘They ensure satisfied 
trade—customersthat come back. They 
require less selling effort. They move 
more rapidly, producing more turnovers. 


Advertised lines are today the bulwarks 
of the retail store. 


One of the best things that could happen 
for the merchant is advertising of men’s 
wear in the woman’s periodical. 


For it would add to the strength already 
created, the additional strength of the 
favorable influence of woman—the power 
behind the purchase. 


TO MAKERS OF MEN’S 
CLOTHING AND APPAREL 


MONG the American houses which 
have stood for progress in selling, 
manufacturers of clothing and 

of other men’s wear have long been 
conspicuous. 


You have been leading advocates of bet- 
ter retail conditions, of more intelligent 
salesmanship and advertising. 


‘Today, it seems to us, a new opportunity 
is open to you. 


* * * 


The rapidly growing influence of women 
in the purchase of your goods points to 
the expediency of advertising your goods 
in woman’s own periodical —that she 
may follow your styles, materials, quali- 
ties and prices as regularly as she follows 
the advertising of her own lines. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal stands forth as 
the logical medium for this advertising. 
It enters 1,600,000 homes every month. 
These homes are the normal, substantial 
homes in each community. 


They are homes long trained to careful 
buying, homes in which the use of adver- 
tised goods is a well-formed habit. 


The Journal's type of reader is the result 
of 32 years of automatic selection. The 
Journal’s advocacy of great movements, 
its brilliant interpretation of passing 
events, its whole constructive service to 
American womanhood, have drawn to 
it the women who think, the women 
who take responsibilities and exercise 
them earnestly and efficiently. 


In the last six months the Journa/ editors 
received 260,000 personal letters from 
readers seeking advice, ideas, inspiration; 
50,000 were about home-building, 10,000 
about the care of babies, 21,000 about 
home parties. Such correspondence pic- 
tures in clear lines the loyal, womanly, 
home-loving Journa/ type. 


This is the type that goes out and buys 
the men folks’ underwear and hosiery. 


This is the type that gives long and care- 
ful thought to the boy’s first long trou- 


sers —the type that meets her husband 
at the clothing store. 


* * * 


Upon the great body of woman’s opinion 
depends half your sales. 


Journal readers mould that opinion. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Thatearliest slight break in home 
ties—the morning when “e boy 
or che girl first trudges off to 
school! From that day, the changes 
are rapid. Every year you note 
them. And, almost before you 
realize it, there comes the severer 
sundering of those ties, when John 
or Mary with a cheery ‘‘ Will be 
home for Christmas, sure,’’ waves 
a stout farewell. 
























Both of you are choking back 
sentiment. And afterward—how 
pictures, showing all the rapid 
transitions, do help. 



























There’s a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

















































































Look at these dainty, new drapery 
fabrics that defy ¢ sun and water— 


/ 


GUARAN N TEED 





“KAPOCK" “KAPOCK” 
ioe y >) J 
LIGHT FABRICS UA Pi POCK VELOURS 
FOR ~~ FOR 
PORTIERES 


SOS NR IY rT, tnnatttiggtitite 


. ~ py ‘ 3) { 
AIRY DRAPERIES {it ‘: ae sft ae 
You'll find them charming in their varied designs and 
colorings, beautifully soft and filmy in texture — and, 
remember, they always stay so. 
Use “Kapock” where the sun shines, wash when neces- 
sary—don’t worry about the colors; they won't fade. 
Lower price per yard and double width. Edgings to 
match. New goods, at our expense, for any that show 
slightest sign of fading. Look for the Basting Thread 
(patented trademark) in the edges of all genuine 
““Kapock” products— your protection against imitations. 


Sold only by dealers, but to show 
you the beauty of “Kapock” we 
offer you a large sized sample in 
the shape of a useful pillow top. 
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— Send 15c in stamps today. 
Address Department O 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send 15c in stamps for beautiful 
Kapock pillow top (new French 
shape as above). State color 
wanted: gold, blue, green or red. 












































THE NEW 
KEEPING-UP CLUB 
“Here It is At Last” 


*HAT’S what a woman said when we told 
her about the new Club: ‘Here it is at 
last: exactly what I have been hungering for.’’ 
She was a busy woman: her husband had a 
moderate income. She had neither the time to 
read nor the money to buy books or pictures. 
Yet she wanted to keep up: she had the natural 
desire to be able to talk about the things that 
other women were talking about. 

It is for those of us who have this natural 
desire to keep up, and yet haven’t the time or 
the money, that THE JOURNAL’s new Keeping- 
Up Club was organized. We have long wanted 
to do in THE JOURNAL itself what now we will 
do through this Club, but we couldn’t find the 
space. Take the great pictures of the world as 
an example. Everybody wants to see them, 
but to give them in THE JoURNAL would take 
pages after pages and months upon months, 
and even then we could give them only in com- 
paratively small size. 

Now take the September first issue of The 
Keeping-Up Club’s paper, ‘‘The Mentor.” It 
is devoted to the first of a series of ‘“‘ Personal 
Tours Through the Great Art Galleries of the 
World.” This one treats of the great Louvre 
in Paris, and no one less than Professor John 
C. Van Dyke, perhaps the leading and cer- 
tainly the most popular art writer in the coun- 
try, takes you through the wonderful gallery. 
And not in a ponderous book, but in a bright, 
pleasing, popular article of twenty-five hun- 
dred words—a half hour’s pleasant reading—he 
walks with you through the gallery, and points 
out the greatest pictures in it, and tells you all 
about them. And, as he comes to a picture, he 
gives you a reproduction of it in the text: 
many of them all through the article. 


‘ae when he comes to the six greatest 
picturesin the gallery, hesays: ‘‘Of this one 
you must have a special large copy to keep up 
and frame for your home: a separate one.”’ 
You say: ‘Yes, but I can’t afford it.” ‘‘Oh,”’ 
he says, ‘‘they won’t cost you anything. They 
go with the tour.”’ And he presents to you 
six beautiful prints, half the size of a JouURNAL, 
printed by the gravure process, with soft, 
brown ink, and to make sure that you won’t 
forget about the picture he turns it over and 
writes on the back of it a five-minute, crisp 
history of the picture. 

‘*Can you beat it?”’ as the boys say. 

Isn’t this keeping up? Better, really, than 
if you went to the Louvre yourself, for you 
wouldn’t know, and the guides wouldn’t, either, 
what Professor Van Dyke knows about the 
pictures, for he has lived with them for years 
and studied them. 

Now that’s what The New Keeping-Up 
Club will do for its members, and it will do it 
each month. This month it is this delightful 
personal walk with Professor Van Dyke through 
this wonderful gallery of the world. Next 
month Dwight L. Elmendorf, the famous lec- 
turer and traveler, will take you to the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado and show you its won- 
derful beauties as no one other man in America 

can show them to you. The following month 
Professor Hart will take you along the most 
famous river in the world: the Danube, made 
so famous by the ‘‘Blue Danube Waltz,’”’ and 
will tell youits romantic story; afterthat Ida M. 
Tarbell, the famous writer, gives you the whole 
story of Joan of Arc and shows you her en- 
vironments and tells you about her life and 
exploits; and the first thing you know you are 
talking to John K. Mumford, who knows more 
about rugs than any other man in America, 
and he not only tells you all about them, but 
says ‘‘Here are six,” and he gives you six col- 
ored plates of the most beautiful Chinese rugs 
in the world, in full color. 

Off you are to the Country of Shakspere 
with William Winter, and can you imagine 
another man who knows that country better? 
Or you are in the Holy Land with Dwight L. 
Elmendorf, or in South America, a country of 
which you are going to hear a great deal within 
the next few years and about which you will 
have to be posted. And so on for a year you 
go from one delightful experience to another. 


ND all the time you are collecting a wonder 

ful art gallery: six beautiful pictures in a 

month: seventy-two (think of it, 72!) during 
a year. And for nothing: no price, no cost - 

How? Just read on page 3 of this issue, and 
the whole story is before you, and I think you 
will agree with me that the editors of THE 
LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL have prepared for you 
a feast such as has never been offered to the 
readers of any other ‘magazine. No wonder 
they waited to do it in this magnificent way 
instead of doing it in THe JouRNAL: they 
couldn’t have begun to do it in the royal man 
ner in which it is now yours. 

No, I am not exaggerating. If you could see 
the pictures alone, as they lie before me on my 
desk, you couldn’t act quickly enough to be 
come the first member of The Keeping-Up 
Club (wonder who the first will be, anyhow?). 
I only wish I could send you just one of the 
pictures, and I would in a moment if they 
weren’t so expensive. But you can get one for 
nothing, and not only one but seventy-two of 
them, as you will see if you will read what is 
written on page 3. So do this and then write 
to me, and when you receive the first copy of 
“The Mentor,” the Club’s paper, and the six 
pictures, I think you will agree with me that 
you are glad we became acquainted. 

Who will be the first member? 

THE MANAGER OF 
THE KEEPING-UP CLUB 
THE LapiEes’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


PARENTS: 
You Owe Your Child 


the benefit of all your own painful experience 
with narrow pointed shoes—which, by bend- 
ing the delicate foot bones, cause corns, bun- 
ions, ingrowing nails, callouses, fallen arch, etc, 


Put the little feet into Educators, which are 
just the right shape to“‘let the feet grow as they 
should.” 


But be sure they are genuine Educators— 
look for name EDUCATOR branded into sole. 
Without it you haven’t the orthopaedically cor- 
rect Educator, made only by Rice & Hutchins. 


For men—women—children. $1.35 to 
$5.50. If your shoe dealer doesn’t keep them, 
write us for address of one nearest you who 
does. Will also send our popular booklet, 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” New facts 
and good advice by famous foot specialists. 
Free. Write today. 








Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
133 High St. , Boston. 


Don’t miss seeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educator 

for Boys 
an 

Little Men 


Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATOR 
| SHOE 


REG U.S Par OFF 
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Everybody prefers Koh-I- 
Noors because they stay fas- 
tened. Koh-I-Noors stay fastened 
because they contain the Walde- 
spring. Being patented, the 
Waldespring is found only in the 
Koh-I-Noor. To insure getting 
the ‘‘ Waldespring”’ snap fastener 
ask for the 








Washing won't rust Koh-I-Noors, 
w ringing doesn’ t loosen them, 
ironing can’t crush them. Al- 
ways ask for Koh-I-Noors at the 
Notion Counter, 10c a card of 12 
Look for the letters K. I. N. on the 
fasteners of ready-to-wear apparel. 
Write for the New Premium Cata 
log and ‘The Story of K. 1. 
Waldes & Co., Makers 
137 H Fifth Ave., New York City 


The World's Largest Snap 
Fastener Manufacturers 
Prague Dresden Warsaw Pari 




















London Chicago Montreal 











“ENGRAVED — 


ee INVITATIONS | re 
ighesiGendaatiaan printed imitation. Correct styles. Each addi- 
tional hundred §2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transporta’i0B 
prepaid. Send for free samples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1. 
PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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Write today for 
this picture! 
See offer below. 


A radiant complexion, a soft, velvety skin—one you love 


to touch —can you imagine possessing a greater charm? 


Whatever the condition is, which is keeping you from having the 
charm of ‘‘a skin you love to touch,’’ it can be changed. 

Your skin, as it is now, is not a lifetime possession by any means. 
If you have thought so, you have overlooked this big fact: Your 
skin, like the rest of your body, is changing every day. As o/d skin 
dies, mew forms. 


This is your opportunity. By the proper external treatment, you can 


‘make this new skin just what you would love to have it. Or—by 


neglecting to give this new skin the proper care as it forms every day, 
you can keep your skin in its present condition and forfeit the charm 
of “‘a skin you love to touch.’? Which will you do? Will you begin 
at once to bring to your skin that charm you have longed for? Then use 
the following treatment tonight and make it a daily habit thereafter. 


You will feel the difference the first time you use it 


Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Apply it to your face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 
Now with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic 
lather into your skin, always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the colder the better. Finish 
by rubbing your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. Always 
be particular to dry your skin well. 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 
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Every day this treatment frees your skin of the tiny, old dead particles. 
Then, it cleanses the pores, brings the blood to the surface and stimulates the 
small muscular fibres. It is very easy to use this treatment for a few days and 
then neglect it. But this will never make your skin what you would love to 
have it. Use the treatment persistent/y and in ten days or two weeks your skin 
should show a marked improvement — a promise of that greater clearness, freshness 
and charm which the daily use of Woodbury’s will. bring. 

A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a month or six weeks 
of this ‘* skin you love to touch”’ treatment. Geta cake today and begin tonight 
to get its benefits. 


Write for the beautiful picture above 

F. Graham Cootes’ beautiful painting of ‘‘A skin you love to touch”’ has been 
reproduced in full colors, 15 x 19 inches, by a new and beautiful process. No 
advertising matter appears on it. Send us your name and address with ten cents 
in stamps or coin and we will forward 
you the picture, together with a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
for a week of the treatment given here. 
Write today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 208 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Canadians: The Woodbury products 
for Canada are manufactured at our 
Perth, Ontario, factory and sold by the 
Canadian druggists from coast to coast. 
For picture and sample, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 208 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


FACIAL SOAP 
far Skin, Scalp and Complexion, 


o eRe. Pex 
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efinements of modern dress exact 
good seruure as wellas good style. An 
article of dress may be beautiful in: 
Repearance but it should also be lasting. 
For this as well as for its luxurious 
finish and perfect fit 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


is a national favorite — prized alike 
by men and women who recognize 
merit and are prompt to reward it. 
























The new Fall weights and correct shades 
are now being shown by the best shops 
throughout the country. J 













Women's 75¢ to* 2. pair’ 
Men’s 50% to*l.50pair 


Misses 75% pair 
Infants’ 25*&504pair 
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by 
PHOENIX 
KNITTING 
WORKS 
222 Broadwaj 
Milwaukee-. 































































Money back 
if Sani-Flush 
doesn’t do 
all we claim 














3-in-One lubri- 
cates small 
mechanisms 
just right. Flows 


Oils to the deepest 


part of a bearing and 
spreads evenly through 
it. Works out dust and 

dirt. Never gums or 






Sani-Flush 
This Way 
regularly and your toilet 


bowlwill always be free from 


odors and discolorations. 


S ani-Flush 


will relieve you of your most y 
disagreeable household task. *} 


Sani-Flush will keep the trap , ‘ Nothing of steel or iron can rust when 
clean, too. That's the hidden 


iped with a little 3-in-One. 
place no brush or rag will reach. Hp se 


Don’t think that a toilet is sani- Prevents Bathroom fixtures and all 


tary just because the pate you R t nickel trimmings keep shiny 
can see lookclean, Don't wait us when 3-in-One is used. 


B TYPEWRITERS 
tag 
GUN 


dries out. Wears a 
long time. 










| Cleans & et 
Polishes 


| the new look to time- 
worn furniture. Brings 
out wood tints and the beautiful grain. 
Polishes a hardwood floor to perfection. 
| Makes the finest dustless duster 
possible. 









Sold in hardware, drug, grocery, housefurnishing and 
for discolorations to appear, general stores. 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 0z., 25c; 8 0z. (% pt.), 
but start using Sani-Flush and Six Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz., 25« If these cans 


are not with your dealer, we will send one by parcel post, 
full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


FREE— Write for a generous free sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 

| 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
| 42 CVG. Broadway New York 


prevent them. Not a general cleanser. 
Meant for one use only. 
Patented—nothing like it. 
Your grocer or druggist 
probably has Sani-Flush. 
not, send us 25c for a 
full-size can, postpaid. 


The Trap 
THE HYGIENIC Herma h 
PRODUCTSCO. Sani-Flus 


660 Walnat St. cleans, 
Canton, Ohio ee s 


S-IN-ONE OIL 
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The name “Everett Waddey Ca” has been assor 100 es ane Invitations, $7.25; Samples apon 
ciated lor a generation — the highest quality each additional 100, $2.25 deliv- on Wedding 
Wedding i Vitalions at reasonable prices. exed anywhere in the United State, pein ein: = 
e . 
VERET ADDEY VIRGINIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1915 














THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea 
To Make Money 
Why the Candle Still Burns 


$2 day, just twelve years 480, an 
urgent cry arose for ‘Light! 
Light in a dark corner! Light to untie 
a knotty problem!” 

A wise man—yes, I must admit it 
was a@ man—knit his brow for a mo- 
ment, then he lighted a little candle and 
set tt up in a high place. “Tt cannot 
do harm and may do good,” he murmured to 
himself. 

That candle is still burning. High winds have 
blown, and there have been earthquakes, now and 
then, while big electric lamps have been flashed 
on the dark corners and social puzzles which 
evoked its spark into existence. But nothing has 
extinguished and nothing eclipsed its steady, 
penetrating beams, which during the year just 
completed have guided at least 20,000 barks into 
the haven of Success. Let us see why! 





It’s the easiest thing in the world to start a 
club. Within the last dozen of years, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of them have been organ- 
ized and passed finally out of existence. It is 
easy to make plans to keep people out of finan- 
cial difficulties too. But oh, the carrying out 
of those plans! Only an occasional genius can 
accomplish it. But the candle of The Girls’ 
Club must burn with the flame of genius, for it 
not only plans, but accomplishes: not only 
celebrates birthdays, but has something to 
celebrate about! Iam proud of the Club. not 
because it was born twelve years ago, but be- 
cause it isso very much alive today; not just be- 
cause it has put money in girls’ pockets, but 
because it has put ideas into their heads and 
stiffness into their backbones—and I am un- 
willing to believe that it has not also put ideals 
into their souls. 


S YOU all know, I freely invite, every 
£°-\ month, all girls who wish to earn money 
to write to me and to join our Club if they wish 
to share its benefits. In fact, the Club endeav- 
ors to be a great storehouse of girl-to-girl 
sympathy and friendliness, a perfect exponent 
of the personal relation in business, and many 
people think that this is the source of its re 
markable success. 

In one sense, of course, they are right. But, 
depending on this as its sole foundation, these 
lovely features would break and wither and the 
whole Club fall apart, like a wreath of flowers 
withno binding. There isan expression that is 
homely, possibly slangy, but which is neverthe- 
less used everywhere today. Wesay that a per- 
son “delivers the goods.”’ In my belief our Club 
has attained greatness by delivering the goods! 
It has given to ambitious American girls what 
they wanted, and when they wanted it; and 
the pleasing prospects are that it will be abun- 
dantly able to continue doing the good work 
through its coming year of existence. If you 
have plans for the next twelve months that 
take money, and are a Girls’ Club girl and a 
worker, you are pretty safe! 

Who says figures are not interesting? It will 
interest the Club to know that during the last 
four years our total earnings have been close 
upon $300,000. And here is what Girls’ Club 
girls earned in just one working year, that which 
closes with thismonth: approximately $85,000. 
Quite a little thud on the sands of time attends 
the delivery of that much goods! No wonder it 
was heard so far and so wide, and that its echoes 
stirred up hope in the hearts of thousands of 
eager girls that they, too, if they entered our 
Club, might share in the golden distribution. 
Perhaps you would like to know how many new- 
comers in the Club, girls without experience in 
our work, or usually any other, actually earned 
money—put the Girls’ Club opportunities to the 
dollar-test, which, in chemical language, is the 
acid test—during the past year. Well, there 
were 5000! And this year I hope to welcome 
as many more. 


“EF OW far that little candle sheds its 

beams!” All these ambitious girls are 
working, all these dollars are being earned, be- 
cause girls have certain definite needs for whose 
gratification the existing social machinery pro- 
vides poorly or not at all; and this, after years 
in which the progress of our sex was so rapid 
that tt makes our heads whirl. New professions 
are opening for g irls and women; to be trained 
for earning one’s living, instead of falling hap 
hazard into the stepmotherly lap of the big 
world, is becoming an ordinary instead of an 
exceptional thing; but still there is a big place 
for The Girls’ Club in the lives of the profes- 
sional women as well as the girls-at-home; 
while resolute girls who are looking for a busi- 
ness to maintain them in comfort and security 
are devoting their whole time and resources to 
our work; not just because they like the idea 
of belonging to a Club, but with one idea: to 
make money. And they make it! 

Any girls who are not making it should j join 
our Club this very month. I expect to receive 
many cards of congratulation on the Club’s 
birthday from our busy members, but I shall 
not be too busy to answer the shortest or the 
longest letter of inquiry which any non-member 
may address to 

THe MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

























Cut 


WETS 
Beautifully 
Brilliant 


UT glass isn’t easily cleaned, un- 

less you use Parrot Polish. 
Parrot Polish was invented to clean 
glass, aluminum, copper, nickel and brass 
easily and quickly—to make such things 
shine as they never shone before. . This 
new polish has none of the objectionable 
features of old-fashioned polishing prep- 
arations—no acids, ammonia, explosives 
or any other dangerous ingredients. Can’t 
stain or hurt your hands. 


Quick and 
Easy 





















Many 
House- 
hold 
Uses 


Send 
now for 
sample 

metal 
can and 
booklet, 
































Hints” 












Mailed 
postpaid 
for your 
dealer’s 

name 
and 6c in 
stamps. 

























Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A 

111 West 
MonroeSt. 
Chicago 
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Tale powders prevent 





friction. Some do it bet- 


| Pasascocks | 


/ CORYLOPSIS 
o° JAPA 






is soft and fine in texture. Rub 
some on your hand and see how 


wonderfully soft and smooth 





it feels. 


Smoothness means comfort, 


and Babcock’s is the smoothest 


LUNUATSAATATOAA ERRATA 


‘Talcum you-.ever tried. 


Fascinating in fragrance, too 


UE 


— widely imitated but never 


approached. Be sure you get 


Babcock’s. 





L5C At drug- and-depart- 

ment-stores or from |= 
us by mail if you can’t get |= 
it there. In any case: Your |= 
Money Back if you want it, 


2$§c in Canada, 


&P BABCOCK CO 


td; Perfumes 
f Sachets 





Toilet Powders 
Toilet Waters 





NEW YORK PARIS 
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IF YOU ARE HARD TO FIT 


Send to-day for ‘‘Smart Modes”’—just issued, 
Showing TE IGL apparel for 


TOUT FIGURES 


DRESSES, SUITS, WAISTS GI UNDERWEAR et 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
For Free Book 25 West 38"St 


Address Dept. J-4 LaneBryant New York. 
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Before You 
Redecorate 
Be Sure to See 


be pctyrh fg 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


You want something more than 
a pretty pattern—you wanta wall 
covering that simply can’t fade 
or crack—that can’t be made 
unsightly by stains or dust. 

You want a sanitary material that can 
be kept clean and bright by wiping it 
with a damp cloth. 

You've been looking fora wall covering 
that is practical and economical as well as 
attractive and your decorator or dealer 
can show it to you. It’s called Sanitas. 
You can identify it by looking on the back 
of the goods for the Sanitas trademark. 

There are Sanitas styles for every 
room in the house, dull finished decora- 
tive patterns as well as glazed. 

If you have any trouble in getting 
Sanitas, write us for booklet and name 
of nearest retailer. 


T RI When buying table 
ER IT or shelf oilcloth ask 
SENOARON'| for MERITAS. The 
ojc genuine has each 
Compa yard marked by the 
Dic croth trademark. At all 
best Dryvgoods, House- 
furnishing and Dept. Stores. 


THE STANDARD 
OIL CLOTH CO,, Inc. poet 
320 Broadway, New York City LWIPE OFF THE DIRT} 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO., Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York Dept. 1 


Send booklet of SANITAS designs and samples, 


and name of nearest dealer. 














Name_ 
Address 
State a a : . 














Order Your Furs Now and 
4 Save 20% 


Each year thousands 
of women take advan- 
tage of Albrecht’s 
Early Fall Bargains. 
If you will buynow 
within thirty days 

before the extreme 
rush season — you 
can secure the best 
quality,latest style, 
famous Albrecht 
Furs at 20% dis- 
count from cata- 
log prices. 

For example: the 
exquisite White 
Thibet Lamb (Ice- 
land Fox) Neck- 
piece and Muff 
shown here. Reg- 
ular Price $12.00 
— summer price, 
deliv- $960 


ered— 


. 
\ Big Fur 
B Styl 
. § 
LJ Book Free 
Send today for this Big Correct 
Fur Style Book—extraordinary quality at prices that will mean 


a big saving to you. No matter what style of Fur you desire—it 
is fully described and priced in this Correct Fur Style Book. 



































Allorecht Furs 





\lbrecht honest qualityand workmanship have been famousfor60 
years—get yourcopy now—wr itetoday—sendtwocentsfor postage- 








noobligationtobuy. Ask for Catalog No. 10. Address Dept.“A.” 


E-Albrecht& Son StPaul-Minn. 








. seta 
Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 


lao no wire — pictures 
| oN 





alwaysstraigh*—walls 
made attractive. 


|MOORE PUSH-PINS 


| Glass heads, needle points. For small 

} pictures, calendars, draperies, 10 

4 etc. Two sizes, 4% dozen Cc 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


The Hanger with the twist. Brass fin- 
ished with tool-tempered steel nail— 


sizes, No. 24, 10 for 10c, No. 25 (holds 20 

Ibs.) 34 doz. 10c, No. 27 (50 Ibs.) % doz. 
10c, and No. 28 (100 Ibs.) 4 doz. 10c. At sta- j 
tionery, hardware, photo-supply and depart- ow 
ment stores or by mail. Send 10c for samples and 
illustrated booklet: How to Place Your Pictures, 


note angle at which nailenters wall. ~\- 
For mirrors, hall racks, etc. four ve 
| 
\ } 


(No.2 5 MOORE PUSH PIN CO., 169 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“GEORGE” HAS 
STOPPED SNORING 


And He Says: “My Thanks to The 
Journal”—While Mrs, Little is Jubilant 


R. LITTLE has conquered his habit of 

snoring! ,When last March, in a letter, 
he appealed to JoURNAL readers to help him, 
he was, as Mrs. Little wrote, ‘“‘the most ap 
proved snorer in the United States: loud, long 
and terrifically vociferous!’’ Now he sleeps 
quietly; for thirty days he has not snored once, 
and here is how he overcame the habit: 


To the Editor of 

THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL: 

Most deeply are my thanks due to your readers! 
Never had Ia suspicion of the deluge of letters and 
resultant work that my innocent letter, printed in 
your March issue, would bring upon you, and I 
— humbly while my gratitude is sincere. 

or 

I have stopped: I snore no more! 

For thirty nights now, Mrs. Little says, not a 
sound has come from me, and I have a right to feel 
that the habit is gone. And this is how I finally 
did it, and I pass on the simple remedies for other 
sufferers: 

I tried several of the little hints that you printed, 
but they wouldn’t work out somehow until I found 
out why I snored, and it was for two reasons: 

First: I lay on my back, and 

Second: I opened my mouth and breathed 
through it instead of through the nose. 

And I presume that, aside from actual nasal 
trouble, these are the causes of all snoring. 

Of course, the simplest remedies were the best 
and most effective; it was always thus. 

I accepted the suggestion of my friend who said 
to have a pocket sewed to the back of my pyjamas, 
with a button to the flap, and then put a cotton 
spool in the pocket. I did, and this was the simple 
method I found most effective to keep me from 
turning on my back while asleep. 

But I still snored, and then Mrs. Little discov- 
ered that I slept with my mouth open! I might 
have known it, because my mouth would get so 
dry! I tried various of the hints you printed, but 
not until I tried the simple strip of court plaster 
pasted over my mouth did I really stop snoring. 
This I did; in two weeks I learned to breathe 
through my nose and then I stopped using the 
plaster. 

Wasn't it perfectly simple? But I shouldn't 
have known these two simple little stunts except 
for the interest of your readers! 

Thank you again a thousand times, and may 
you pass on the two simple little remedies until 
thousands will stop snoring, as has 

Yours sincerely and gratefully, 
3EORGE LITTLE. 

P.S. Mrs. Little’s gratitude is so keen that she 
wants to write you too, and I'll inclose her letter 
in this. No wonder she is grateful: she can get 
undisturbed sleep! 


And certainly Mrs. Little zs grateful—judg- 
ing from her bright, bubbling letter, which is 
here given: 

My very dear Mr. Editor: It is true, joyfully, 
blissfully true: George has stopped snoring, and 
do send the tidings over the country. For thirty 
peaceful nights now not a sound have I heard! 
Isn’t it fine? Perhaps you don’t realize how fine 
it isexactly. For the snorer is not bothered by his 
midnight concerts as is the one who has to sleep 
with him. And I am getting great, long, peace- 
ful nights with not a sound to crack the silence! 
Two nights ago I awoke, and, horrors! I thought, 
George has started up again! But no! it wasa 
dream. As quiet was he asa mouse, with his little 
spool in the pocket on the back of his pyjamas, 
and sleeping with his mouth closed as if he had 
never opened it at night! And no plaster over it! 

Oh, it is joy, believe me—the keenest kind of 
joy, and as a grateful wife I send you the heartiest 
and again heartier thanks. 

And, do you know, George is sleeping better? 
Naturally, for he is breathing through his nose, 
and as all our three windows are down all the way 
from the top to let in lots of fresh air, he is breath- 
ing naturally, deeply and inhaling drafts and drafts 
of fresh air. 

It is a different home and you have made it dif- 
ferent. So once more my thanks, and when you 
have accepted them from me, just a few thanks 
more from Yours ever gratefully, 

EpITH LITTLE. 


ND so closes the experience of Mr. George 
Little, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
his snoring habit, and the Editors of THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL are sincerely grateful 
to its readers for the hundreds of letters that 
they have sent them. Of course, all the letters 
received could not be printed, because so 
many suggested the same remedies. But it is 
significant that the largest number of readers 
suggested the remedies that Mr. Little has 
found most effective. 

Naturally, the good done by the discussion 
is not confined to Mr. Little’s case, for thou- 
sands of others have watched for the final out- 
come of the matter, and they will undoubtedly 
try the methods that Mr. Little has found to 
succeed. 

There is now no reason why all should not 
stop snoring! 


| Sam Loyd 
The Puzzle Man 


| will begin his association with 
| THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL in the 
| next—the October—issue. Sam 
Loyd probably knows more about 
puzzles than any other man in the 
world, and the picture problems 
that he has invented exclusively | 
for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, | 
and the first eight of which go to | 
you in the next number, will set 
all America a-guessing. And the 
prizes will make the guessing 
worth while. | 
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Your dealer now has:on ~ 
sale the new Fall line of these | 
quality packages. ‘There 
are Boudoir Caps, Blouses, 
Dressing Sacques, Tea 
Aprons, Combination Suits, 
Corset Covers, Nightgowns, 
Baby Dresses, Dolls’ Outfits, 
Household and other decora- 
tive articles. 


Each package contains 
the stamped material, either 
made up or ready for making, 
sufficient Royal Society Floss 
to complete the embroidery, 
full instructions and chart of 
stitches. Prices from 25c to 
$1.00 (except in Canada and 
foreign countries).’ 


Royal Society Products Are 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
Your dealer can supply or will 
procute the exact Royal Society 
item you want, either in. Package 
| Outfits, Embroidery Flosses, 
Crochet Cottons, Cordichet, Ball 
Floss, Strand Floss, or Celesta 
{ Twist, the new artificial Silk, fast 
color and washable. 


Your Dealer to Show You the 
ROYAL a soctETY 
Blue Bird Packages 


Every embroideress will. welcome 
these new and beautiful pieces. 
Besides the Scarf illustrated there 
are six other articles—-Collar Bag, 
Laundry Bag, Necktie Rack, 
Whiskbroom Holder, Shaving Pad 
and Pillow. The designs are stamped 
and tinted in natural colors on tan 
“Needleweave,”’a new and durable 
material especially woven for em- 
broidery purposes. These packages 
retail at 25¢ to 75c each, complete. 


Send for the beautifally 
printed circular showing the 
Blue Bird Set in exact color 


The ‘Ble Bird” 
for Happiness 
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E.VERRAN COMP. 
INCORPORATED 
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“That job wont crack 
or peel or blister—the 
paint ts there to stay” 


Pay your painter enough to let him use a paint good enough 


to give you this assurance. 


All the 


It is true economy. 


time and care you devote to the interior of your home are 
pretty nearly wasted if the first i impression visitors receive 
is a Shabby coat of paint outside. 


SWP 


is a paint specially made for the exterior 
of houses. It looks better and lasts longer 
than other paints. Properly applied, 
SWP will give you a handsome, 
weather-tight coat of paint that will go 
for years without a sign of crack, peel 
or blister. If you make sure that you 
get SW P on your house it will be a 
long time before you will have the 
bother and expense of painting again. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32nd Street; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; San 
Francisco, 523 Market Street. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best 
dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Send for our new home up-keep book 
The ABC of Home Painting 


It tells simply and completely how to 
paint, varnish or stain any surface 
around the home. If you want to com- 
pletely refinish any room or rooms our 
Department of Home Decoration will sug- 
gest color schemes. There is no charge 
for this service. 























An AnImproved Bran! 





Oran mene ed eats 
to the intestinal muscles without 
harmful reaction. 


The tendency is to recommend bran, 
nature’s corrective. 


Kellogg’s Branis bran in an improved form. 


Clean bran, steam-cooked, then thor- 
oughly dried and packed in cartons that are 
afterward wrapped in wax paper so that the 
product will reach you in good condition. 


Ready to use direct from the package with- 
out further cooking! Serve with cream and 
sugar or mix with 
breakfast foods. 
Children ‘‘hate medi- 
cine.’’ They will like 
Kellogg’s cooked bran. 
And, like adults, they 
need it. 


A large package (100 
servings) sent for 


25c Prepaid 


Parcel Post 


The Kellogg Food Co. 
Dept. W. 35 
Battle Creek, Mich. 






Kelloggs Bran 
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MadebyLT.PIVER, PARIS, France 

Purest—Softest— Finest 
Made in Four BLANCHE—ROSEE 
Delicate Tints RACHEL—NATURELLE 
At All Best Dealers’ 


SEND For “Surprise Box” containing charm- 
25 ing miniature packages of ‘‘Azurea’’ 

C Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes. 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent 
For U.S.and Canada, Dept.‘A” 
24 E. 22nd St., 
N.Y. City 



































HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS‘ 


When you move to a new home 


E careful what shade rollers are put up on your windows. 
More window shades are pulled out of shape, cracked and 
torn by poor shade rollers than ever wear out. 
If you insist upon having your shades fitted with 
Hartshorn’s Improved Shade Rollers your shades will not soon be torn, 
cracked and crumpled. No tacks are necessary. Free: Send for our 
valuable book, ‘‘ How to get the Best Service from your Shade Rollers.” 
When you buy, insist on getting Hartshorn’s; always look for thesignature 


Stewart Hartshorn Co., 
E. Newark, N. J. 













































































THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 
A Circle of 
Married Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: “How 
Can a Home Woman Make Money?” 





WE ARE READY TO HELP 
1000 MORE WOMEN 
TO EARN MONEY 











What This League Is 


Six months ago THE JoURNAL cut a Gordian 
knot. Everybody knows what the knot 
was, for our organization of The Wives’ League, 
whose whole title, object, constitution and by- 
laws are comprehended inthe three simple lines 
standing at the head of this column, has at- 
tracted universal attention. It was meant to 
do so. There would be no satisfaction to us in 
helping just a few out of the hundreds of puz- 
zled wives and mothers who were coming to us 
with the problem of ‘‘how to earn money.” 

That was last April. This is September. We 
owe it to ourselves, to our members and to the 
deeply interested body of women in general, to 
do some sort of ‘‘stock-taking.”’? There is noth- 
ing to report but complete success. More than 
1000 active members are enrolled on our roster, 
and we can take care of as manymore. Each 
member has earned money: some of the newer 
or less energetic workers as little as $5 or $10; 
others, as you have read in previous issues of 
THE JOURNAL, as much as $30, $50, $75, and 
even several hundred dollars. The majority 
of them are now wearing, with pride, as the 
gift of the League, the beautiful gold Swastika 
pendant. 

It has been a wonderful experience for us, 
and a wonderful experience for the busy wives 
and mothers who have found, through the 
League, what they could not find elsewhere. 
Writes a member in the far Northwest: “We 
live so far from music, lectures, etc., that Iam 
using my money to get mea few long-wished- 
for: books.”? A Virginia housekeeper returns 
thanks for ‘ earnings of a little over $9, with 
which Iam going to buy a chair far my living 
room. Won’t I be proud of it!” From a 
“‘charter member” from Wyoming comes the 
encouraging word: ‘‘ You are doing great work 
for women who have little time and money.” 


What This League is Not 
V E HAVE told you, as concisely as we 


can, what this League is. To finish out 
the story, we have published an uncommonly 
interesting little illustrated book, ‘‘How to 
Earn Money Though Married,” which will be 
sent, without charge, to any woman who re- 
quests it of the League Secretary. But, to cor- 
rect some misapprehensions, we are also going 
to tell you, as concisely as we can, what this 
League is not. 

We are not a charitable organization. We 
state this emphatically, to answer the fears of 
the practical, and the hopes of the unpractical, 
which sometimes creep into the correspond- 
ence our Secretary receives. No woman of high 
spirit or intelligent outlook need shrink from 
accepting the money of The Wives’ League lest 
the sickly taint of patronage attend it. Every 
member earns her way to success, and without 
working she is not a member and is not suc- 
cessful. We wish to help women, and we do 
help them; but we do it by proffering them not 
charity but opportunity. With full sympathy 
for the woman who absolutely cannot do even 
a stray hour’s extra work, with strong pity for 
the woman who absolutely will not do it, we 
must nevertheless point out that the League is 
not the place for them to apply. 

And again—we are not workers of white 
magic. We cannot sell articles which, if salable, 
could be placed through a Woman’s Exchange, 
nor can we make unprofitable occupations 
profitable. Any organization which maintains 
a payroll of 1000 women must stand on some 
sort of business basis. About “how to earn 
money in a rocking-chair’’ we know as little as 
you do. But about finding work which any 
housewife can do, and making it profitable for 
her to do it, we know more than most people. 
The candidate for The Wives’ League mem 
bership may ask us all the questions she wishes; 
we ask her but this one: 





ARE YOU PRACTICAL? 


Then prove it, by finding out just 
what this League can do for you. 
Here’s the address: 


SECRETARY OF THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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It’s one thing to know you look 
nice,’’ says Miss Emand See, ‘“‘and 
it’s quite another, and even a better 
thing, to know others know you look 


nice.”’ 


“ce ° 
Both “knows”? come with wear- 


ing M & C Skirts. 





Then there’s the knowing that 
M & C Skirts are made in a sanitary, 
sunlight Factory by happy, contented, 
well-paid tailors. 


There’s the knowing that M & C 
tailors have their hearts, heads and 
hands in their work. Their work is 
as honest as the M & C fabrics and 
the styles are varied enough to suit all 
tastes. 





At good stores everywhere, 
M & C Woolen Skirts, $5.00 to 
$15.00; silk, $7.50 to $25.00; cot- 
ton and linen, $2.00 to $8.00. 


Send 25c. and your dealer’s name for 
the M & C Miniature—a perfect miniature 
cf our Junior blue serge skirt and which 
demonstrates the efficiency of the M & C 
Work Ticket. Your little girl will wel- 
come this skirt for her dollie. 


M &C SKIRT CO., Boston, Mass. 


MGC 
SKIRTS 


















Dr. eatin “Soft-Knit 


Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and give you 
unbroken sleep. 









Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are covered by 
cuffs that turn down and close with 
draw-strings. Made from our Dr. 
Denton Hygienic, Double Carded, 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
Wool Fabric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. We use 
only clean, new, high-grade cotton 
and wool; no waste, no dyes and 
no bleaching chemicals. Our 
Soft-knit fabric carries off per- 
spiration and keeps the child 
warm even if bed covers are 
thrown off. Prevent colds that 
often lead to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for one to ten 
years old. Prices, 50c to $1.10 
according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen’s practical ideas 
‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’ 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our _ trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
700 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
































MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 
ENGEL’S QUICK WAY 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. Mount quickly, 
artistically ~your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 
albums or on anything, anywhere with ENGEL’S ART 
CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime. 

Engel Mig. Co., 11C, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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Making Motherhood Easy 


BY ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 
. 








- “ 

i ; Author of **Bet- 

, ter Babies and 
Their Care’’; 
Naticnal  Chair- 
man, Dept. Child 
Hygiene, Con- 
gress of Mothers. 





























YOUR BABY 
CAN BE WELL 
Let This Book Show You How 


ET this book show you the way to 
health for your baby, to happiness 
for yourself — the way to make mother- 
hood easy. 

Mrs. Richardson has been so close to 
many thousands of mothers in her work 
for ‘‘Better Babies’’—she can help you as 
no one else could. 

In this book ‘‘ Madge Hanford”’ is a 
modern mother, and her experiences are 
such as modern mothers have. 

What she did for her little baby in her 
everyday care of him, as well as in many of 
the emergencies which ail loving mothers 
must meet, is told in this wonderful book, 
‘Making Motherhood Easy.’? You'll 
find it the most practical manual of help- 
fulness ever written for mothers. 


How to Get This Book 


Fill in the couponand mail it to us, 
that is all. ‘‘Making Motherhood Easy”’ 
will be sent you postpaid, without charge. 

Bring your problems in motherhood to 
Eskay’s Service Bureau for Mothers, 
which is in Mrs. Richardson’s charge. 
Read her message to you: 





“Let me help you make your baby well and 
make your motherhood easy. Just common sense 
and necessary knowledge —right thinking, right 
living, right loving —that is what it means. If I 
can help you, write to me care of Service Bureau 
for Mothers, 429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.”’ 


_— Chiso Tila chow) 

















= COUPON 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of Mrs. Richardson’s book, 
“Making Motherhood Easy,’’ postpaid, without charge. 
(Signed ) 


Name 


Address 
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Make your selection from this 
list or from our Hair Book. 
We will send goods prepaid on 
approval — No pay unless 
satisfied. These are splendid 
qualities. 

1% 02. 18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 

2 oz. 20in. 125 22in. .. 2.45 

2 o2.22in. 1.75 24in. . . 3.45 

Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . $3.45 

Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 

Transformation, Nat. Curly, $2.50 to $25 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $15 to $50 

Send long sample of your hair 

with your order. Rare, peculiar 

and gray shades cost a little 

more; askfor estimate. Writefor 

our new Hair Book today, FREE. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 








Dept.19 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















S Colbum’s 
Spices 


Prominent hotel chefs 
and cooking experts 
everywhere use and en- 
dorse Colburn’s Spices. 
They depend on Col- 
burn’s to give their dishes 
the right flavor and tang. 
Make your cooking bet- 
ter—ask for Colburn’s | 
Spices and Colburn’s 
Mustard at your grocer’s. 
THE A. COLBURN CO. 
Philedsiphin, Pa. 








Write for our 
big introductory 

offer on the latest 
Scientific hearing in- 
strument, the perfected new 


Mears Ear Phone aegy i times as efficient and powerful 


in 8 2 the old model. 96 degrees of sound 
justments, instantly changed by a touch of the finger. 
Free Tri ] Sold only direct from our New York office on 
a trial at our expense. Test it for 15 days. 


Costs nothing if you do not want to keep it. Easy monthly 
paymes nts if you wish, at the lowest net laboratory price direct 


M Send for this offer and the Mears Booklet-—FREE 
earn 's Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St., Dept. 2016, New York 










1915 Thin Receiver Model 




















BRUSHES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


With unnecessary emphasis he marched 
Benny back into the bathroom and stood over 
him, a complacent inquisitor. Indignation filled 
Benny’s spirit. A poignant desire to escape in 
vaded him. Though it was long before church- 
time, his sister Gladys was prinking in her 
room. His Uncle Charles, with a happy air of 
one who has done a good deed, was whistling 
happily while he adjusted his already perfect 
necktie. But what enraged Benny most was 
the sight of his father going across the lawn. 
His shirt was open at the neck, he had on 
overalls, and in one hand he carried a bucket 
of richly smelling green copper paint. He ex- 
haled from his whole being an atmosphere of 
open air and freedom and, though Benny didn’t 
realize it, youth. His attire and the bucket of 
paint loudly proclaimed: | _s am a free man 
today; no church for me.’ 

*‘T ain’t goin’ if he ain’t,’’ was the resolution 
that came to Benny’s mind. 

Silently he drew off his shoes; he was glad 
now that he had wasted no time in blacking 
them. Already his toes felt the sweet impress 
of the mud of Thatcher’s pond, where he in- 
tended to go and search for newts. He stole 
down the backstairs, through the woodshed, 
and there, alas! he ran into his happy parent 
who had returned to fetch a paintbrush. 

“Aha!” he said with ill-timed levity. ‘‘Try- 
ing to sneak out, are you? The Sabbath was 
made for prayer, my son! You march upstairs 
and put your shoes on again.” 

““You’re not goin’,” muttered Benny. 

‘“The more reason for you to go,” and his 
father grinned as though he had said some- 
thing funny. “And while you’re about it,’’ he 
called to Benny’s retreating figure, ‘black 
your shoes well.”’ 


ULLENLY Benny engaged in a bout with 

the blacking brush. Whichever way he 
turned, a brush of some form bristled at him to 
his undoing. The world was full of brushes— 
toothbrushes, nailbrushes, blacking brushes! 

At this point in his reflection the voice of 
Hilda, the vigilant, screamed at him. ‘‘Hey!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, weh, mine clean floor!”’ 

His grandmother bustled into the kitchen. 
“The Allens have sent a fine mess of flounders 
over,” she announced, ‘‘fresh from the trap. 
You can clean them, Benny, if you like. You'll 
have just time before church. Here, Hilda, put 
your big kitchen ap’n all over him and news- 
papers under him. And, Benny, when you get 
through, wash your hands.” 

Even though Hen Allen was there to help 
him, for a while the sense of the injustice of the 
world darkened the day for Benny. Hen ob- 
served his gloom, and by way of cheering him 
took a flounder by the tail and slappe d him with 
it, crying: ‘Wake up, old blasto!” 

Benny was not proof against such beguiling. 
He slapped Hen with his fish. They had an 
engaging battle. 

“*Ain’t flounders built queer?” said Benny. 
(The real reason he liked cleaning fish, al- 
though he could not explain it, was because 
the strangeness of them and their queer breath- 
ing apparatus aroused his interest.) ‘‘Say, do 
you know what for they’re white on one side 
and speckled on the other?” 

“Naw; what for?” 

“Protective coloring; when they’re stuck 
to the bottom of the sea they’re invisible.” 

“*Ain’t it queer,”’ said Hen, ‘‘ how their eyes 
get twisted to one side of their heads?” 

‘“Whatcha mean?” inquired Benny. 

“Why, doncha know? When flounders is 
little they’re just like all other kinds of fish- 
one eye on each side of their head. Then they 
go and squat down on the bottom of the sea 
and their eyes keep goin’ ’round and ’round 
until they’re both to one side.” 

**Aw go on!” said Benny. ‘‘’Tain’t so! 

*©"Fis too.” 

“No ’tain’t.” 

‘*Betcher a million.” 

Benny was impervious. ‘‘ You show me,”’ he 
said calmly. He was accustomed to being the 
scientific authority. 

“Well, Pll show you. Pa brought me home 
a couple o’ young ones two or three days ago, 
an’ I got ’em yet if the cat ain’t et ’em. Honest, 
they’ve got an eye on each side of their head, 
and they ain’t white to one side and brown to 
their other.” 


N ANIFOLD are the glories of nature; the 
i heart of Benny leaped up. He pitched his 
flounders into the pan of water and proceeded 
the back way to Hen Allen’s. They hunted 
around, and from a rusty tin can Hen drew 
forth a somewhat damaged object, which he 
alleged was the infant flounder. 

“*Gee!’’ Benny criedinamazement; ‘‘ what'd 
ya give to see his eyes workin’ round? What’ll 
ya take for him?”’ 

““You can have him,” said Hen grandly. ‘‘! 
got another.”’ 

Church had lost its sting. Benny put his 
fish in his pocket and accompanied his family 
to the service. 

Rejoicing in the peaceful morning, Mr. 
William Strong sat under his boat engaged in 
what he considered the fairest work life held 
forman. Heswashed long green brush strokes 
of copper paint on the silky sides of his boat. 
Above, it already shone lily white. Soon it 
would be ready for rigging and then it would 
float swanlike on the bosom of the bay. He 
had a sense of spacious, uninterrupted hours 
before him, when the sound of confused and 
angry voices broke on his ears. They were the 
voices of his family. 

** All over the new church carpet,’’ came his 
mother’s voice. ‘‘The smell of fish will never 
come out! You know how permeating is the 
smell of dead fish!”’ 

“T don’t call it just dead fish,” 
voice gave back gloomily. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Fall Styles 


Shown in Colors! 













SEND POSTAL * 
for FREE Style Book 


Zen Thousand Special Offers 
Philipsborn’s big 236-page multi- 


color catalog offers more style, more 
beauty, more value in Fall and Win- 
ter clothes than ever before. It is in- 
deed a fairyland of new styles and 
real bargains. Yes, and it’s free, 4 


be sure to write today and ask for 
your copy. 


The Philipsborn Catalog is 
bigger and better than ever before and 


the values are simply wonderful. For 
instance: We offer a genuine seal plush 
coat, full length with satin lining, for 
$9.98, an all-wool serge dress for $2.98, 
a Paris Model Plume Hat for $2.98, an 
all-wool skirt for $1.98, a pair of real Kid 
Gloves that cost $1 to import are sold at 
exact cost, $1. Here also is a sensational 
bargain. You can order direct from this 
advertisement. 


Only $3.28 
IRXA Stylish Tailored 


Ladies’ or Misses’. 
Serge Dress Made of good qual- 
ity all-wool serge, collar and yoke of 
handsome two-tone velvet — silk braid 
edge; military yoke and girdle with metal 
buckle. Skirt is flary and wide. Tailored 
pockets, box pleated front, turn-back cuffs, 
finished er Tea. tone velvet and braid 
edge. A style at a_ special 
PHILIPSBORN. Pease COLORS: Navy 
blue or black. Sizes: for ladies or misses, 
bust 32 to 44 inches. Skirt length 36 to 
41 inches. Price, Prepaid, $3.98. 


Here are some of the 


10,000 Bargains 


Ladies’ Coats ad -98 to $29.98 



















































IRXA 
Price 
Prepaid 


98 


urs 1.49 to 44.9 
Sweaters -79to 4.98 
Ready-Made Suits 5.98 to 29.98 
Hats 49to 6.98 
Dresses 1 ‘98 to 19.98 
Waists 49to 5.98 
Skirts 1.98to 6.98 
House Dresses -59to 1.98 
Kimonos -79to 5.98 
Petticoats -49to 3.98 
Shoes 39to 4.50 


Also other phenomenal values in girls’ and 
children’s wear, toilet and sanitary articles, 
muslin underwear, gloves, scarfs, veils, other 
dress accessories, also boys’ clothing, etc. 


$23,000,000 Back of the 
Philipsborn Guarantee 


Two large Chicago National Banks 
vouch for the Philipsborn Guarantee. 


We Pay All Delivery Charen 


No matter where you live, we prepay in full all ex- 

press or postage. Every garment bears the 

Philipsborn guarantee tag which insures a saving, 

or every penny refunded instantly without 
question. 





Send for Your FREE Copy of Color-Illustrated Catalog TODAY. 


PHILIPSBORN 
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IA bare YP Pye & ow f = 
ISALF ROGERS BROS. 7% 
" Silver Plate that Wears” \\ 


| OW file suests 

the beauty of your 
silverware the stamp 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 
on spoons, forks knives,ek. 
assures you ofits qualily 


Every piece backed by 
an unqualified guar- 
antee made possible 
by the actual test 
of over 6) years 


Sold by leading Dealers 
Send for illustrated Catalogue J~28” \ 
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¥ INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co, 





Successor to Meriden. Britannia» Qo, 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


Che World's La 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
| 


t Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 


Full line exhibited at RunamaPucific Expositior. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1915 

















Big $2 Offer—K 








The magazine for 
i Homebuilders, the 
| recognized authority 
i onplanning, building 
Mand decorating 
i] Artistic Homes, 

fm) =3©EEach number con- 
#] tains 7 to10 PLANS 
byleadingarchitects. 
Subscription $2. 
Newsstands 20c 
copy. Twelve big 
house-building numbers and your choice of 

KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
136 Plans of Bungalows. 175 Plans cstg. below $6000. 


104 “ *“ Cottages. 125 over $6000. 
125 “  estg. below $4000. 100 = Cement and Brick. 
7 > - “* $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 





175 
y one of these an $ with a year’s subscription, 
An f these $1 Plan Books FREE with ’s sub: $2 


ITH’S 





KEITH’S, 762 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. ———~ | 





A handsome library table, 
opening into a comfort- 
able, sanitary bed. 


od 








ier ee Pertect ventilation. 
re Br ei tlG VY ‘ 
| WESTERLY Write for Free Booklet 


' 
a 





Springs, mat- 

tress and all bedding 

fold up automatically 

into drawer space of table. 


“*The Table that Went to Bed," 


WA MT 
! Hi iy illustrating the many beautiful 
oN designs. On sale by many dealers. 





Like Bran? 


You need it, as you know. It is 
the inner cleanser — Nature's laxa- 
tive. But in most forms few folks 
like it. 

Pettijohn’s is rich in bran, yet 
everybody likes it. It’s a morning 
dainty made of soft wheat flaked. 
Its flavor is rich. You never tasted 
a finer wheat food. Yet there is 
in it 25 per cent of bran to bring 
bran’s good effects. 

Try bran in this form and you'll 
never go without it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your store 


to supply it. Address The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. (964) 








GORGEOUS PILLOW 


~- 


Hand tinted on tan art ticking for embroidering in 
tich shades of yellow, brown and silver. Size 17 x 22 
inches. This isa perfectly gorgeous pillow, the design 
illustrating the sweet old song everyone loves. 

fe will give this lovely pillow top and back to 
every lady who enjoys embroidering on receipt of 30 
cents in stamps to pay for 6 skeins of silk flossin re- 
quired shades to start embroidering at once. We make 
this generous offer solely to show you how easily the 
finest embroidery is learned by Richardson's Home Les 
sons, and how much more lustrous and richis Richard- 
son’s floss than its many imitations. You receive 


1 Pillow Top with Pillow Back . .. . . .. worth 25 
6 Skeins of Richardson's Pure Silk Floss in exact 

shades, and Embroidery Lesson ... . 30c 
1 De Luxe Premium Art Book picturing 500 Em- 

broidery Patterns given free for tags saved 

from Richardson’s Floss .. .. +. « FREE 





Total you receive worthover ...... +. 55c 
All sent postpaid for 30c and your dealer’s name. 
Money refunded if you are not delighted. 


PEE SITES FEOSS 
in gorgeous shades with rich Oriental luster. Write 
Today, enclosing 30c in stamps and dealer's name. 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 201X 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Makers also of Richardson's Grand Prize Spool Silk 





GIVEN! 





“Silver Threads Among the Gold” | 





























BRUSHES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


‘“T was never so mortified in my life!” pro- 
claimed his mother. 

““We couldn’t tell where the smell came 
from,” said Gladys. ‘‘I just thought: ‘Phew! 
how close it is.” Benny was sitting scrouched 
up in the end of the pew, as he always does. 
Aunt May leaned over and said: ‘What a 
peculiar odor there is in church? ”’ 

“‘T said: ‘I smell it too,’” said Grandma 
Strong. 

“* And Charles—he was sitting in front with 
Evangeline Merriam, and Evangeline’s mother 
turned back and said: ‘I wonder why the air 
is so close.’” 

‘The smell grew and grew,’”’ Grandmother 
Strong contributed. ‘‘It filled the air. I felt 
quite faint. We allfanned ourselves with palm- 
leaf fans, and we seemed only to be fanning the 
odor toward us the more; and then Benny’s 
hand went into his pocket and unmistakably 
I knew that the smell came from Benny! 
Charles turned around and whispered to me to 
find out if I knew what Benny had in his 
pocket, and as I approached him it almost 
stifledme. Iasked himand hesaid: ‘Nothin’.’” 

“© YVes,’’ Gladys brokein. “And then grand- 
mother told me to take it out of his pocket. 
And he took it out himself and it slipped from 
—— and went skipping horribly down the 
aisle.” 

‘*What was it?’’ inquired Benny’s father 
weakly. 


as WASN’T nothin’ at all,’’ cried Benny. 
“Tt was my little baby flounder with eyes 
on each side of its head.”’ 

‘* His little baby flounder with eyes on each 
side of its head!” said Charles. ‘‘ And then 
Benny dove for it Me 

““And you dove for it, too, Charles,’’ his 
mother supplemented. 

“Ves, and he squashed it,” Benny declared 
disgustedly. 

‘*Right on the new carpet,”’ said Gladys. 
“Everybody was grinning and laughing.”’ 

‘<The sexton came to see what it was,’”” said 
grandmother. 

“<T picked up what I could of it in my hand- 
kerchief,’’ said Charles. 

“* And we all were deeply mortified,” Grand- 
mother Strong went on, more in sadness than 
in anger. “And with one consent we left the 
church. It would have been mockery to pre- 
tend that we were engaged in worship.” 

**Ves, with every eye fixed like a peacock’s 
upon us,”’ said Gladys. 

** Smell his hand, William, and you will know 
what we suffered,’’ Charles suggested. 

*‘What are you going to do about Benny?” 
his grandmother inquired. 

*“*He’d better wash first, I should think,” 
said William Strong—inadequately, it seemed 
to him. 

Charles swooped down upon Benny like a 
malignant fury. ‘‘I’ll wash him,” he volun- 
teered. 

There rose in him, as though in composite 
form, all the humiliations he had suffered, lit- 
erally, at Benny’s hands. As far as his mind 
could stretch, whenever he had been walking 
with any especially lovely girl Benny, un- 
clean, improperly attired, would bob across 
his path with: “Hello, Uncle Charles.”” The 
toothbrush and then the fish were too much for 
him. Charles’s anger blazed. He grasped his 
nephew firmly by the collar. 

**T’'ll wash you,’’ he threatened. “I’ll get 
you clean of fish.” 

From the bathroom came the sounds of mor- 
tal conflict; splashings of water; trampling 
as of many feet on the bathroom floor; Ben- 
ny’s half-drowned ‘‘Ouch! ouch! ouch!’’ It 
sounded as though Titan were bathing Titan; 
and above the uproar came Charles’s voice: 
“You kick my shins again and I'll duck you.” 

Presently the bathroom door opened and 
Charles and Benny emerged. Charles’s face was 
red and he was liberally splashed with water, 
but he was triumphant. He had given Benny 
the wash of his life. It had been a Homeric 
bath, an epic bath. 





7? 


| ENN Y followed him. His face was scrubbed 
and pink; his hands were scrubbed and 
pinker. His moist hair stood up like that of a 
hostile terrier. Gloom darkened and veiled his 
countenance; the shaving brush had lathered 
his face and neck; the nailbrush had passed 
over him and degraded him, and he muttered 
between his teeth: ‘‘I’ll get even with you.” 

He sat down in the shade of the boat and 
reflected gloomily. Encounters with brushes 
preceded and followed every valuable episode 
of his life. He was widowed, too, of his fish, 
and in his breast was all the bitterness of the 
collector robbed of a rare scientific specimen. 

‘‘He must have kept it longer than he said 
he did,”’ he reflected. ‘‘ That’s why it came to 
pieces So easy.” 

He had met all his family’s inquiries as to 
‘““Why, oh why, did you bring this fish to 
church?” with stoical silence. He could ex 
plain the fish to them no more than he could 
explain the egg. His eye fell upon the green 
paint and the paintbrushes. He felt it would 
be soothing to paint the remaining bottom of 
the boat; and yet he had been forbidden to 
paint boats and to touch paintbrushes. His 
eyes plunged themselves into the cool depth of 
the paint pot. The smell of it rose comfortingly 
to his nostrils. Desire and rebellion filled his 
soul, 

It needed only the word of Hen Allen, who 
now approached him: ‘‘Come along, Benny, 
let’s paint while they aren’t a-lookin’.’”’ 

So for some beatific moments Benny and 
Hen painted in silence; and then it was that 
Hen had to open Benny’s wound. He said: 

“You was sure green, not to know flounders 
wasn’t born with both eyes ’round to one side 
of their heads!” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 55 














HERE is no 
prestige sur. 
rounding for. 
eign-made china 
after you have 
seen Syracuse 
China. It is the 
American 

_chinaware that 

adds durabil. 
ity —long service —to the beauty 
of fine china. It owes this dura. 
bility to its hard, tough body — 

“vitrified” all through — which js 

shown by its translucency and non- 

absorption of grease, dirt and germs, 


SYRACUSE 
CHINA 


has that enduring beauty that makes 
you like it better with every year 
of use. Its artistic patterns and 
graceful lines lend simple elegance 
to any table. 








Besides the many distinctive 
Syracuse patterns, we make a spe- 
cialty of monogram china—china 
decorated with your own monogram, 
W rite for our Illustrated Book on China and the 


name of your nearest dealer 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 
Syracuse, N.Y, 


Dept. C 
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Sheets and Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
Sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand isagoodsheet, 
not quite so heavy as Utica.” 





Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


























Write today for ‘‘ The House Outside and 
Inside.”’ It is full of good practical ideas for 
painting and decorating the home inside 
and out. There are eighteen color plates of 
beautiful house exteriors and interiors, with 
a general description of the type of house °F 
room pictured and specific information as t° 
how the painting and decorating was done. 

’ Send for this book and visit The 
It’s Free Lowe Brothers “ High Standard” 
dealer for paints, varnishes, enamels, © 
stains that bring best results. Ask his name 
if you don’t know him. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


483 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio _ 
Boston, Jersey City, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis 























Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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A Distinctive Upright 


The tasteful piano shown above is 
one of our latest (Style 803). Just a 
touch of artistic hand carving and grace- 
ful panelling relieve the design and dis- 
tinguish it from the monotony of many 
present-day pianos. Originated as a 
special style for our Boston wareroom 
trade, it has met with wide appreciation. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in but one grade —+¢he best. 
In our complete line of grands, play- 
ers and uprights is surely a piano to meet 
your ideal. Over 400 Leading Educa- 
tional Institutions and nearly 60,000 
American homes nowuse the /vers &5 Pond. 
Our catalogue should be in the hands 
of every intending buyer. Write for it. 
ff How to Buy 
|| Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory on approval. The piano must please or it 
returns at our expense for Railroad freights. Lib- 


eral allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attrac- 
tive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Couponto 


| IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


information to buyers. 


N ame — — 
w2 Atlen 








Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 











Lighting Fixtures That Give 
Something More Than Light. 


Y 

2 

5 
“Gaumer | 


lighting 















OW is the time to 

change your old fix- 
tures to modern designs. 
Be careful in your selec- 
tion —choose 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 
Lighting Fixtures 


famous for their honest 
oe) construction and beau- 
tiful, permanent finish. 
Examine Gaumer Fix- 
tures side by side with 
ordinary fixtures — feel 
how much heavier, how much more 
substantially built. Moderate in 
2t price—the Gaumer Guaran- 
tee Tag fully protects you. 
Look for it at your dealer’s. 
Write us for advice and suitable 


designs, giving your house-or- 
room plans. Address Dept. L. 














BIDDLE-GAUMER CO. 











; = 3846-56 Lancaster Ave. 
Lr Philadelphia a 





“ct, New Thought? 


IT’S A WAY OF ACTING 


that brings success. 


that brings health. 





A aly 
ya children. 


EllaWheeler Wilcox Knows 


the 


Heel booklet, Nhat | Know About New Thought.’ 
More than 50, 000 persons have sent for this booklet. 
FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and three 
on nihs’ trial subscription to Nautilus, leading magazine of 
Wey *w Thought movement. Edwin Markham, William 


Waker Atkinson, Orison Swett Marden, Edward 


Atk son Boehme, Lida A. Churchill and many others are 
7s ‘r contributors. Elizabeth Towne and William E. 


Holyoke, ine, ianboth Towne Company, Dept. 879, 


IT’S A WAY OF LIVING 


IT’S A WAY OF THINKING 
that brings love, light 
and joy into your life. 

IT’S A WAY OF WISDOM 
that results in domes- 
tic happiness and fine 


ilue of New Thought; and she tells about it in the 


ian, A.M., Horatio W. Dresser, Paul Ellsworth, Kate 





he are the editors. Send now and, for prompt action 
n vill include the booklet, “How To Get What You 











BRUSHES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


It needed but this insult to make Benny’s 
cup of resentment toward the whole world 
overflow. ‘I'll green you!” he shouted, and 
concentrated in his voice were the fury and 
resentment that all his misunderstandings and 
sufferings of the day had caused. He had to 
vent them on someone. ‘‘I’ll green you!” he 
repeated, and he lunged forward and made a 
fine splotch of green on Hen’s shirt waist. 

Hen retaliated. 

So they battled for a brief moment before 
the vigilant Hilda’s voice resounded: ‘‘Coom, 
coom quack, Mester Strong.” 

His grandmother, his uncle and his father 
ran forward to confront Benny, who blinked 
a green eye at them as he stood at bay. 

‘What are you going to do with Benny?” 
his grandmother cried. ‘‘ What’s got into him?” 


ND here Benny broke through his silence 
to bark at his assembled family: ‘‘ Whatcha 
want with me, blastoderms?”’ 

In the breast of William Strong the natural 
rage of the parent who has been disobeyed and 
insulted struggled with ancient memories of his 
own young days. There was something valiant 
and desperate in Benny’s face, something wild, 
too, like a little animal which has been chased 
by larger creatures and, in his moment of de- 
feat, turns to make a gallant stand. There 
came to the father’s mind the time when be- 
tween him and all the things he wanted to 
do stood five implacable brushes: the clothes- 
brush, the hairbrush, the shoebrush, the nail- 
brush and the inevitable toothbrush. These 
stood, too, between him and all understanding 
with the grown-up world. Like Benny, he had 
seldom brought treasures to show his parents 
without being received with ‘‘ William, brush 
your hair.”” There came to him memories of 
other brushes which, sirenlike, had beckoned 
him to his doom—stolen sinkbrushes; there 
had been paintbrushes also. 

He confronted the fantastically spotted 
Benny, and, in the depths of his heart, he 
understood the revolt that had seized his son. 
But before him were his mother and the irri- 

tatingly immaculate Charles. He had to “‘save 
his face’; so in a loud voice he said: ‘‘Come 
with me to my room, Benny.” 

And as Benny, discouraged, but with spirit 
unbroken, followed him, he stooped and whis- 
pered in his son’s ear: ‘‘I’m not going to whale 
you, Benny; I’m just going to talk to you.” 





THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


the ache in her heart was the sight of the little, 
aristocratic-looking, leather-covered steamer 
trunk, Uncle Thomas’s gift, packed with so 
many high hopes, now riding anes on a great 
truck. Of all the baggage which that truck 
had borne to the lading of the ship, hers was 
the only little, lonely piece to come back! 
XII 

N THE darkness of the summer midnight 

Georgiana descended from the *‘owl”’ train, 
the only passenger, as it happened, to alight at 
the small station. Could this really be herself, 
Georgiana Warne? she wondered, as she walked 


‘rapidly away down the road under the high 


arches of the elms. How had it come about? 
Why was she here, she who had expected to be 
out on the first reaches of the great deep when 
midnight came this night? As she passed silent 
house after silent house, familiar and yet some- 
how strangely unfamiliar in the light of what 
might have been, it was hard enough to realize 
that she had had this incredible chance to stay 
away for two happy months from the sober 
little old place, and had herself refused it. 

Before she knew it she was nearing her home, 
the old white house standing square and dig- 
nified in the moonlight—she had been seeing it 
all the way in the train. She loved it dearly, 
but it had been no attack of homesickness 
which had brought her back to it. 

As she came up the path she saw, past the 
sweeping branches of the great trees which 
surrounded the house, that Mr. Jefferson’s 
windows were still alight. This was no surprise, 
for she knew he had often worked till late 
hours before she began to help him. She stole 
upon the porch and tried the door. It was 
bolted securely. She slipped around the house, 
and tried the side and rear doors in turn, to find 
them fast. She had had no plan as to how to 
make an undisturbing entrance at this hour, 
but haa counted on being able to discover some 
unguarded point. 

There seemed to be only one thing to do, 
and Georgiana did it. Afterall, it was probably 
better that somebody should know of her re 
turn, in case she had to go about the house and 
make any betraying noise. She stooped to the 
gravel path, and scooping up a handful of 
pebbles flung them up at one of the lighted 
windows, where they rattled like small bird 
shot upon the wire netting of the screen. 

It took a second fusillade before the absorbed 
worker within was attracted and appeared at 


the window, a black figure against the yellow 


radiance of the oil lamp. 
oe! sf someone who belongs here,”’ 
called softly. 
and let me in.” 
‘‘Wait a minute,” 


Georgiana 
**Please come down very quietly 


returned the voice above. 


In less than that minute the door swung 
softly open, and the tall figure, clad in loose 
shirt and trousers, the former open at the neck 
and revealing a sturdy throat, stood before the 
There was no light 
upon Georgiana, for the moonlit yard was 


applicant for admission. 


behind her. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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—for its cooling relief 
to sunburned skins 


—for its absorbent ac-. 
tion that removes hot 
weather stickiness, re- 
i freshes after exercise 
and makes dressing 
comfortable 


—for its judicious 
amount of boric acid 
and other sanative and 
soothing ingredients 


—for its wide choice of 
perfumes, meeting 
every personal pref- 
erence. 


These are some of the 
many reasons why they 
all resort to Colgate’s 
alc. 


Sold everywhere — or a 
Boon trial box (any 
perfume shown below) 
pe on receipt of 4c / , 
in stamps. Ee? 


Cashmere Bouguet / 
Baby Talc 

Dactylis / a 
Eclat / ages 
Violet { 
Tinted 
Monad Violet 

La France Rose 





and Unscented 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 


Makers of Cashmere Bouguet Soap 


Dept. H 
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—A Million Children 
Wear It 


For 21 years the Rubens Shirt has been the 


largest selling infants’ and children’s shirt on the 
market. 
It is made without buttons, is twofold over the 


chest and stomach, slips on and off like a coat, and 
is adjustable to fit. 
A million children today have this ideal protec- 
tion—their mothers this convenience. 
Why not try it for your little ones? 
then decide. 
Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that the 


label appears on the front. Don’t be misled by 
imitations on a garment so important. 





See it and 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, 
wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also 
in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


At dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 


ubens Shirts 1671: 








Reg. U.S. Pat. 
























































This 50c Mustard Jar 
Only 35c 


Special Introductory Offer! 


For a limited time, and for introductory 
purposes only, we will send this beautiful 
KleverKraft Silver Mustard Jar for 35c 
(postage prepaid). The regular price is 50c. 

The holder is heavily silver-plated and 
lacquered; the jar itself is of the dainty, 
brown earthenware (white-lined) and is 
removable for cleaning. 

This special price is made to acc ig 30 7 
with the new KleverKraft Silver — 
casseroles, ramekins, custard cups, 
saucers, etc. With the mustard jar, 
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receive a circular showing the full line with ow +) but 
the prices. Sedar Poti 

Take advantage of this special offer now. yarn toda 
Send 35c (stamps or coin) for this mustard : 





jar. American Ring Co., 507 Bank Street 
Waterbury, Conn., manufacturers of 


KiEveR KRAFT 


SILVER. 
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JSarden 
CO. > 
e Sader 
Special $1.00 Size 


A Face Powder of peculiar excellence 
which creates an atmosphere of refinement. 
The appealing charm of Rigaud’s ‘* Mary 
Garden Perfume”’ is blended with infinite 
delicacy into this velvety face powder, im- 
proving the complexion of every woman’s 
skin, eliminating superficial blemishes, and 
effacing the ravages of time. 

Mary Garden Face Powder may be had 
in any tint, including ochre and mauve, for 
fashionable evening wear. 


RIGAUD—PARIS 
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THE STAR IN TH 
SOUNTRY SKY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


“What can I do for you?” Mr. Jefferson 
was beginning in a ple asant tone, as of one not 
at all disturbed by being summoned at this 
hour, when a voice he had heard many times 
before said, with an odd thrill in it, as if it 
struggled between tears and laughter: 

‘You can let me in and try not to consider 
me an idiot. I got my father on my mind and 
couldn’t sail, so I came back. That’s abso- 
lutely all there is of it.’ 

““My dear girl!” Mr. Jefferson put forth a 
hand and took hers, as he came out upon the 





porch. ‘Of course I beg your pardon,” he 
added, releasing her hand after one strong 
pressure, ‘if you consider that my rather nat- 


ural surprise isn’t apology enough. But—you 
can’t mean that the ship—and the party— 
have sailed without you?” 

“Just that. Is—is my father 
was this morning?’’ 

‘‘He was quite as well apparently at bed- 
time. The heat has been trying, but he has 
borne it without complaint.” 

**T don’t know what I expected,” said Georgi- 
ana rather faintly; ‘‘but I don’t think I ex- 
pected that. I’m very thankful. I’ll come 
in and slip upstairs. Thank you for coming 
down.”’ 

She would stay for no more; it seemed to 
her that she could bear no further expla- 
nations tonight. As if he understood her Mr. 
Jefferson was silent as he followed her in, bolted 
the heavy door and took from her the handbag 
she carried. He deposited this at the door of 
her room upstairs, and spoke under his breath 
in the darkness relieved only by the rays which 
shone from the open door of his own room at 
the front of the hall: 

Good night—and welcome back!’’ 


as well as he 


T WAS almost daylight when she fell asleep, 

and she wakened again at the first sound of 
Mrs. Perkins’s footsteps in the kitchen below 
her. She dressed slowly, her heart heavy with 
the sense of having made a probably needless 
sacrifice. With the waking in the familiar old 
room all the realization of that which she had 
lost had come heavily upon her. Why was not 
the sunlight pouring in through portholes, 
bearing the refreshing breezes from the sea, in- 
stead of beating in over the hot tin roof of the 
ell upon which her windows looked? Was it 
merely, as Aunt Olivia had warned her, the 
hysteria of the unwonted traveler? Why had 
she not at least —— Miles Channing’s 
eminently reasonable suggestion that she make 
he voyage, giving her emotions time to cool? 
At the longest, if she made an immediate re- 
turn, she would have been absent but little 
more than a fortnight. 

But she dressed with unusual care none the 
less, and when she descended the back stairs 
she was looking as fresh and trim as ever in her 
life. She encountered the good Mrs. Perkins 
in the kitchen and had it out with her, receiv- 
ing the first encouragement she had felt that 
somebody would think her rational in her 
return. 

“Well, I must say,” declared that lady, 
standing still, as if she had been struck, in an 
attitude of astonishment, ‘‘while I’m more 
than sorry for you to lose your trip, Georgie, I 
shall feel safer now you’re back. Your father 
cert’nly does look awful peaked to me and 
kind of weak-like, more so than I ever noticed 
before. Perhaps it’s just because I felt the 
responsibility settlin’ down on my shoulders 
the minute you was out of the house. And I 
guess he was goin’ to miss you pretty awful 
much; though, of course, he wouldn’t say so.” 

Georgiana took in her father’s tray when it 
was ready, quite _ usual, her heart beating 
fast as she entered and beheld the white face 
against the propped up pillows. After the first 
gasp of surprise she saw the unwonted color 
flow into the pale cheeks. 

““My dear, dear child,”’ he said, as she set 
down the tray and flew to clasp him in her 
arms, “this is—this is almost more than I can 
grasp. What has happened? Is the sailing 
of your ship deferred? 

“My sailing on it is deferred, 
**T couldn’t leave you, 
the simple truth. 
in-arms. 


’ 


’ she told him. 
y Father Davy; that’s 
Your daughter is an infant- 


HE did not try to make it clear to him; but 
let him guess the most of her reason for 
returning and was rewarded by his fervent: 
‘* Well, dear, it was a very devoted thing for you 


to do. But you should not have done it. You 
should have trusted the good Lord to take care 
of me, as I bade you. You must doit yet. We 


will arrange for you to follow your Uncle 
Thomas’s party on the next boat. I cannot 
have you lose $0 much just for me.” 

‘“Tt’s no use, she asserted, her eyes study- 
ing the blue veins so clearly ne nia don the fair 
forehead. ‘‘I’ve made my decision; I ought to 
have made it that way in nw beginning. So 
long as you need me I shall not leave you.” 

At the breakfast table she met Mr. Jefferson. 
was only twenty-four hours since she and 

» had breakfasted together, but somehow it 
seemed to Georgiana as if at least a week had 
gone by. Mr. Warne was seldom present at the 
first meal of the day, and it had come to seem 
very natural to Georgiana to sit down with her 
boarder and pour his coffee and talk with him. 
This morning, however, there was a curious 
constraint in the girl’s manner. After the first 
interchange of observations on the promise of 
even more extreme heat than on the preceding 
day and the possibilities of dress and diet to 
suit the trying conditions, the talk flagged. 

‘‘Tam strongly tempted,” said Mr. Jefferson, 
as he rose after making an unusually frugal 
meal of fruit and coffee, ‘‘to let up on work till 
there comes a change in the weather. I believe 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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A Complete Line of American 
Crochet and Embroidery Cottons. 


Art Needleworkers everywhere wel- 
come BUCILLA cottons. They are 
highly mercerized, made only of the 
choicest Sea Island quality, wash fast, 
and are supplied for every form of art 
needlework—Crochet, Tatting, Em- 
broidery, etc. 

The superiority of BUCILLA cot- 
tons lies not only in their brilliant 
lustre, but in the variety of beautiful 
shadings and styles—a thread for 
every purpose. 

The dainty dress (ready-made) pictured above is 
contained in BUCILLA Crochet and Embroidery 
Package Outfit No. 5014—only 50c at your deal- 
er’s—many other charming and useful articles to 
be embroidered and finished with a simple crochet 
edge. Sufficient crochet and embroidery cottons 
to finish each article, full instructions and detail 
photographs for working, also an attractive alpha- 
bet of initials with marking directions included in 
every outfit. 


Ask for BUCILLA cottons, stamped 
goods and package outfits. 
Send 10c for the 
BUCILLA Blue Book, Vol. 2 
Containing many exceptionally novel 
ideasfor crochet, embroidery, etc., etc. 
Address communications to Dept. Y 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO., Inc. 
107 Grand Street, New York 
















































“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say ) 


prevents all odors 
of perspiration 


A touch of this snow-white 
cream keeps body and clothing 


fresh and sweet from bath to 


bath. 
**Mum?’’ 


year-round comfort—especially 


is a great all-the- 


to women. 
25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 









ces TREO ws: 
ELASTIC GIRDLE 


PATENTED 
AP RACT IC AL corset for women and young girls, 
i which meets the requirements of style 





omfort and health: Gives perfect free jom, 
yet gently holds the figure in position. 


FOR THE GROWING MISS 
It is ideal, as it moulds the young figure the \y 
way it should grow, without possibility of A\@ 
injury. Comfortable for athlet- Wo 
ics. Made of porous, woven, 
washable surgical webbing. 
Misses’ length $2 to $3.50. 
Women’s length $2.50 to $6. _ ft 
If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you write for 
booklet. 


M. W. SCHLOSS 
M 







































252 W. 29th St. 
City 

Eisman & Co. 

Toronto 
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Full Skirts Mean 
Petticoats 


Petticoats now are abso- 
lutely indispensable if you 
want your new full skirts 
to fit right and drape prettily. Al- 
ways in anticipation of your needs, 





TAFFETA PETTICOATS 
are once more in Fashion’s van in a 
fascinating variety of tone effects—all 
the scintillating shades of silk—with 


silk’s rich, subdued rustle—but far 
more durable and much less costly. 

‘Lucile’? (Lady Duff Gordon) says: 
“‘T find the Heatherbloom Taffeta a 
most desirable fabric for Petticoats. Its 
beauty and adaptability are a high compli- 
ment to the skill of American weavers.”’ 
Sold by all good shops. Also in patent 


tops. ‘This label ze 
LOOM > 


in the waistband A, 
igre RE Pact 


guarantees the 
° TRADE MARK 
quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship. 
Heatherbloom Taffeta is also at the lining counters—3 5c. 
Write for the new Petticoat Book. 
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rl Makers of (Hydes 





A. G. HYDE & SONS : 
361 Broadway New York 
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You Can Look | 





at your teeth with satisfaction _ 
if you clean them with 








The OXYGEN ToothPowder 


Oxygen is nature’s great 
purifier. That’s why CALOX 
=» prevents dental trou- 
bles by removing the 


_ cause of tooth decay. 
_ All Druggists, 25c. 


: : Sample and Booklet Free if you = 

: mention your Druggist. = 
McXESSON & ROBBINS 
91 Fulton St. New York 
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Style 

eh MATERNITY 2scer sz 
’ ; facturer’s prices 
o Would you like to have stylish maternity- 
utility dresses that conform to the changing 
figure, look like any other dress, and permit you 
togoabout freely without embarrassment? They 
can also be worn after maternity without alter- 
ation, so that you get as much wear as from any 

other dress. Save $3 to $5 
We make a specialty of these beautiful silk 
maternity-utility garments and sell them 


RY, dresses from $1.75 up, sent free on request. 


~ ECONOMY MFG CO 433 W Broadway New York 


direct to you, by mail, at manufacturer's 

:\ prices. Style 140 illustrated, $10.75, good 

} quality charmeuse, crépe de chine or crépe 
meteor, in all colors, with new princess ef 

| fect—fashion’s latest style tendency. Lace 
vestee and collar, full flare skirt, buttons of 

/ self material. Conforms to changing figure 

but looks like any other dress. Satisfaction 

—*___ or money back. Free Maternity Book. Our 

Toe style book, illustrating maternity-utility 

/ 











Try Rapid, Fireiess Cooker 
My 30 Days—FREE 
Cook every meal on it. ™ 
If you are not satisfied and 
delighted I will refund every 

' cent. Get my 

‘eo \ Special Low Factory Price 


» direct to you. Cooker is alum- 
\ 4 inum lined throughout. Full 
3 a set of famous *‘Wear-Ever” 


aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


I shall try how it feels to idle a little. You 
surely will indorse that, Miss Warne, as far as 
you are concerned? 

“No,” she said quickly, sure that this plan 
was the result of consideration for herself; “as 
far as I am concerned I should much prefer to 
work. I am sure you can give me something 
to do, even if you are not working yourself.” 

“‘Do you mean that? Then if you do I shall 
be with you, though I think it would be good 
for you to rest. This last week has been pretty 
full for you, even though you haven’t been 
with me on the book.” 

She shook her head. ‘I want to go on with 
it,’’ she insisted and he agreed. 

News in a small village travels fast, and 
Georgiana was fully prepared to have James 
Stuart appear with the first fall of dusk. He 
came through the hedge at the foot of the 
garden, and found her on the seat under the 
old apple tree which was her favorite resort. 

His greeting was full of the astonishment 
which had assailed him: ‘‘ My word, George, 
but Inever would have believed this! How on 
earth did you come to do it?”’ 

“‘T had to,” she said simply and rather 
wearily. She had explained to at least twenty 
persons that day, as well as she could explain. 
Altogether it had not been a happy day for the 
subject of the village interest. 


*TUART sat down beside Georgiana on the 
old bench, which bore his initials from one 
end to the other of it, the earlier ones hacked out 
in his small boyhood, the later more than once 
coupling Georgiana’s with his own. His hand, 
as he settled into place, rested on one of these 
very monograms. 

“Tt seems like the natural thing to say I’m 
glad to see you back,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘but— 
there’s a reason why I can’t say it at all!” 

“Then don’t dream of saying it.’”? Georgiana 
leaned her head listlessly against the seamy, 
old tree trunk behind her. 

“Tt’s not that I wanted you to go; you know 
I was altogether too selfish for that,’”’ he went 
on. ‘*But—something happened at the last 
that made me entirely reconciled to having you 
go. Can you guess what it was?” 

“Possibly.”’ 

“But you can’t. Of course I was pretty 
well dashed at finding Channing booked for 
the trip. But—I got over that when—I made 
up my mind to come too.”’ 

“To come too!’”? The head resting against 
the tree trunk turned quickly. ‘‘What do you 
mean?’”’ 

“Jeannette suggested it,’ said he, with 
something in his voice which his listener could 
not quite analyze. ‘‘She put it up to me to 
come over while they were staying in Devon- 
shire, and join their house party. At first I 
said I couldn’t, but the more I thought of it 
the more it seemed possible to get over there 
for a fortnight anyhow. The plan was not to 
tell you, and to surprise you by walking in 
on you.” 

Georgiana stared at him, as well as she could 
see him through the fervid twilight. ‘‘Jimps! 
Why, how could you get away?” 

““There’s never a time when it’s easy to get 
away,” he admitted; “but everything’s in full 
sail now for the summer, and just lately I’ve 
succeeded in getting hold of an awfully com- 
petent man who could run things for the month 
well enough. Anyhow, of course I was dippy 
at the thought of going and I promised her I 
would if I could manage it. I’ve never had the 
chance to travel much, and it suddenly struck 
me that I didn’t have to deny myself every 
possible thing. But, of course, now that you’re 
back——”’ 

“But that makes no difference!’’ she cried 
quickly. ‘‘Why should it? Jeannette asked 
you because she wanted you. Of course you 
must go if you really can get away.” 

“‘She never would have asked me if you 
hadn’t been going. And it was only an after- 
thought then. If I hadn’t gone on for that last 
hour it wouldn’t have occurred to her.” 

“Tt occurred to her to wish it, because she 
said so more than once to me the day I was 
there. But she didn’t dream you could do it. 
I don’t know why we should all consider you a 
fixture, for your father is much stronger than 
mine and it couldn’t harm him at all to spare 
you for a little. Of course you must go, Jimps! 
When will you start?” 

“Do you honestly want me to go, George?’”’ 
He seemed to be scanning her face through the 
dimness. 

“T should be a selfish thing enough if I 
didn’t,” she protested. 


| E WAS silent for a minute; then he said: 

‘To be frank, I wrote last night for a berth 
on a ship that sails in two weeks. Jeannette 
warned me not to delay, the travel is so heavy 
this time of year. I talked it over with my 
father and he seemed pleased at the idea. You 
can imagine I felt a bit dizzy just now when 
I heard you hadn’t sailed. I didn’t believe it 
at first.” 

“Never mind, you will go just the same- 
andallthe more. It’sapity somebody shouldn’t 
carry out the plan, and you’ve had less fun 
than I, for you’ve been at home longer since 
college. Go, Jimps, and bless you.” 


She maintained this spirit throughout the 
ensuing fortnight, in spite of his evident effort 
to make her acknowledge that she would feel 
her own disappointment the more for his going. 
When he came over to say good-by he found 
her apparently in the gayest of spirits; and 
she gave him such a friendly send-off that he 
went away marveling in his heart at the ways 
of young women and the ways of Georgiana 
Warne in particular. 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 





Perfection plus Protection 
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Another Triumph for 
“The Ham What Am”’ 





Stockinet Covering 


A new, exclusive feature of 





Armours 
Star Ham 


HEham issmoked 
in the Stockinet. 
Thus it retains all 
the rich juices; we con- 
serve and intensify all the 
fine flavor imparted by 
the famous Armour cure. 


juicy, firm, shapely— 
absolutely clean. The 
sanitary feature appeals to 
every housewife. 


The ham that offers you 
all these advantages is 
Armour’s Star—‘*The 
Ham What Am.”’ Ask 
your dealer for Star, with 
the Stockinet Covering. 


The Stockinet Covering 
keeps the ham moist, 
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URE leaf fat makes richer 
lard; richer lard goes 
farther; hence the economy of 


“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


In air-tight pails only. Buy it from your dealer. 


ARMOUR sxe COMPANY 
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Brushyour 
Teeth Up|] || 
and Down |} 


Re 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 


a 
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‘A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


i i SYS defo) dal 
brush that really 
cleans between 
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Be sure to ask for the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic by name. 
It is always sold in the 
yellow box. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Sole Makers of 
Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean 

Toilet 
Brushes 
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ii HE Coward Arch Support Shoe 
i straightens turned ankles, helps 
weak arches and keeps the child’s grow- 
i] ing feet shapely and well supported. 
WM) Your children will not suffer from foot 
trouble if they wear Coward Shoes. 





FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold nowhere else 
Mail Orders Filled 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren, New York 


Send for Catalog 
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ASHION says 

*“* Wear boas.” 

Your pocketbook says 

“*Wear London Feather 

Boas.” To be stylish 

_ yousimply must weara 

4° boa, and to get the most 

2. for your money, it must 

« beaLondonFeather Boa. 

Rich, fleecy, well-made, 

full ofthe famous London 
Feather Quality. 


== OstricHBoa 


¢ +] 
feather &5 e $ 95 
Bos & 26in.Boa 9>~ 
30.in. Boa $5.95 
As illustrated—in white. black, black and white, blue, gray, 
etc.—full, thick strands, with long curling feathers—the 
luxuriant, son-skimpy kind. You'd call them good values at 
much higher prices. Ideal for early Fall wear, 
Boa illustrated sent prepaid on receipt of $3.95 for 26-inch, 
$5.95 for 30-inch length—or sent C, O. D., charges collect. 
Write for Catalog showing all styles up to $15. 
Entire Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded, 


ndon eather (9 | 


34"St. New Yor 











s 
Suspender Waists 
For Boys and Girls 
The Kazoo Suspender Waist 
and Hose Supporter is doing much 
for thoughtful mothers in solving 
the problem of their children’s 
appearance, comfort and health. 
The Kazoo holds the stockings 
snug and smooth, keeps the 
knickerbockers up and assists the 
growing boy in breathing naturally. 
Girls, too, should wear the Kazoo, 
because it assists to perfect development 
of figure at maturity. 50c and 75c at cloth- 
ing, furnishing, notion and department 
stores everywhere. 
Instructive booklet free on request 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 









Style B 


Sizes 
from 
4to 18 
years 





Style 4 

















THE TWENTY-FOUR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


the other complications were mere pleasant- 
ries. May paradise forever elude those business 
managers. They, too, had fallen into the habit 
of promising things for the next man to fulfill. 
First timidly, then anxiously, and finally accus- 
ingly, those girls told me of the program for 
the eveningin New York, as arranged by their 
several benefactors in the various newspaper 
offices. Eight of them were to be taken to a 
roof garden. Four were to spend the evening 
with relatives in Brooklyn, New Rochelle and 
elsewhere. Five were to be taken to Coney 
Island. Several were to be given automobile 
rides about the city. 

And in each case the amiable conductor was 
to carry out the plans and supervise them 
personally without a penny’s cost to the girls. 
Besides, I had made a few reckless promises 
myself. It was late. I was being reminded of this 
in nouneertain terms. There was], a financial 
wreck and capable of being in only one place 
at a time—and there were twenty-four eager 
travelers, wild with desire tosee New York for 
the first and perhaps the last time. Something 
had to be done instantly. I cleared my throat 
and began. ‘“‘ Girls,”’ said I, “this is the off sea- 
son in New York. Thetime to see the city is on 
our return, when you will be givenan entire day 
here, with no expense spared, free of all charge, 
without money and without price 4 

The girls had been looking at me with grow- 
ing dislike and determination. They were 
American girls, tied by no timidities and by no 
foolish conventions. They had been in New 
York five hours and it had no more terrors for 
them. I stopped right there; not because I 
had no more to say, but because there was no 
one to say it to. Iwas alone—alone in New 
York, with twenty-four sets of parents and 
relatives, some very good shots among them, 
fondly trusting in me, backin the West. The 
girlshad gone out to see New York. 








SPENT the evening sitting by the ladies’ 

entrance of the hotel, passenger list in hand, 
ready to check off the survivors. At eleven, 
five girls had returned, safe and wildly happy. 
They had done the Great White Way on foot. 
By twelve all but five had returned, full of en- 
thusiasm and good humor. They had been to 
roof gardens, theaters and on street-car rides. 
At three o’clock a large automobile arrived, 
and I gulped down a whole township of relief 
as I checked off the five young ladies who de- 
scended. They had had a good time too. They 
had been to Coney Island by auto and the 
thing had broken down on the way back. I 
telephoned the police station to discontinue 
the search and tossed myself thankfully into 
bed. 

I dressed early the next morning, nerved for 
the great struggle. I had to load twenty-four 
girls, twenty-four trunks, forty-five suitcases 
and eighty-seven bundles into a medium-sized 
steamer by noon. I decided to hurry through 
breakfast and get the girls on board the steamer 
by ten o’clock. That would give two hours’ 
margin for trouble. I had them all called at 
eight o’clock. 

Since then I have married and have become 
more accustomed to the ways of women. My 
great mistake was in not calling the party at 
5 a.M. By ten only seventeen were down, and 
as I finished calling the other seven by tele- 
phone and telling them that the steamer had 
changed its time to 11 A. M., six of the seven- 
teen finished their breakfasts and disappeared. 
When I got the seven into the dining room I 
went hastily out and found an empty wilder- 
ness presided over by the hotel clerk. Not one 
of the remaining eleven wasin sight. They had 
all wandered off with a sublime faith in my 
ability to find them and get them back in plenty 
of time. 

That clerk was a good fellow and wise be- 
yond his years, As I was about to have a gen- 
eral fire alarm sent inhe stopped me. ‘‘They’re 
getting souvenir cards,’’ he said. ‘‘They al- 
ways do. Look in the card shops and writing 
rooms.’’ 

It wasa brilliant idea. In twenty minutes I 
had explored every shop within three blocks 
and had found most of the girls. In getting 
them back a few escaped, but at 10:30 o’clock 
I had what appeared to my blurred vision to 
be the full strength of the company lined up in 
front of their baggage and guarded carefully on 
either side by the clerk andthe manager. With 
a trembling hand I counted them off. I was 
two short. 


gb = clerk guarded the corral while I ran 
hastily around the hotel five times and 
down Broadway for several blocks looking for 
two women whom I did not know by sight. As 
I came back empty-handed and full of dread, 
seven girls burst into awful sobs. They were 
the seven whom I had got downstairs by tell 
ing them the steamer sailed at eleven. They 
had watched the clock until eleven and had 
then collapsed. It took several minutes to 
comfort them and convince them that among 
liars I was in a grandly lonesome and mag 
nificent class by myself. But when they were 
convinced they took to the idea thoroughly. 
I never was able to shake their belief in it 
afterward. 

By this time it was 11:15. 
miles away. There was but one thing to be 
done—send those girls to the steamer and re- 
main behind to hunt the other two until the 
last available minute. Counting over my re- 
maining $16.37 I decided to send them by 
street car. Picking out the oldest and most 
reliable of the flock, I wrote directions hastily 
and thrust them into her hand. With the aid 
of the ever-accommodating clerk we stuffed 
thetwenty-two girls, seventy-two suitcases and 
four hundred and eighty-six bundles into a 
Broadway car, and, giving the conductor a 
dollar, I pleaded with him as a gentleman and 


The steamer was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 












Before you buy 
another can of talcum, 
ask yourself this: 


Why is more Mennen’s talcum 
used for babies than any othe: 
kind? 

Why is it the talcum doctors 
and nurses endorse? 

That there’s no talcum like Men- 
nen’s is more than a mere blelie/ 
handed down from one generation 
to another. Itisa scientificfact that 
the Mennen formula produces pow- 
der that has the greatest antiseptic 
value, and the most soothing effect. 

The Mennen formula has never 
been successfully duplicated. 

Mennen’s Talcum can now be 
obtained in a variety of tints and 
perfumes, all made according to 
the famous Mennen formula, as 
follows: Borated, Violet, Sen Yang, 
Narangia (a rich cream color), Flesh 
Tint (not a rouge, but a onal 
delicate pink talcum) and 
Talcum for Men. 

For sale by more than 
100,000 dealers. Send 5c for 
sample of any one variety, or 
25c for samples of five. 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Co. Laboratories, 109 
Orange St., Newark, N. J. 

Sales agents for Canada 
Harold F.Ritchie& Co.,Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. Canadian 
Factory —Montreal, Que. 
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to more than ordinary Wash 
Cloths—keep your skin healthy 


with . 4 P 


MARK 


| 
yo complexion is entitled 


TRADE 


Knitted Wash Cloths 


| 
| 
| 





** One side smooth for tender skins—the | 
other side rough for healthy friction.”’ A | 
patented fabric from soft, strong yarn. | | 
TURKNITS do not irritate. Absorb- | 
ent — dry quickly. Edging colors for | 
easy identification —sold by all Depart- | 
ment and Dry Goods Stores. | 
Send for two cloths—10c postpaid. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. | 
Dept. D. COHOES, N. Y. | 
| 
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Reduce Your Flesh | 


by wearing my famous Rubber 

Garments a few hours a day- 

Confort, health and fashion de- 

mand right physical proportions. 
Dr. Jeanne Walter's 

Famous Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 


cover the entire body or amy par A 
safe quick way to“ reduce.”” End d 
by leading physicians. 
Frown Band . » « $20 
Chin Reducer ae 
Neck and Chin Reducer 3.0 
Bust Reducer a2 o 50 
Abdominal Reducer 6.0 


Also, Union Suits, Stockings, Ja 

&c., for the purpose of reducin 

flesh anywhere desired. 

Write at once for further partic 

DR. JEANNE Y.WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee) 


45 West 34th St., New Yor! 


Abdominal Reducerand 
Supporter covering the 
abdomen and stomach; 
wellprovidedwithmeans 
tokeep it in place $6.00. 











Moth-Proof 





Cedar Chest 





$120 DOWN 





Size 48 x 21x 21 in, | 
Small monthly pay- 
mentsif youkeepit. 
Many other styles, 


allat factory prices. : 
RED CEDAR 


BURROWES 2nte.sina” chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects | UTS 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and sts 
for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture. © 
quisitely made. Write for catalog, Ald Chests shipped on free ‘r+! 











THE E.T. BURROWES CO.,553 South St., Portland, Me. 
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Friendly Light 
to illuminate that “dark 
as a pocket” place —in- 
stantly—down cellar, up 
attic— anywhere, under any 
; 7 condition —either indoors or out. 










Flashlights 


are handy, safe, dependable electric lights 
that can be kept on the bureau, under your 
pillow or in your traveling bag and con- 
veniently carried about the house; always 
ready to give you a bright light at the touch 
of your finger. 


They can’t blow out, blow up, start 
fires or burn you. No wires—no matches. 
They are complete electric lights made in }f 
many handsome, convenient styles: house |] 
lights, guest candles, 
pocket lights, or tubu- 
lar shapes for home, 
camp, motor boat, 
automobile, 


Ask your nearest 
drug, hardware, elec- 
trical, or auto supply 
dealer to show you the 
EVEREADY line, or 
write us for illustrated 
catalogue 28, showing 
styles and sizes from 
75c to $3.50. 

No. 4706 Cillus- 
trated) Nickel House 
Lamp, Price $2.00. 

“*Largest Man- 
ufacturers of 
Flashlights in the 
World.”’ 














































AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co. 


Long Island City 
New York 

















Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Under-muslins 


You will find the Dove 
label on Under-muslins 
your protection—as to 
style, quality, dainty work- 
manship, unfailingly good 
materials, fit—and dura- 
bility. In almost every city 
and town there is a store 
that has the Dove on night 
gowns, under-skirts, corset 
covers, combinations, 
chemises and drawers. You 
will love the Dove. 


D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 


World’s Largest Makers of 
Muslin Underwear. 


\ BR \S’ Established 1872 New York 
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COLUMBIA 


MERCERIZED 
CROCHET 


The cotton noted for its lasting lustre, M 

smoothness, and durability. Made by the 

makersofthe famousColumbia Yarns—that 

is sufficient guarantee of its high quality. 
White and ecru in 

all sizes. Colors in 

four coarse sizes. 


ONE 
Price 10c 


The Columbia 
Cottons Manual of 
Crocheting (Third 
Series) shows beautiful 
articles and tells how 
to make them. 10c 
at dealers or by mail. 


| 





COLUMBIA COTTONS 
Philadelphia 














DING Write for book 
of latest styles, 
prices on En- 
so “ graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, 
= etc. Witheach order we will make free Hand- 
ome Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 


8 
RGINIA STATIONERY CO. 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 



































THE TWENTY-FOUR 


(CONTINUED FRCM PAGE 58) 


an American citizen to let those girls off at 
Twenty-third Street and put them on a cross- 
town car. 

I went back and searched that hotel with 
microscopic care. I even looked hungrily at 
passing women, wishing I dared to kidnap a 
couple of them and take them along to Europe 
to make up the full set. The whole hotel staff 
assisted me. I thought at first it was from 
kind-heartedness. Later I suspected that they 
had a fascinated interest in my gyrations. It 
was with real regret that they finally shut off 
the show, forced me into a taxi and told the 
driver to beat it up a back street without re- 
gard to regulations—which he did, and the 
fate of the expedition wavered no less than 
seven times as angry policemen tried to head 
us off; for I hadn’t thought of letting the 
trustworthy leader of the bereft flock have the 
transportation. 


We a final dash and skid we landed at the 
/V steamer dock ten minutes before sailing 
time. Thechauffeur and I had a brief quarrel at 
the gate—it cost me $5. If I had had time I 
could have cut the price a lot; but what was 
five dollars then—even my last five? I dashed 
madly to the gangplank and fell into the arms 
of the ticket taker. ‘‘My party!” I gasped. 
“Are they on board?” 

“What party?” the man asked with an 
elaborate yawn. 

“Twenty-two young ladies,’ I stuttered. 
‘Some of them younger than the others. I 
have their tickets. Are they on board?” 

“Nope,” said the officer cheerfully; ‘‘no such 
party has arrived.” 

At that minute the steamer blew its whistle. 
When Gabriel trumps and the world caves 
slowly in I shall remember that menacing 
blast. 

It was all too plain. The party had become 
confused and had taken an East Twenty-third 
Street car. Come to think of it, I had probably 
told them to. I knew the way myself per- 
fectly, but directions in New York are always 
a bore. They were probably jolting on to the 
East River. 

And up ahead a blue-shirted roustabout was 
beginning to do horribly suggestive things 
with a gangway. Already people were saying 
good-by and flocking off. 

I laid hold of a large hawser with which they 
had tied the ship to the United States, and 
defied them to move their old steamer. I swore 
by all that was holy that I wouldn’t let go until 
my party arrived. Quite a crowd collected and 
they sent for a doctor. The steamer whistle 
tooted again and some chump rang a bell. I 
grabbed an officer and told him that if he 
moved that ship it would be over my dead 
body. I told him I would sue the company. 
I told him one of the missing girls was English, 
and Great Britain would take the matter up. 
I offered to compromise. If they would find 
just one of those girls and put her on board I 
would give him the tickets and jump resign- 
edly off the dock. 

Then somebody yelled: ‘‘Here they come!”’ 
I walked over large numbers of bystanders and 
looked toward the gate. It was true. Headed 
by that ever-to-be-blessed old lady came my 
flock, marching calmly in with their one 
hundred and seventy-six suitcases and nine 
thousand four hundred and forty-four bundles. 
And as kind hands hurried us up the gangway— 
most of said hands supporting me—the steamer 
tooted again, the capstans rattled and New 
York began to move majestically away. 


| Shee a minute I talked ramblingly with the 
girls. They had got into a blockade, they 
said, but were not nervous because I had told 
them they would have plenty of time, and they 
trusted me—and I was right, too, they said 
cheerfully, for hadn’t they got there? It was 
pleasant and placid standing there at the rail 
with 91.6 per cent. of my charges about me 
safely on the ship with all our three hundred 
forty-two suitcases and millions of packages 
and a fair batting average of trunks. It was so 
pleasant that ten minutes later, when I straight- 
ened up happily and went up to the boat deck 
to look at the Singer Building, I hadn’t even 
got around to feeling sorry for the two lost 
members. Several of the girls came up, too, 
and as they walked down the deck they gave a 
shriek: ‘‘Why, there are the two girls!” they 
cried. 

There they were, in steamer chairs, with rugs 
wrapped around them, veils over their hats, 
binoculars hanging at their sides, and guide- 
books in their hands. As we rushed on them 
they looked up brightly and explained that in 
order not to bother me, and also in order to 
get their pick of seats, they had slipped quietly 
away after breakfast and had come down by 
themselves. 

I was somewhat criticized later because I 
left the party at that point and remained in 
awful silence for some hours. But I had to do 
it. Civilization is only a thin veneer laid not 
too substantially over a lust for blood. 


At Sea With ’Em 


HAT is where you will find 

George Fitch in the next—the 
October—JOURNAL. While on land 
he could have run away fromthem, | 
but on shipboard there was abso- 
lutely no chance. Imagine your- 
self—if you’re a man—personally 
responsible for two dozen girls in 
the mid-Atlantic. That was his 
job—and he filled it. 
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“If looks nice- 
will it fit ?” 

















On Sale 
September 7th 


Authoritative 
Corset Styles 






























WVarner’s 
Style 


Accuracy 
















A famous Fifth Avenue 
tailor was in despair. He 
had designed a coat along the 
lines for Autumn, but he could 

not seem to make it fit his 
mannequin. 






















Our corset designer offered her 
services. She fitted a new corset 
to the model, and the coat was tried 
again. The tailor clapped his 
hands—‘‘It is perfect!” 


Average Figure 
Fit easily when new 
and keep their 
shape. 


Lace Front 


The same good lines 
— lace back or 
lace front. 












If you want a fashionable ready-to- 
wear suit, or your dressmaker to make 
you a gown, your former style will not 
serve—you will need a new corset for 
the Autumn. Do not ask for one like 
the one you had before, but after Sep- 
tember seventh go to any leading store 
and ask to see the new models of 


Warn ers ftust-}roof Corsets 


After their appearance there is no style 
uncertainty—their style is authoritative 
regardless of the price you pay. Each 
model is designed for a certain figure— 
no one design will fit all types —and 
when you have obtained the Warner’s 
Rust-Proof Corset for your individual 
requirements, your figure at once 
comfortably assumes the fashionable 
lines so necessary. Best of all, a 
Warner’s will always keep its shape— 
it will not rust, break or tear. 

























































Everything double except the price 
Double Boning— Double Interlining 
The thinness of one—the strength of two 


Every Pair 
Guaranteed 


Warner’s Brassi¢res are quite 
as necessary in shaping the 
figure this season as last, and 
are as pronounced in style 
and strong in value as 
Warner’s Corsets. 
Wear them to- 
gether—the fig- 
ure lines will 
be correct. 





Full Figure 
Mould graceful lines 
with comfortable 
support. 


Slender Figure 


A light, flexible, 
graceful corset. 


Warners 
Brassieres 
50¢ to £429 


War. 72ers 
lust-Proof Corsets 
BI bo SSOP 


Corset Style for Autumn and Winter 


The bust must be of medium height, but full enough to give 
freedom to the diaphragm. Skirts are slightly shorter, but 
snug and shaped. The natural curve of the waist must be 
delineated at the sides, but a straight front and a 
flat back are still in fashion. 








“HAVE You A LITTLE 4 


FAIRY SOAP 


Fairy Soap is carefully made by expert 
soapmakers who produce a true soap 


from the choicest materials. 


Each cake 


is wrapped in tissue and placed in an 
individual box, so that it is kept clean 


and pure as we make it. 


only five cents. 


THE CK FAIRBAN 


The price is 


SLLPAESLALLE ALLA LAL 


COMPANY 


LIRLEMLLLLLOLPRLSY 0a 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 





YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
, tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
ics 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








*> Maternity Gowns and Stouts 


$12.75. Made to your measure, of lus- 
trous satin messaline in all shades. 
Write for my Free Booklet, fall and 
winter styles, maternity gowns, skirts, 
coatsandcorsets. Gownsfrom$1.50up. 
MRS. GRACE, MINOR 














Dept. A, 783 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

























Heres the Most 
Popular Selection 


—with a wonderful record 
—for beautifying Victrolas, Piano- 
players, Pianos—and all fine furni- 


ture. Just try it over once—you'll join 
in the chorus of praise. 


WIZARD 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


POLISH 


fairly waltzes through 
the home-brightening task. 
Keeps furniture beautiful— 
protects, preserves, enhances 
floors and woodwork. Gives ex- 
quisite, hard, dry luster. Sample 
free on request. 

All sizes, 25c te $2.50. 





WIZARD Mop 


The hit of the season is our 
new model WIZARD Mop for 50c. 
Biggest value in mopdom. Sells on 
sight! Other WIZARD 

Mops at 75c, $1.00, a 

$1.25. WIZARD 
Products sold and 
guaranteed by all 
dealers, 


































4, Uy an Ks 
Wizard Products \ “/ W's iN 
Co., Inc. Line 
1470 West 37th Street “a te 


23 Chicago, Ill. 






























“Put Your Sweeping 
Reliance ina 


BISSELL Appliance” 


and you will not be disappointed in the selection of 


your vacuum cleaner. 
VACUUM “SWEEPER” and ‘“‘CLEANER,” now 
ready to make cleaning easier for you, are backed by 
the whole reputation of the BISSELL CARPET 


SWEEPER. They are light and smooth running, with 
Original construction 
has abolished the inconveniences encountered in many 
is sim- 
you can dump the dust without even 


sufficient power to really clean. 
machines. With a BISSELL, 


plicity itself 
soiling the hands. 


‘‘cleaning out’ 


Use either Vacuum Model in connection with Bis- 


| sell’s Cyco Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper and you have 


| Bissell Carpet aah sad Co. 


(Largest Exclusive 


the ideal home cleaning combination. The vacuum 
and do il 


machines do the thorough general cleaning 


thoroughly. The regulation carpet sweeper takes car 


of eve yd Ly sweeping as only the sweeper can— it’s 
been the world’s cleaning standby for almost 40 years. 
(with- 
**Sweeper”’ 
Slightly higher in the West, South and 
2.75 to $5.75. Sold by 


“Cleaner”’ 
Vacuum 


Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum 
out brush) and $9.00 for the 
(with brush). 
in Canada. 
dealers everywhere. 


Carpet Sweepers 
Booklet on request. 


Dept. 44 


Manufacturers of Car- 
pet Sweeping Devices 
in the World.) 
Grand Rapids. 
Mich. 
Made in 
Canada, too 


(212) 

















The splendid new BISSELL’S 













































BEING LIKI NITA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


remembered her mother’s frantic appeal: “‘ For 
pity’s sake, get her to look at something besides 
brown!” 

““Navy blue and the grays are very good.” 

“Something in brown, if you please,” said 
Betty with finality. 

The clerk obediently brought out several 
suits in various shades of brown. She spread 
them out for Betty’s inspection and respect- 
fully assisted her into one coat after another. 

“That is a smart suit,’’ the clerk would say. 

“YVes,’? Betty would answer absently. 

“This has pretty lines,” the clerk would say; 
“it’s the latest thing from the East.” 

“Ves,”? Betty would again answer absently. 

The clerk little guessed that Betty heeded 
not a word she was saying because her remarks 
did not bear upon the question with which 
Betty regarded herself in each new coat: 
“Does this make me look like Nita?” After 
trying a dozen or so, the clerk brought one 
which Betty greeted with a glad start of recog 
nition. From the dashing cut of the skirt to 
the tiniest button on the coat cuff, it was ex- 
actly like Nita Kensington’s suit. And its 
price was the exact figure given by Mrs. Bell 
as a maximum. 

“That is the one I want,’’ said Betty before 
she had even tried on the coat. 

Anne looked up in surprise. Betty hesi- 
tated a moment; perhaps, after all, one might 
carry imitation too far. Then she recalled the 
different circles in which she and Nita moved; 
nobody would suspect anything but a coinci- 
dence in the fact that their suits were alike. 


N BELL did not like the suit. Betty 
iVi knew that at once by the silence with 
which her mother regarded hertriumph. But 
Betty was totally indifferent. And she found 
her firmness rewarded the next Monday morn- 
ing. Attired in the new suit, she was sitting 
in the cloakroom at school. 

Suddenly she felt a hand on her arm. “It’s 
all right,” said a voice. “I got them in the bal- 
cony, fifth row. 

Betty looked up. 
Bond, Nita’s chum. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
“T thought you were Nita.” 

She need not have begged Betty’s pardon; 
Betty fairly glowed at the unintentional com- 
pliment. 

Encouraged by this success, Betty spent 
much time working on and planning new 
clothes. She wore a brown tie with her white 
shirt waists because Nita did; half undressed 
at night, she would stand before the mirror 
for an hour at a time trying to comb her hair 
in Nita’s favorite style. But her new party 
dress was to be the climax. At the AIll- 
Sophomere dance Nita had worn a dress of 
gold-colored tulle with a skirt in many stiff, 
transparent ruffles. On Nita’s graceful figure 
the effect was almost ethereal. Betty broke 
the news to her mother that she had selected 
gold-colored tulle for her new dress. 

The tulle and the pattern were purchased, 
and Friday afternoon Betty and her mother 
set to work on the dress. It progressed fa- 
mously. While Betty was folding ruffles and 
turning hems, she pictured herself*in the dress. 
Preliminary fittings were made in front of Mrs. 
Bell’s bureau mirror, which showed only the 
head and shoulders. But Betty could imagine 
the rest; it was her own face which she pic- 
tured above the dress, but it was Nita’s figure, 
slender and graceful as a goldenrod, which she 
saw swaying and bending in the fairy yellow 
of the new gown. 


The speaker was Ruth 


she exclaimed. 


’M SIMPLY mad about my party dress,” 

she told Anne. 

And she was—both before and after she had 
seen herself in the full-length mirror in the 
bathroom door. For her mental picture of her- 
self —slender, ethereal, lovely —flickered before 
her all of the evening and the next morning. 
But when she faced herself in the long mirror 
she stared at her reflection in incredulous hor- 
ror. That could not be herself! Where was 
the golden vision—slender, ethereal, lovely? 
This girl was fat! Above the gleam of the 
yellow dress her hair was dull and lusterless; 
beneath the short skirt her feet were large and 
flat; from the waist the stiff, transparent 
ruffles stood out almost straight, each standing 
stiffer and straighter than the one above it, 
until, to Betty’s horrified vision, the girl in the 
mirror seemed wider than she was tall. 

“Mother,” said Betty, in a strained voice, 
“do you like this dress?” 

Her mouth full of pins, Mrs. Bell murmured 
something incoherent. ‘It doesn’t hang just 
right,” she finally managed to say. 

“Doesn’t hang right!” said Betty. 
nothing right about it.” 

Mrs. Bell looked up. 
with it?” she asked. 

“What’s the matter with it! 
it! It makes me look fat.”’ 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Bell, ‘‘ you’re always 
saying you are fat, so I don’t see what the 
dress has to do with it.” 

The remark was ill-timed. “Of course I’m 
fat!” cried Betty; “but that doesn’t mean 
that I want to get myself up to look like 
like’’— she gave another despairing glance at 
the wide, yellow figure—“‘like a cheese!” 

Her mother continued to work at the bot 
tom of the skirt, still intent upon its “hang.” 

The pulling, her mother’s absorption in this 
hopeless task, irritated Betty to a frenzy. 
Oh. for goodness’ sake, let the skirt alone!”’ 
she stormed. “What difference does it make 
how it hangs? Look atit! I’ll never wear it as 
long as I live! I look like a freak in a sideshow. 
I should think you’d have known I couldn’t 
wear ruffles. Just look at it!” 

Mrs. Bell, in turn, became irritated. “ Well, 
this is nice thanks for working all day on a 


“There’s 
“What's the matter 


Just look at 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 

















My Corns 
Were Ended This Way 


Countless women have told 
other women about Blue-jay plas- 
ters. Now a million corns a month 
are ended in this scientific way. 


Women who know Blue-jay 
do not suffer corns. When one 
appears, they put a Blue-jay plaster 
on it. That ends the pain. Gener- 
ally in 48 hours the corn is gone 
forever. 


If you can’t believe it, ask your 
friends. Half of them have prob- 
ably ended corns with Blue-jay. 
If you still doubt it, ask us for 
samples. Try them on corns of 
your own. 


Don’t coddle corns. Don't 
pare and keep them. Don't use 
old-time treatments. A famous 
chemist has made corns utterly un- 
necessary. That sort of torture is 
a thing of the past. 





Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 











15 and 25 cents —at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
































$200.00 Not Enough 
For This Girl 





MISS CATHERINE CRAYTON 


of North Carolina 


She writes: It is fun to be busy again 
with my pleasant, out-door work. 

have a growing pride both in my publi- 
cations and in my ability to sell them. 


‘HE made $200.00 last summer, 
by looking after new and re- 
newal subscription orders for 7%e 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Satur- 
day Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. 

This summer »W ith the renewals 
of her last year’s orders to build 
upon, she has earned over $400.60. 

She has discovereda field in which 
women can compete as money- 
makers on even terms with men. 

She has found the work easy 
and interesting. It has brought 
her in contact with people of cul- 
ture and education. It occupies 
only her spare time, but it provides 
all the spending money she needs. 

If you have some spare time to 
sell, write for our booklet, ‘‘ The 
Way To An Independent Income.” 


Agency Division, Box 963 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 E. 21st St., New York 





RL LL 


Maternity Model 
No, 940—$3.00 


One of the numerous 
Ferris maternity 
models worn by thou- 
sands of prospective 
mothers. They give 
comfort and protec- 
tion without disfigur- 
ing effect. They mean 
healthier mothers 
and ‘Better Babies.’” 


erris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


are chosen by thinking women the coun- 
try over. They are designed to assist 
in the natural, beautiful development of 
the body. They lend themselves to the 
most approved styles of gowning. They 
sive a freedom and grace of motion un- 
known without them. 


Sold by Leading 
Merchants 














Write for 
Ferris 
Catalogue 


showing 100 

models for all 

ages. Choose 

the style you 

want. If your 
merchant 

cannot sup- | 
ply you, send BL 
your order —— 
direct to us. 
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Did You Ever See 
Amore sensible garter? 


Look closely. See how the 
cord hangs in loops from the 
shoulder straps. The cord 
runs through little, bright 
nickeled slides so easily the 
child doesn't know it has gar- 
ters on. 


The Wilson 


is the garter that never jerks- 

means health and no torn 
stocking tops. 

For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 
years, shoulder style _ slips 
easily over head, or pin-to- 
waist style, white or black, 
25ce. Give age. 

Women’s Shoulder Style, like 
on little girl, fine for home or 
athletics, a boon for Mater- 
nity wear, 50c. 

We and 9000 dealers guaran- 
tee money back after a weck’'s 
trial if not the best you ever 
had. If not at your dealer's, 
we send them postpaid at 
prices given. 


A. M. WILSON CO. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, Iowa 


































Dept. H Evansville, Ind., U.8. A. 


Cake Secrets | ‘RI ‘ | ; 
36-Page Book 

Write! Itcontainsmany 
thoroughly tried and tested 
Cake Recipes and Many 
Valuable Cake-Baking Hints. 
Sample Package Swans Down 

Cake Flour sufficient for one 

cake, sent postpaid for 4 cents 

in stamps. 









ae 
For Home Cake Baking 
kes Lightest, Finest, Whitest Cakes 
Pastries. Keeping qualities just 
od in July as December. En- 
ed and used for 18 years by 
t cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
zrocers in clean, sanitary pack- 
If you cannot get it, write 
sending name of your grocer. 


IGLEHEART BROS. 















Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Esiablished 1897) 


A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to 12 years of age may be educated 
at home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervi- 
sion of a school with a national repu- 
tation for training young children. 
For information write, stating age 
of child. 


The Calvert School, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 





V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 




















BEING LIKE NITA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


dress for you. Here I’ve let the baking go and 
fussed with this dress for eight solid hours, and 
now you say it makes you look like a freak in 
the circus. You wanted the ruffles yourself. 
I’m sure I never suggested them.” 

“T know I wanted them,” Betty said; and 
her voice broke and two great tears rolled down 
her nose. ‘I thought I’d look nice. It’s not 
your fault; the dress is all right. It’s because 
I’m fat. Pretty clothes just make me look— 
beefy. I might just as well not try to have 
nice clothes. There’s no use trying when 
you're fat. Oh, I just hate myself!” 

It was fully fifteen minutes before Betty 
dried her tears and attempted to take an inter- 
est in Mrs. Bell’s suggestions as to how the 
dress might be made wearable. Then her inter- 
est was forced, the zest was gone. Her dream 
was over. She had accepted the fact that no 
dress could make her look like Nita. 

Her next step was a far cry from clothes. 

She was in a chastened mood when she sat 
down to read the evening paper. The para- 
graph that fairly leaped to meet her eyes was 
in a report of a lecture on ‘‘The Conscious Use 
of the Subconscious Mind.”’ It ran: 

If you wish to cultivate a quality affirm that 
you have it. If you wish to be wise say “I am 
wise; all my acts are results of wisdom.” And I 
say to you that in the measure of the strength 
with which you concentrate, and the force with 
which you affirm, you will become wise. 


Almost instantly Betty had accepted this 
new theory and had made it distinctly per- 
sonal. She suddenly realized the folly of her 
former methods. She had been trying to dress 
like Nita; what she wanted was to look like 
Nita, to be like Nita. 

“T look like Nita,” she affirmed experimen- 

tally. ‘‘I am charming; all my acts are the 
result of charm.’ 


i idea infatuated her; the new method 
worked splendidly. She was planting her 
seeds and trusting to Nature. She did not ex- 
pect immediate results. Whenever her mind 
was at leisure she affirmed. Sometimes it was 
when she was walking to school, sometimes 
while sitting in a tiresome class. She had tried 
it while dressing in the morning, but that time 
seemed inopportune. She had caught sight of 
herself in the dresser mirror between affirma- 
tions. ‘‘I look like Nita,’’? she had just said, 
when she caught sight of her reflection. She 
was struggling to fasten a too tight waistband 
and her hair was still ‘done up” on kids. 

In spite of occasional disappointments, how- 
ever, Betty continued to make conscious use of 
her subconscious mind. Keeping still when 
she wanted to talk was the hardest part of being 
like Nita. All the things she wanted to say 
bubbled temptingly to her lips, but each timc 
she pressed them back and corked them in 
with another affirmation. Sometimes she felt 
that she was succeeding. Among the other girls 
she often realized that she enjoyed a certain 
advantage. Perhaps they did not know that 
she was charming; she did know it and it gave 
her a feeling of self-confident poise. Particu- 
larly toward Ruth Bond she felt this superior- 
ity. Ruth probably did not know even that 
she had a subconscious mind. It must indeed 
be hopeless to be both stupid and fat. 

On Saturday afternoon Anne came back 
from a luncheon, all a-flutter with the news 
she had heard. The luncheon had been given 
for ateacher in the same school building where 
Anne taught, a Miss Kensingten. 

“What do you think?” exclaimed Anne. 
“Jean Kensington is engaged. The luncheon 
was to announce it. She’s engaged to one of 
the teachers at your school, Philip Burt.” 

“Engagedto Mr. Burt?”’ Betty fairly shrilled 
her exclamation. 

Anne nodded. ‘‘She’s simply mad about 
him. She says he’s the handsomest, most bril- 
liant, grandest man in the world.’ 

“Oh, hei is,” Betty said. She paused a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Jean Kensington—I wonder if she’s 
any relation to Nita Kensington.” 

“Ves, she’s her sister,’’ said Anne. “Nita 
and a friend of hers, Ruth Bond, were at the 
luncheon. They said they knew you.” 

A sudden light dawned on Betty. This ex- 
plained why Mr. Burt had taken Nita to the 
All-Junior dance. ‘‘What is Miss Kensington 
like?” she asked eagerly. ‘‘ About like Nita?” 

“Not a bit,” said Anne. ‘“She’s a perfect 
dear. You’d never know they were sisters. The 
girls all say that Nita is as cold as a fish. Jean 
is just the opposite. Everybody simply adores 
her. She’s little and plump and she has the 
prettiest dimples! She’s the funniest, jolliest, 
cutest girl you ever saw! Oh, she’s just charm- 
ing! A little Ruth Bond’s style, only livelier.’’ 


FTER dinner Mr. and Mrs. Bell called on 
t-\. a neighbor, and the girls were left alone. 

“ Anne,” said Betty, ‘I have ruined my per- 
sonality !”’ 

“Vou have what? 

“T have ruined my personality.’”’ And then 
Betty told all about Nita, the golden dress and 
the affirmations. She was a communicative, 
dependent soul by nature, and it was immeas- 
urably relieving to share Lord problem. 

Anne was consoling. ‘‘I shouldn’t worry one 
bit about it,” she said. ‘‘ You may have been 
at this for two months, but—thank goodness— 
[I can’t see that you have made the slightest 
progress. 

“Well, it ’sa mighty lucky thing,”’ said Betty 
in a relieved voice, “that I didn’ t start two 
months earlier. There’s no telling where I’d 
have been by this time. You really don’t think 
I could have hurt my—my personality in such 
a short time? You don’t think that I’m at all 
like Nita?” 

“Not the least bit,” said Anne; and, although 
her eyes twinkled, her voice was very grave: 
““Why, you’re more like Ruth Bond.” 

And Betty Bell was content; for yesterday’s 
grossest insult was today as music in her ears. 
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What Are 
They Saying? 


The young ladies in the 
picture are talking about 
this silver. What are they 
saying? 

The jeweler in your town 
who displays this picture in his 

window offers 


a prize chest of 


Alvin 


Silver 


for the most clever 
answer in 50 words 
or less to this question, 
‘*What are these girls 
saying?’ 


N 
SS 


Lafayelte 
~ . . . George 
Some one in your town will win one of these chests. | Washington 


Why not you? 


If you are sure there is no Alvin Jeweler in your town, send your answer 
direct to us, giving name of your jeweler. Contest closes Oct. 30, 1915. 





In addition to this prize given by your jeweler, we offer a 


GRAND PRIZE CHEST 


of Alvin flatware for the most clever answer of all those re- 
ceived in the local contests. The picture above shows this 
prize—208 pieces of Alvin Silver, the Long-Life Plate, in a 
genuine mahogany chest, valued at $225.00. 


In case two or more are entitled to this 
prize, each will receive one of these chests. 


ALVIN MFG. CO. 
SAG HARBOR, N. Y. 


This is _ “4 chest your jeweler 
of fers. You can win it. 
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Made in U.S. A. At All Good 


in veilings. 


designs. 


Remember Van Raalte Veils—wash without wea 
stretch without tearing—outlast three ordinary v 


LIES PALM ALES, SELL PENTA | 


Write for Miladi’s Veil—a treatise on the we 
care of veils. Address Dept. X. 


E. & Z. Van Raatre, Fifth Ave. at 15th St., N. 


For your protection 
ticket is on every 
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Shops 


HE TRELLIS continues to be the vogue 
It is a distinctive Van Raalte 
creation and comes in a variety of beautifying 


ring — 
eils. 


ar and 


Ya, 


—this little white 
yard. Look for it. 





























S Can't leak or spill—it’s solid 


Canneecl leat 


HEATS INSTANTLY 


Take a Sterno Outfit with you when you go 


be 





camping, traveling, autoing or yachting; the 
ideal fuel for outdoor use. 


It’s safe; put up in cans like q 


tender, ju 


flame. <A wonderful conven- A . . 
the choicest milk-fed y 


ience in every home. 

Pack it in your grip when 
going away. Send 1oc for sam- 
ple can and stand. 


Bacon unusually delicate 





Ask your dealer to show you this boiler—soc 


S. STERNAU & CO 


ship direct by express f. 
Brand Hams 20c Ib., Dair 
Send money order. 

GEORGE A. HORMEL & CO 


303 Broadway 
*> NewYork City 





Appetites 


Bracing autumn morn- 


cold cream and at the touch of SF ings whet the appetite 
a match produces a blue-hot ‘ for crisp bacon or a slice of 


icy ham. The meat of 
oung pigs —specially 


cured —makes Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and 


and sweet. They cost 


a little more than ordinary ham and bacon—but 
taste them and you will know why and be glad to 
pay it. If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we 


o. b. Austin. Dairy 
y Brand Bacon 30c lb. 


., Dept. A 3, Austin, Minn. 






































































is the name of a new - — =” 
ready - made curtain of 1 

beautiful design and of Have violets 
great economy made in 
Filet and Madras nets 
with edge of Cluny or 
Venetian lace. 


no hothouse needed 


The moment you put the c 





If your dealer cannot © 
show you this or other 
patterns of Lacedge cur- 
tains, send us his name 
and we will send you a 
small portfolio of designs 
from which you can select The 
such curtains as you de- hs pete sprin 
sire for purchase either 5 Vay 
through him or some other 
dealer in your immediate 
vicinity. 

PATCHOGUE MFG. CO. 
1115-1117 Broadway 
New York 


dewy, woodsy kind—in a | 
and smooth. Noneed then to 
it’s every day in the year, ev 
this soap. 








every day! 


No April showers, no spring sunshine, 


—just a cake of 


Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. 


rystal-clear cake in water 


you release its perfume of hundreds of violets—the 


ather wonderfully fluffy 
long for violettime”’ 
yery time you bathe with 


Get a cake today and begin to enjoy this real violet 
fragrance, found only in Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. 
Send 2c stamp for sample cake. It will come 
to you like a little box of fresh-cut violets, Address 


Andrew Jergens Co., 215 
g Grove Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, O. In Canada, 
address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 215 
Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ont. 





10c @ cake 
3 for 25¢ 
everywhere 



























































MY NEW YORK: 
LITTLE TALES OF 
A BIG CITY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


together and crying in each other’s arms. 
Oblivious of a watching world they laughed 
and wept luxuriously, between their hungry 
kisses exchanging only broken and tremulous 
words. 

They were hardly conscious of it when the 
matron tactfully towed them to a bench, but, 
with his arm about her, both her little hands 
clutching his free hand and their eyes drinking 
blissfully of each other’s face, they sat wrapped 
completely in themselves and their great joy. 
If there were explanations she stopped them 
with her soft cheek against his face; if there 
were reproaches he had only to fix his pleading, 
doglike eyes upon her to melt her to adoration 
again. His glance of utter reverence and pride 
never left her, and she rested her head on his 
shoulder, breathing deep and contentedly like 
a wild bird weary from long flight. 

And now it was to be seen that she was a real 
beauty, a very glowing flower of Italian girl- 
hood. Her luminous eyes lit a face brilliant 
with color, her lips were scarlet over the flash- 
ing white of her teeth. She smiled like a bride 
at whatever he was murmuring to her—the 
little smile of a beautiful woman who knows 
herself overpraised. 

The man, presently glancing away from her 
for a second, saw the kindly matron approach- 
ing him with an alert, homely little baby in her 
arms. He smiled vaguely at the baby. 

But the second his wife saw it she sprang up, 
her face full of a ludicrous confusion and shy 
pride. With a rich, triumphant laugh she 
snatched the child and set it in his bewildered 
arms, dropping on her knees beside the two as 
she did so. 

It was his son, ecco Cesar! Did he not know 
his Ceesar? 

“Manuelita!’’ hestammered. ‘‘ Do you say 
it is ourson?” And, boy that he was, he could 
only begin to weep again, resting his forehead 
against the inky curve of her hair and locking 
wife and child against his heart. 

Half an hour later he was still holding them, 
still bewildered, but laughing with her laughter 
and making little overtures to the staring baby, 
with eyes still reddened with tears. 


ATE in the afternoon I came upon Klara and 

_ Rudolph again. They were still sitting to- 
gether, still murmuring in distressed under 
tones. Rudolph looked less happy and less 
confident now; Klara had been crying. 

The man came to me with the story: Klara 
was a Catholic, he explained, and today was 
Wednesday of Holy Week. She might not be 
married in Holy Week. The matron and he 
had suggested alternatives in vain. She was 
tired and unreasonable now, and had declared 
that she would go back to her mistress in 
Bremen. To go at once, that night, to his sister 
in Philadelphia? But that the matron could 
not permit. Nor could Klara go with him to 
his hotel xatiirlich. But, when he had suggested 
their going together to try for a special dis- 
pensation and an evening wedding, the har- 
assed Klara had merely burst into tears. Tired, 
strange, alone with this man she had known 
but for two years, and searching for help in a 
great, unfriendly city! Klara knew more of the 
world than that! 

Which was the reason why we found our- 
selves in a big department store a few hours 
later, buying clothes with hysterical speed 
before closing time, and why later we wit- 
nessed a quiet little wedding at St. Paul’s. 
Klara was radiant in a blue hat with pink 
hydrangeas on it, and a dark red suit, and was 
duly kissed as a bride. The bridegroom hung 
back for a second, on his happy way to the 
Subway, to ask me my name—the given name. 
He repeated it as one who might want to re- 
member it some day; and then they were gone, 
to begin life together. 


T WAS nearly five o’clock when we left Ellis 

Island. There were several hundred immi- 
grants on the little boat when we reached her, 
sitting for the most part on the bundles of 
baggage that represented all that was left of 
the old life. They were weary, still shaken 
from the hard experiences of the day; but in 
their faces was written a great peace. Old eyes 
and young were turned with hope and confi- 
dence toward the great city, which lay soft and 
smiling in the last light of the long spring day. 

Into her heart New York received her new 
children. Tomorrow they might leave her 
again; tonight they slept—in heaven knows 
what improvised lairs!—within sound of her 
bells and whistles, within reach of subway and 
elevated train, of moving picture and ice- 
cream soda, of gum machine and cash register. 
Their eyes drank in the world about them, their 
chatter of anticipation stopped. The dream 
was gone; reality was here. 

Night came, and the stars looked down on 
glittering Broadway, and on the crowded 
streets where the newcomers were somehow 
housed, and on the Statue of Liberty, brood- 
ing, lofty and serene, over the dark waters of 
the harbor. 


NOTE—Another story in this series of little tales of 
a big city will appear in an early number of THe 
JoURNAL.—TueE Epirors. 
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Behind the Screen | 


UFUS STEELE is goingtotake | 
you there in the October Jour- | 
NAL, and let you see just how the 
|| really big “movies” are made. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 19 15 


Fresh as the Sea Breezes ! 


Invigorating as the breezes that 
sweep to you over the sea is the after- 
effect of Pebeco—as refreshing, as 
pure, as hygienic. Not sticky-sweet 
nor scented, but with a keen flavor 
of its own. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is atriple economy. It is sold everywhere in 
extra-large-sized tubes. Score one. Only !4 of 
a brushful is required at a time. Score two. 
It helps save your teeth from ‘‘acid-mouth,”’ 
the cause of 95% of tooth decay. Score three. 
Turn to Pebeco in time. 


Send for Free Ten-day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you whether 
you, too, have ‘‘acid-mouth”’ and how Pebeco 
counteracts it. The trial tube will show you 
how a real dentifrice tastes and acts. 

Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, removes 
unpleasant odors, purifies the mouth. 


Manufactured by 





re b oe 


New York 


Manufacturing Chemists 
136 William Street 


Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


New York 
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Get Our New Free 
Folder About This 


Wonderful Cabinet 


Q 





Seamless, Steel, Sanitary} 


Kitchen Cabinet \ (| 


Every housewife should send for this folder 
and learn about the many advantages and 
conveniences of the McClernan Sanitary Steel 
Kitchen Cabinet. It tells about the indestruct- 
ible pressed steel construction with no cracks 
or crevices to catch dirt; why it cannot warp, 
shrink or swell; it describes by picture and 
word its beautiful baked-enamel finish, done 
in either snow-white or 
French gray; why it 
will last a lifetime but 
costs no more than ordi- 
nary kinds. 
Send for this folder today 
and learn how you can, 
without a cent of expense to 
you, have one in yourown 
home for trial—an un- 
usual opportunity to see 
and examine this most 
beautiful and service- 
able household neces- 
sity. Write now. 
McCLERNAN 
METALPRODUCTS CO. 
3517 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 


WRITE 
TODAY 




















You would 
hardly dream 


that the mother of seven children, who does 
her own housework and sewing, would have 
enough time to develop a business big 
enough to enable her to spend $500.00 for 
the college education of two of her children. 

Yet that is what Mrs. Hester Cunning- 
ham of Michigan did. 

And now she is putting her money in 
bank for “‘a rainy day.”’ 

The point about Mrs. Cunningham’s 
achievementisnot that shehad more timeon 
her hands than one wouldimagine, but that 
shemadeuseof whatsparetimeshe didhave. 

The money was earned by looking after 
the local subscriptions and renewals of The 
Ladies’ Hlome Journal and The Saturday 
Evening Post. If you would like to turn 
your spare time into cash, address 


Agency Division, Box 962 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Children 


(boys or girls ) 


need not 
take cold 


or get any of those dis- 
eases that come from 
getting overheated and 
cooling off too quickly. 
Youcan’t be with them 
all the time and be sure 
of their safety. 

But you can give 
them 


Duofold 


Underwear 


and they’ll be warm and comfortable 
wherever they are. 

Duofold is different from any other 
underwear. It is two fabrics stitched 
together. The cotton next to the skin is 
soft and comfortable and absorbs per- 
spiration. The wool, outside, keeps out 
the cold. The air space between gives 
gradual ventilation. Indoors oroutdoors 
your children are always warm, safe and 
comfortable. 

Get Duofold for the whole family. 
Write us for Free Sample of Duofold 
fabric, Book on Proper Underwear for 
Children, and the name of a Duofold 
dealer. 








Soft Cotton 
—absorbs perspiration; 
ptevents wool scratch- 
ing skin. 
Air Space 
—dnes; ventilates; pre- 
vents sudden chill. 
Warm Wool 
—retains the heat of 


the body. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
50 Elizabeth Street Mohawk N Y 


























Effanbee 
Baby 
Grumpy 
50c and up 


EFFANBEE CHARACTER DOLLS 


This is but one of the many kinds of Effanbee 
sweet-faced, natural character dolls.. Others have 
smiling, happy faces. You will find them in all 
baby moods. 

These dolls are unbreakable and will stand any amount of hard 
usage. Faceswill not crack or peeland the colors arefast andcannot 
be washed off. Made undersanitary conditions of the best material 
in the largest American doll factory—guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Look for the tag on each doll. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 


45 East 17th St., New York 
Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranteed Dolls. 
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TO LOOK ATTRACTIVE | 


and have a charm- 
ing complexion, the 
surest way is the 
proven way. 







REME ELCAYA 


AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 


LD EVERYWHERE SEND 10C FOR DAINTY TRIAL SIZE 


JAMES C. CRANE, SOLE AGENT 
108 N. FULTON ST. NEW YORE,N.Y. 
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New Money-Making Plan— 
AGENT S ing our Punto-Bilk Hoss and wader. 


wear. Many agents make $2 an hour 
$60 a week easily. No experience necessary. We teach 


FREE, “Money back outfit” starts you in permanent, 


business, Our agents open shops. We pay all expre 
generous commission. Write for new plans today. 


SS. 


I 
Mi LOCH KNITTING MILLS, Dept. 2016, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





LN DUS SIX OF YOUR KODAK NEGATIVE 
size; will print one picture trom each negative f 
1 of 10c. (stamps). Or will develop any size roll 


r 


O mounted enlargements 25c. Send only the ne 
Mention this ad. 


© tone 


Ss, 
or 
of 


’r film pack) and furnish a total of six prints for 10c. 


Z- 


ROANOKE CycLE CoMPANY, Roanoke, Virginia. 








ll 
graved Calling 


| IP didi 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
G. Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes for each. 
y = bv eted Eachadd'125, 55c. Postpaid. 100En- 


j Cards,$1.Write forsamplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut &t,, Phila., Pa. 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


a * 100-pp. ill. handbook — it's FREE. Home-study Domes: 


tic 


Ai ence Courses. Forhome-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
@. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


























WHEN SHE BECAME 
A TEACHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


ourselves. It matters not that she has spent 
yearsin special training at her task and that we 
have spent none; that she has handled hun- 
dreds of children and that we know one or two; 
still, the average mother is morally certain that 
she knows more about handling her child in the 
classroom or out of it than any teacher. 

Perhaps it is because the teacher is poor. 
According to a national investigation under- 
taken by the Division of Education of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, the average annual wage 
of carpenters is $802, that of coal miners $600, 
of factory workers $550, of common laborers 
$513, and of teachers $485! One Southern 
state rents its convicts to contractors at a little 
more than $400 a year and pays its public- 
school teachers a little more than $300. These 
figures are reduced by the small salary of the 
rural teacher with the short term; the average 
for city teachers would probably be between 
six and seven hundred dollars a year. 

One of the anecdotes in a normal college is 
that of a fond mother who brought her daugh- 
ter to the school. ‘‘She isn’t very strong and 
can’t stand much,” she confided; ‘‘so, because 
of the long vacation and short working hours, 
we decided to make her a teacher.” 

Her frail daughter found, as she progressed, 
that the short hours and long vacations are de- 
signed for the children, not for the teachers. 
School opens at nine, but teachers are expected 
to be in the building at eight-thirty. School 
closes at twelve, but the teacher must see her 
class well out of the building and be on duty in 
time to see them in again before the afternoon 
session. School closes at half past three or 
four, and then comes the time for planning the 
next day’s work, for the marking of papers, 
the making out of many Tequired reports, 
the consultations with superior officers, the in- 
numerable meetings. 


N CITIES there is a mceting once a week of 

all the teachers in the school, the meeting 
once a week of the teachers of the same grade 
in the school, the meeting once a month of the 
Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association, 
the meeting of the Teachers’ Association, spe- 
cial meetings with superintendents, and special 
teachers’ classes in subjects lately introduced 
into the curriculum, all necessary to keep the 
teacher up-to-date. Even the country teacher 
takes correspondence courses and attends 
county and township meetings. The frail 
daughter, like many others, found occupation 
for her vacations. She found that she needed 
more information to ‘‘keep up”’ with the in- 
creasing demands of her profession. Summer 
after summer found her with thousands of other 
teachers, at Chautauquas, summer camps, 
summer schools and colleges. 

All of these open promptly after the closing 
of the graded schools. They are arranged for 
the vacation time of teachers and are in reality 
teachers’ courses, planned to help them to 
“‘keep up” or to advance them in the ranks. 
For the ambitious teacher such study has no 
end. Ifa woman has push and exceptional 
ability and is willing both to work and to study 
hard, she may go ahead of the male associate 
who is one-third as well fitted to do the work 
asshe. If she is merely a good teacher without 
executive ability to conduct a campaign in her 
own behalf she will probably go on unnoticed. 
Men form a little over one-fifth of the teaching 
force, but men occupy the great majority of 
the preferred positions; and men generally 
receive higher salaries for the same work. 

Almost sixty per cent., it is reckoned, of the 
unmarried teachers in the country have fam- 
ilies thrust upon them, dependent or partially 
dependent upon them for support—so large a 
percentage that it looks almost like an eco- 
nomic reason for a higher wage in itself. It is 
this that sends the teacher into supplementary 
employment during vacation time, either in 
work outside the profession or in the summer 
schools, school gardens and playgrounds. It is 
this that sends her into the evening schools to 
teach again after teaching through the day. It 
is partly the reason why, of the six hundred 
thousand, only a small percentage marry. 
Only partly the reason, for the other part con- 
cerns the work itself. Inno other field of fem- 
inine endeavor are opportunities for marriage 
so limited. 


PROFESSION with few rewards and many 
duties,”’ said one gray- -haired woman who 
had grown oldin theservice. “‘ButifI had it to 
do over I would doit again. I like to teach.” 
For such as she there is a reward not recorded 
in the books of the superintendent nor in the 
paymaister’s office. It comes in odd ways, in 
an unexpected visit to the classroom of a man 
fully grown who says frankly to her: 

“Don’t you remember? I’m Willy Green. 
I bothered you years ago. I have never for- 
gotten you. You taught me how to think.”’ 

It comes again in the visit of some grateful 
parent, and in lesser ways—in a pretzel thrust 
into her hand, an orange left upon her desk. 
And when promotion day comes and the great 
news of the advance to another grade is given 
out, there is protest: “I don’t want to be 

<commoted,’ teacher.”” ‘‘Teacher, I don’t 
wanna go into the next gr rade.’ ‘Teacher, I 
want to stay with you. 

Down into the tear-stained faces she gazes, 
her own eyes moist. Then, with the mother 
heart within her bursting w ith the longing that 
will never be satisfied save through the chil- 
dren of others, she stretches her arms wide and 
gathers them in. Forgottenis the strain of 
the months past, the course of study, the tire- 
some program and the superintendent’s frown. 
Of little matter does it seem that her shoes are 
shabby and her frock worn. Deep within her 
heart there is but gladness. 


“Teacher, I want to stay with you.” 











Think of Having Them 
Served by the Bowlful 


Try tasting one grain of Puffed Wheat by itself. 


You think of such dainties as rarities. 


Every 
Puffed Grain 


Is a Bonbon 


‘toasted almond flavor. 





Or Puffed 
Rice. It’s like a confection—a flaky, fascinating tit-bit with a 


But Puffed Grains 


are served morning, noon and night—in a dozen ways—as foods. 


And they form the greatest whole-grain foods which anybody 


knows. 


The Bedtime Bowl 


These are more than morning cereals. 


Millions of bowls are served in milk instead of bread 


crackers. 


They form toasted whole-grain bubbles, 


flimsy, four times as porous as bread. 


This is the favorite bedtime dish. 


exploded by steam so it easily digests. 


before in a cereal. 


Boys carry Puffed Grains at play. 


and better for boys, 


Playtime Tit-Bits 


crisp and 


Here every food cell 


That was never done 


They are better to taste, 


than most between-meal goodies. Girls 


use them in candy making. They are better than nut meats 


because they 


Think of serving such dainties, 


start the morning meal. 


are porous. 


without them? 







These grains are puffed by Prof. Anderson’s 
being shot from guns. 
which turns all the moisture to steam. 
ploded. Every separate food cell is blasted to pieces. 


whole grain- 









Puffed Wheat, 12c Aap 
Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 








5c Viilady 


I1S¢ 


plus cream and sugar, to 


Why do homes with children ever go 


process— by 


First they are toasted in a fearful heat 


Then the steam is ex- 


Thus the 


every element of it—is fitted for easy digestion. 


No other process known can break up all these food cells. 


In every way these are ideal foods. 


The Quaker Qals (Ompany 


Sole Makers 
(986) 
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Victor Record of 
‘“*Humoresque 
played by 


Mischa Elman Mischa Elman 





Humoresque 
Dvorak, Op. 1 No. 7 


74163 


Both are 
Mischa Elman 


The Victor Record by Elman ts just 
as truly Elman as Elman himself. 

His mastery of the violin, combined 
with his wonderful individual charac- 
teristics, make Mischa Elmanss playing 
a thing of beauty. 

And on the Victrola it 1s a joy for- 
ever—it 1s Mischa Elman true to life, 
just as though he were ever present in 
your home. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in 
any city in the world will gladly play for you any of the 
thirty-eight Elman records, or Victor Records by any 
other of the world’s greatest artists. 

There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from 
$10 to $250. 


© Mishkin 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNALS FASHIONS 
FOR EARLY AUTUMN 


Introducing MR. HENRY THOMAS FARRAR as FASHION EDITOR 


of THE LADIES? 


R. FARRAR has practically devoted his life to the study and designing of 
women’s clothes. For the last fifteen years he has been at the head of the Fifth 
\yenue store of Messrs. L. P. Hollander & Co., in New York. The knowledge which 
he has thus acquired of the New York trade, of the Western trade through a large 
Western clientele, and of the Southern trade through the traveling exhibits in the 





Southern States, all of which have been under his personal management, as well as 














“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not ex press’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy 2 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.’ 


OST men’s success is judged by the attire of the 
M women of their families, and fortunate is he whose 

wife and daughters are clever enough to present a 
smartly dressed appearance on a small dress income. I 
want to help you do this very thing. 

These special-occasion clothes that I present this month 
lave been planned with an eye tothe practical and economical 
is well as to smartness and a preper adherence to the new 
mode. In this age of women’s activities milady has less 
ime for shopping and fitting, owing to the claims upon her 

1ade by club and league and studies for mental and physical 
idvancement, and I’m sure she welcomes suggestions for 
nart, good-taste clothes. Would she have her efforts 
rowned with success she must be dressed well, aye charm- 
ngly, for to attract and please by personal appearance is 
s important to her success as has ever been the case. It 
is the outward sign of her alert and discriminating judg- 
inent, the identification card of her attainments. 

Not every woman can wear the smart, rather ultra after- 
noon dress No. 9042. This is for the slim, youthful woman; 
but No. 9074 provides for other types. You will recognize 
in this model more conservative lines equally interesting when 
the dress is feveloped in a suitable fabric. 





HOME JOURNAL 


his close knowledge of the New England trade, gained through the Boston store of 
the Hollanders, makes him peculiarly fitted to appeal in a comprehensive way to the 
needs of women throughout the United States in the ever-present problems of their 
clothes. With this issue Mr. Farrar assumes the Editorship of the Fashion Department 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 




















An exquisite silk was chosen for No. 9042: white, of 
beautiful luster, with most realistic bunches of white daisies 
scattered here and there, their green leaves and yellow centers 
forming an exceedingly pleasing combination of color. To 
carry out this attractive color scheme the applied folds of 
trimming were of green velvet a shade darker than the leaves. 

In serge, with folds of taffeta, the model could serve for 
more general use. The design is very cleverly constructed 
with large armhole sleeves and a removable chemisette, the 
skirt in three pieces, with a cascade at the front, being 
attached to a hip yoke concealed by a softly draped girdle. 

Blue taffeta made No. 9074, with loose-flowing sleeves of 
self-colored chiffon, the bodice topped by a collar of écru 
lace, the effective ornament which finishes the bodice being 
of fine bead work in harmonizing shades of blue and green 
with just a sprinkling of red to add interest to the motif. 
The skirt is circular shaped in two pieces and gathered full 
at the waist, and may be made without the raised front line. 


HAT ever-serviceable good-taste fabric, blue serge, was 
chosen for the shopping or club gown, No. 9077, embel- 
lished by a unique trimming of wool fringe, one of the novelty 
trimmings for this season. 
Applied stitched bands of the serge trim the skirt, which 
is unique in cut, a three-piece circular lower section being 
joined to a three-piece yoke gathered at the sides. 








For dinner, the theater and other informal evening enter- 
tainments one will make no mistake in selecting No. 9076. 
As pictured this gown is developed in chiffon, a beautiful 
mauve veiled in a harmonizing shade of purple except: for 
the panel front and the simple bodice. 

This dress is simply but very skillfully constructed on a 
sleeveless foundation, over which is arranged the kimono- 
shaped bodice. Circular cut are the sleeve ruffles, and the 
skirt is a three-piece gathered one with a two-piece double 
overskirt. 

If there is anything more you want to know about these 
dresses won’t you write to me? 











a 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs by Mrs. Ralston on this page can be had in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material for 
the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelope. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating 
the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 
Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The autumn number of the Home Book of Fashions is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns for twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be ordered by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 


Vifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). 
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The book contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CINCINNATI 
AT AS * ST - A - ET - 











OK for some 
startlin Li feats 
from 


P anv G- The White 





Naphtha Soap 


You can expect it to wash 
clothes clean without hard 
rubbing and boiling. 


—to work better in cold or 
lukewarm water than other 





soaps in steaming suds. 




















—to lather freely in hard 
water as in soft. 


—to cleanse the most soiled 
garments without injury to 


the fabric. 


—to lessen the effort ordi- 
narily required for any kind 
of general cleaning. 


Expect all these things 
and more. P.AND G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap will 
not disappoint you. It 
really does much more than 
ordinary soaps because it 
is better soap, because it is 
naphtha soap, and because 
it is white soap. 


in the Blue 
Wrapper 
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RISP early autumn days revive the buoy- 
ancy temporarily vanquished by summer’s 
heat. Crisp, therefore, should be the little 


garments for the afternoon party or for the 
morning spent in 

Could anything be lovelier for the gala occa- 
sion than No. 9038, of fine white organdie or 
mull? Embroidery edging cunningly shaped by 
tiny tucks forms the yoke and sleeves. A covered 
cord, cross-stitched in color, and a fagoted hem 
supply the inevitable hand-work. 

Smocking and outline stitch to match one 
of the colors in the figured skirt spell sweet 


chool. 








simplicity in the muslin party frock illustrated 
in No. 9036. This model is equally desirable for 
school wear with a blouse of white linen or 
dimity combined with a striped skirt. 

Plaits and more plaits are salient features of 
Nos. 9043 and 9049. Coral-colored yoke, belt 
and stitching on shoulders and sleeves give just 
the right touch of color to the former, while the 
somberness of the latter, a navy blue crépe de 
Chine costume, is relieved by collars and cuffs of 
white embroidery frilled with picot-edged mull. 

A fitting climax to the party dresses is No. 
9040. Finest blond net in white, embroidered 


Padded and 


foal 












9049 

) 

pas 
il 


\ 


9036 
9045 


net bands and a quaintly placed sash of blossom 
pink faille give the pleasing fout ensemble 

No. 9047, the little man’s party suit, also has 
its frills, in this case of white India silk to match 
the blouse. The trousers are of velveteen. 

More practical for school wear is No. 9045, the 
linen trousers of which are turned up to simu- 
late those of the much admired “‘dad.”’ 

Sailor suits always have deserved popularity 
for school wear. Of regulation cut, Nos. 9032 
and 9034 may be developed from navy blue 
serge, cotton or linen suiting designed especially 
for the purpose. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for No. 9038 come in four sizes: 2, 4,6 and 8 years; Nos. 9032, 9036 and 9049 come in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years; No. 9043 comes in six sizes: 2,4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years; No. 9040 comes in six sizes: 4,6, 8,10, 12 and 14 years, and No. 9034 comes 


in four sizes: 


6, 8, 10 and 12 years, and can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
sizes: 2,4, 6 and 8 years, at ten cents for each number. 


Little boys’ suits Nos. 9047 and 9045 come in four 
If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town these patterns may be had by mail, by 


stating the number, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, or to any of the 


following: 


Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington 
Avenite, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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9035 9050 


With CALCULATION, the REMODELED one-prece DRESS 
of LAST YEAR can be MADE both USEFUL and FETCHING 


UST about now any number of last year's cloth dresses, 

relegated to cedar chests and moth balls, are being 

dragged into the light of day once more. ‘Hopeless, 
absolutely hopeless!’’ sighs she of the modest purse and 
economical inclination, 

Not so, madam. Uncompromising as Dame Fashion may 
seem, she consciously, or unconsciously perhaps, played 
right into your hands when she put her stamp of approval 
ipon styles requiring combinations of fabrics and colors. 
Bring out that narrow-skirted blue taffeta dress and the 

rge One to which you clung so tenaciously last winter. The 

Ik has not split and there’s scarcely a sign of wear in the 
erge. 

Of course your silk needs freshening up a bit, and this you 

do by brushing carefully with a piece of velvet, and 
ssing under clean tissue paper with a warm iron. Brush- 

: ever so lightly with a dampened cloth before pressing 

ll remove the wrinkles. Serge will come up bright and 

iling, with all the ‘“‘shine’” and spots removed, after an 

ws ion in soap bark. Now, with the help of your sewing 

‘ket and ten deft fingers, such a transformation will take 

ce as will gladden your heart 

in you fancy a more charming design for remodeling 
ir frock than No. 9048? You surely must have a crépe 

Chine or crépe meteor laid away with a too-narrow skirt 

ich can be used to separate the top of the serge or broad- 

th kimono blouse widely from the bottom of the skirt. Let 
¢ Contrast be made by texture rather than color, if you 
uld avoid the “made-over’’ look, and scallop with the 
rge, with silk pipings ‘and flat bone buttons overlapping 

edges, which should be invisibly snapped or hooked 
derneath, : 

Last year’s narrow skirt of satin or of silk may be con- 
erted into a dainty little blouse to wear with your new 

ailored suit or with the skirt illustrated. Here ’s the way to 
oit: Select a pattern such as Nos. 9044-9046. The yoke will 


Pe TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) can be supplied for fifteen cents cach, post-free. No. 9048 comes in six sizes: 
im four sizes: 14,16,18 and 20 years; and No. 9050 in six sizes: 
1 your town, patterns may be had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia; 


cut from the smaller pieces; and the sleeves are not full 
length, so you should be able to cut them easily. The inset 
cuffs and collar may be of sheer organdie, fine batiste or 
lawn. 

The three-piece skirt (No. 9046) may be of fine cloth with 
the hip-yoke of mz srt like the blouse. A tiny piping or 

cording on the blouse and a cravat of matching or contrast- 
ing color will furnish the trimming. Wear with this costume 
a crush girdle of kid or satin. 

No. 9035 is another good-looking design for a make-over 
one-piece dress. You may utilize satin for the blouse, and, if 
short of material, crépe may be used for the sleeves, which 
may be in the fashionable full-length, or shorter, set in to 
square armscyes 

For the two- piec e gathered skirt choose serge or cashmere 
and attachit to the blouse with acorded piping of the material. 
The little squares on the sides of the belt should be of the 
skirt material, just to keep the two in harmony, A crisp little 
vestee with piccadilly points trims the neck. 

A more dressy type of frock is represented by No. 9050. 
The old narrow skirt may be slit up the sides and pieces of 
satin, velveteen or any other contrasting material may be 
inserted under a wide tuck. In the illustration you will 
notice that the simulated foundation skirt is shorter than the 
overdress. If you wish they may both be made the same 
length. The blouse is made with full-length sleeves that 
form the shoulder yoke. For trimming both blouse and skirt, 
you may use flat silk braid or folds of the same material used 
to make the underskirt. 


OU have learned what to do with some of last year’s 
clothes, but there is still another source from whic h you 
may draw to cut down your dress expense: Remnants. Oh, 
magical word ! ! oh, saving grace! Can't you conjure up 
wonderful visions of soft velvets melting into rich satin, or of 
dainty chiffon blending with crispy taffeta? Every design on 


32 to 42 inches bust measurc; No. 9044 in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. The skirt No. 9046 comes in six sizes: 


this page is suitable for these combinations as well as for 
combinations of light-weight wool fabrics. 

Please be careful of your color combinations. Black and 
blue, especially in serge and silk, is always ‘“‘safe and ever 
new”; the right shades of blue and putty form a delightful 
color scheme. 

There is always this satisfaction in buying serge—it is in 
good style at all times, combines beautifully with other 
fabrics and can be used for tailored or dressier clothes. 

No doubt you will be glad to know just a little about the 
newtrimmings. Wearerapidly reverting toa tailored season, 
which means, of course, plainer designs and less trimming. 
Silk braid and fancy buttons will be used om suits and cloth 
dresses. Colors, too, are subdued and include midnight and 
navy blue, dark green, brown and gray. 


T IS not only the cutting down of dress expenditures in 

which the woman of discriminating taste and thrifty tend- 
encies is interested, but in the cutting down of the high cost 
of smart hatsas well. In the big shops there are no obstacles 
to prevent one from purchasing a smart shape in velvet or 
felt at a moderate price. It is ‘the shape and its becoming- 
ness with which one must be mostly concerned, for the trim- 
ming is the merest incident; a long slender vulture feather 
a deftly made bow or a feather fancy is all that is required 
for the chic hat. What is good for a dress is decidedly not 
good fora hat; and, though we may make our dresses smart 
by adding to them this year, it is by eliminating that we must 
still trim our hats. 

Naturally it will cost a little more to remodel your narrow 
skirt than it would if the styles were reversed; but you may 
have two dresses you can use for one, and if you are in doubt 
as to how to utilize them to the best advant ige a letter 
addressed to the Home Dressmaking Editor, in care of THE 
LapiEs’ HomME JouRNAL, with a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope inclosed, will be given a personal answer. 


32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9035 


22 to 32 imches waist measure. If there is no agency ys Home Patterns 
orto any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 F ifth Avenuc, New York 


UY; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronts, Ontario, Canada. 
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9033 


The 


| () CHOOSE becoming clothes for the girl in her teens 

is a task that fills the average mother’s heart with 

much foreboding. The little ‘“home-mady” frocks 
that were sweet and dear on the tiny girlie have had their 
day and now the young daughter’s clothes have become a 
real problem. Mother wants her dressed so that every bit of 
her sweet young femininity may be enhanced, and if she is a 
wise mother she is very careful not to overstep the line and 
destroy that subtle charm of youth. She must never forget 
for a moment that the girl in her teens is in the transition 
stage, ‘‘standing with reluctant feet,’’ and her clothes should 
express this in that they should no longer be babyish nor 
yet quite grown-up. If ever the mother needed to exercise 
good judgment it is now. 

Schooltime suits and afternoon frocks hobnob promiscu- 
ously in the above illustrations. No doubt they realize 
that each and every one is chic, so they may safely brook 
rivalry. 

The first little frock (No. 9059) is of rose-colored taffeta, 
made with a one-piece gathered skirt and a cluster-tucked 
blouse having a square neck finished with a picot edge. Set 
in between the groups of tucks on the skirt are bands of sheer 
white organdie. Dainty dotted Swiss embroidery forms the 
shallow yoke and the turnback cuffs. The short undersleeves 
are of the organdie, too, run through with narrow black 
velvet ribbon, some of which uniquely trims the blouse. A 
narrow black velvet sash encircles the waist. Could you 
select a more becoming frock for the growing girl to wear 
to church or on Sundays at home? This design might be 


QATTERNS 
comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 


Avenue, New York City; 
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9062-9063 


developed in any of the dainty cotton materials, combining 
a contrasting plain fabric for the insets above the tucks. 

Nearly every young girl looks well in the simply made 
Quaker styles, which are decidedly new this season. No. 
9033 illustrates an adaptation of the ‘(Quaker model’”’ by 
Martial and Armand. The original was designed especially 
for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, so there need be no doubt 
as to its being in good style. This little frock, consisting of a 
full one-piece skirt tucked at the hem and a sleeveless bolero, 
is of navy blue taffeta. Cream-colored chiffon used double 
made the long-sleeved guimpe. Atop this and rippling 
gracefully over the shoulders and back is a deep-picoted 
organdie collar. This would make an admirable dance frock 
because of the full skirt. For a practical school dress blue 
serge of light weight might be used with a guimpe of navy 
blue crépe de Chine and a collar of white Georgette crépe. 
The tiny bow at the throat may introduce a note of contrast- 
ing color or may match the frock. 


\ HEN she dons her first real tailored suit the schoolgirl’s 

elation is beyond description. She may not express her- 
self in so many words, but we note it in the way she carries her 
shoulders and studies every step she takes. One could travel 
far and not find a smarter-looking suit than Nos. 9062-9063. 
It is developed from checked wool material and trimmed 
with a black velvet collar and ball buttons. The coat com- 
bines nicely with the plain, four-piece skirt. Practical 
blue serge or wool poplin, with gun-metal buttons, would 
be effective. 


32 to 44 inches bust measure; and No. 8845 in six sizes: 
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(including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 8955, 
9062 in seven sizes: 
your town, patterns may be had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia; 


22 to 32 inches waist measure. 


617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 
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the TEENS 


The girl returning to college or the freshman would love a 
suit like Nos. 9058-8845. If the expense must be carefully 
considered, make it of serge; but if the purse affords some 
leeway, then the new fabric, peau de souris, which, as its 
name implies, i is like the skin of a mouse and equally soft, 
would be just the thing. It comes in shades of soft, deep 
green, taupe, various shades of blue and brown, and black 
colors appropriately named “‘silent colors.”” This material, 
made right here in the United States of America, is as attrac- 
tive as any imported fabric that has come to us in a long 
time. The skirt is cut in four gores, with a group of plaits 
over the hips, and with it is worn a Russian blouse. 

In No. 8955 is illustrated a larger edition of small sister’s 
Oliver Twist dress. It would be impossible to find a more 
practical school dress than this, consisting of a two-piece 
serge skirt, buttoning on to a waist of soft cream-colored 
flannel. Collar and cuffs may match the skirt, and may b 


made of the 
rai | 
(l if 4 


skirt material 
nl | | 
\ | 
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or of white 

corded silk. 
0062 9058 
9063 8845 





Thecollarmay 
be worn open 
or it may be 
buttoned up 
close,and worn 
with a soft silk 
Windsor tie 
or a string tie. 


——— 





8955 


9033, 9059 and 9063 come in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 995 
If there is no agency for Home Patterns : 
Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifi 


183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canadu 
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9055 9053 - 8942 
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SIMPLICITY amd YOUTHFULNESS the NOTE 


OTWITHSTANDING that the real vacation days 
are about over, the schoolgirl begins to look forward to 
the occasional parties and dances destined to break up 

the monotony of the long autumn and winter months spent 
in the se hoolroom or at college. It is well in choosing 
“dress-up”’ frocks to select designs and materials that will 
develop frocks suitable for many purposes. No. 9037, for 
instance, is this sort of dress, consisting of a one-piece gath- 
ered skirt and a sleeveless bolero. It was developed from 
pale gray taffeta, with frillings of the taffeta, which give it, 
together with the very full skirt, a quaint appearance. The 
pe was of white Georgette crépe, trimmed with crépe- 
covered button molds. A dainty, inexpensive little dress 
night be made up in China silk, challis or silk and cotton 
e, with an organdie or wash-silk guimpe. A short girl 
ht find the trimming rather trying, so a tiny cording 

d be used at the head of the hem and on the jacket. 
No. 9061 is 
of organdie 
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JDATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. 
4 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure, and No. 9073 comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. 
mber, sise and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; 
n Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 


of them is finished with a very narrow bias band of white 
satin. The most individual thing about this chic little dress 
is the fastening of the bodice, which is accomplished by 
means of small metal, crochet-covered rings and equally 
small silk balls. A crush girdle of Delft blue moiré is knotted 
with two long endsat the left side, and into the knot is thrust 
an artificial rose. The color scheme of white, Delft blue and 
just the right shade of rose is charming when worn by a light- 
haired miss of fair complexion. Y ou Big td prefer this frock 
in silk for cool days. Welland good. Taffeta and faille would 
make up charmingly, or crépe de Chine, or even a good 
quality of Japanese silk. 


Ae billowy and bewitching is No. 9055, designed for eve- 
ning wear and for parties. Noone knows what prevented 
the ruffles from encroaching upon the waistline, unless the 
waistline saved itself by rising as high as it possibly could. At 
all events the effect isan Empire dress with baby waist, having 
short puff sleeves and a three-piece, full, gathered skirt. This 
model is of white cotton net, and the six ruffles are of dainty 
embroidered Swiss edging. Cordings define the waistline 
and the yoke. To change the appearance of the dress so that 
it may serve double duty, wear it over a princesse slip of light- 
colored silk, with a ribbon or soft satin girdle to match. 
There are innumerable materials that can be picked up for 
a trifle that would do nicely for this frock. Offhand one 
thinks of silk mull, voile, silk and cotton crépe, and all the 
figured washable cottons. The ruffles may even be of self- 
material piped on the edges in a contrasting colored silk. 


(Page 69) 


Nos. 9053-8942 illustrate another practical school cos- 
tume. Here is a welcome substitute for the all-wool, one- 
piece dress which some girls find too warm even in winter. 
The sailor blouse—of which young girls never tire, thanks 
be !—may be made with or without a deep yoke; the pattern 
(No. 9053) provides for both styles. Washable flannel in 
white or cream color makes a good-looking blouse, but China 
silk or crépe de Chine may be preferred because they do not 
soil so readily as flannel. The skirt (No. 8942) is a four-gored 
box-plaited model, having a deep yoke, and buttonholes to 
fasten it to the blouse. Of course this method of keeping skirt 
and blouse together need not be used, for, truth to tell, it is 
easy to suspect that the fastenings are more for ornamenta- 
tion than usefulness. Serge, wool poplin, and cashmere are 
good materials to choose both for looks and for wear. In 
making the collar and cuffs of the blouse use a silk, such as 
bengaline or taffeta, the color of the skirt. Cuff links may be 
used to fasten the collar. 

The indispensable long coat with its ‘‘comfy”’ look is well 
represented by No. 9073. This is an excellent model for 
cheviot, vicuna, broadcloth, storm serge or tweed, or in fact 
any of the smooth or rough soft wool fabrics. It may have 
either a ‘“‘choker’’ or a shawl collar, and be made as illus- 
trated, or shorter if preferred. No girl would want to dispose 
of the pockets even if mother exacted a promise to put noth- 
ing in them but a pocket handkerchief. As to colors, choose 
the most becoming one; seal brown, deep rich green, navy 
and midnight blue, black-and-white check and taupe are all 
in good taste and all serviceable. 





Nos. 8942, 9037, 9055 and 9061 come in sizes 14, 16,18 and 20 years; No. 9053 
If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail by inclosing 
or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, 
36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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BELDINGS 
ee: Silk 
PNAS 


Guaranteed Not to Rip, 
Split or Tear 


ELDING BROS. & CO. 
have for overa half cen- 
tury manufactured the 

highest standard of Style 
and Quality Silks. Today, 
they are the largest manu- 
facturers of pure silks in 
America. 

The market is flooded with 


cheap, adulterated silks, and no 
laws to protect the public. The 
only safety is in the guarantee of 
the manufacturer. And the only 
silks guaranteed by Belding Bros. 
& Co. have this name © BELDING'sSo 
woven in the selvedge. 


Belding’s Silks have beautiful, 
soft, lustrous texture; up-to-date 
colorings; smart designs and broad 
range of weaves and weights. They 
will dry-clean without damage. 
The white and black wash like 


muslin. 


There is a Belding Silk Fabric 
for every purpose. Retail prices 
$1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard 
(36 inches wide). 











The most serv- 
iceable and stylish 
lining material; 
plain colors and 
novelty designs. 
TheBelding Guar- 
antee Bell Tag or 
Label attached to 
a ready-to-wear 
garment identifies 
and guarantees the lining. 





Especially 
adapted to pres- 
ent styles of 
skirts. Noted for 
unequalled wear- 


ing qualities. All 
fashionable 


shades; warrant- 
ed not to Rip, 
Split or Tear. 


5 Guaranteed 
“Dress Silks 


""Faaciaeeetier 
ings, exquisite de- 
signs, Messalines, 
Taffetas, Pop- 
lins, Satin de 
Chines. Amost 
enticing va- 
riety from 
which to select 
your new frock 


or waist. 
Booklet, ‘Story of a Silk Mill,”” sent 


postpaid on request to our Chicago 


Branch, 201 W. Monroe Street. 


Belding Bros.& Co, 





































New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
an Francisco St. Paul Baltimore 


Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing Silks 
and Belding’s Embroidery Silks. 











Under TWENTY—Under HATS 
BRIMFUL of STYLE 








O LONGER 
“dressed quite like their mothers” 
gives evidence of the trend of smart 
styles for the youngsters who are growing up 
and those who have “arrived.” One could 
more truthfully say that mothers are dressing 
like their children; for, after all, is it not merely 
the inches of its headband and not its shape or its 
color that prevents mother from wearing twelve- 
year-old Milly’s chic black velvet tam a-motoring, 
and its lack of the same inches which enables sturdy 
six-year-old Bud to have exclusive rights to his own 
headwear? And it is just the simple lines and lack of 
trimming that make these hats so immensely attractive 
to those who are over twenty and so adorably right for 
those who are under it. 

Whether to wear a hat with a brim or without is a matter of 


persuasion. The flattering background of a broad curving brim is not g 
essential to the glowing complexion and sparkling eyes of the débutante, 


but its picturesque charm is undeniable. 

plain that the right kind of a 

would not make attractive. 
The tiny hats are undoubtedly not being ousted by the broader-brimmed 

ones, despite all predictions to the contrary. They are too comfortable in a 

motor and too comfortable out of it; and, as one young-fashioned miss expressed 

it when speaking about the diminutive chapeau which incased all her hair in 

back and dipped to her eyebrows in front: ‘“‘I always know where it is.””, That 

is after all the secret of its continued success: it will stay where you put it, and 

not a hair can escape from under its confining brim. Then the hair must be 

reduced to the smallest possible bulk, and, after succeeding in attaining the desired 

coiffure successfully, no one seems overly anxious to fluff it out again; so, though 

brims may widen, toques remain the same. — 


I cannot imagine anyone so 
broad-brimmed hat, with hair softly arranged, 


* IDE, straight and unbending appzared the first of the carly summer sailors, 

and promptly we turned our backs on them, untempted. Softer they have 
come now, rippling and curving in delicious little quirks concealing and revealing 
laughing eyes and well-brushed hair. 

Can you picture demure eighteen more protectingly shielded than under the 
dipping brim of the center hat at the top? Pliable willow holds its width for 
a space of three inches, then the double thickness of the velvet, with just a 
suspicion of unwired stiffness invisibly held together, ripples out to its full 
five inches of width, flaunting a cut edge unmarred by a single stitch. 

Clove brown is the brim, its deep tones making still lighter the none- 
too-high crown of Saxon blue panne chiffon velvet, plain of top and 
draped at its sides. More for color than for trimming are the flowers 
applied: a varicolored flat wreath of small crimson ramblers, a yellow- 
petaled Ward rose, Portulaca, purple stock, grapes, gooseberries and 
orange blossoms. 

Although its snug-fitting sides make it seem like one of the little 
toques of summer, the more generous depth of its crown, gradually 
rising toward the back, and its soft draped velvet top make the 
modish little hat in the upper left-hand corner decidedly different. 

In neutral beaver is the velvet top, with breasts and perky 
wings in shading tones. Worn with beaver furs this hat would 
be exceedingly fetching, and harmonious with cross or blue fox 
scarf and muff. 

When only fifteen, for one’s very best hat nothing could be 
smarter than the one in the upper right-hand corner. At this age 
the nicest hats indicate a repression of decoration, and a velvet 
band carefully restrained to a three-inch width clings to the soft 
sides of the crown, ending in the dearest little butterflylike bow, 
with a tassel on each corner dipping over the brim edge. Softly 
covered is the brim, the velvet extending its picot edge a full inch 
beyond. 

Wider of brim but quite the same still is the adorable poke hat (the 
second below) in deep black velvet, which is so charming for all ages 
and goes so well with all kinds of clothes. On the right side of the wide- 
spreading white bow at the center front cluster real-looking ripe and 
unripe blackberries. 


OT for any one age is the artist’s tam; it covers all, from the college 
sophomore to the kindergarten lassie, but on a short-skirted miss of ten 
it is depicted here in the ubiquitous black velvet, with a bright blue quill tilting 
high its left side. For duplication pattern No. 7870 may be used. 
For the younger kiddies three adorable hats are pictured at the bottom, soft 


and crushable, fitting well down on the head. Hats matching the coat in fabric rd 

are the smartest, and often the coat fabric is combined with velvet or fur. Y 
The little tot in the farmost corner wears a Belgian cap made of the same velours- wal “ 

finished cannoniére woolen of which her coat is made, with a broad band of black velvet. e 


To make this hat pattern No. 9078 should be used, and included in this number is the plaid 4 ‘ ae S 


silk flat-top hat above, with flapping brim, divided half and half with velvet points. The real et ee a y 
little boy’s hat, with a round brim which will go anyway he pleases, can be made from No. 7903. ile ' 





post-free. No. 9078 comes in head 
7870 comes in sizes 20, 22 and 24 


Ba {TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered hats shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents each, 
sizes 20, 24 and 28 inches; No. 7903 comes in sizes 19, 20 and 21 inches, with a four-sectional crown, and No. 
inches. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelope. If there is no aes ie Home Patterns in your town, 
patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 
183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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NEW WAISTS ard NECKWEAR 


All YOUTHFUL and WEARABLE 





M \HE most captivating blouses for autumn 
are already being displayed in the shops 
along the Avenue. Many of these can be 

duplicated at home. No.9057 would be charm- 

ing in batiste, or to complete a three-piece cos- 
tume, in chiffon and taffeta combined. No.9064 
may be made intwostyles. The upper illustration 
shows the blouse in Georgette crépe, trimmed 
with old-fashioned puffings and pin tucks and 
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Valenciennes lace. It fastens with tiny soutache 
loops, slipped over equally tiny buttons. The 
lower illustration shows it in navy blue tucked 
chiffon for the lower part and the cuffs, com- 
bined with creamy white chiffon 

No. 9041 is a delightful combination of chiffon 
for the body and sleeves, and self-colored silk 
No. 9039 is just a chic cotton blouse, simply 


trimmed with machine hemstitching. The new 


girdle is black-and-white striped silk, with black 
velvet attached running through a large buckle. 

Dainty woman may swathe her throat tightly 
in lace, chiffon, silk, Georgette crépe, or velvet, 
or wear collars which reveal the lines of the neck 
at the front but rise high at the back, often pass- 
ing the ear lobes. The separate designs ,illus- 
trated and several other designs are included in 
one pattern, No. 9060. 


JQATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the waist designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 9041 comes in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9039 comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure, and Nos. 9057 and 9064 in seven sizes: 32 to 44 


inches bust measure. No. 9060 includes eight patterns for jabots and collars, price ten cents. 


If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, 


patterns may be had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, or to any of the 


following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; s L ? 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clintoz Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, C anada. 


617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington 






























































Designers antl Make 


PARIS-CLEVELAND 





Woaltex 


One of the 
Wooltex Winningham Suits No. 2563 
A dressy street suit in the most preferred 
fall fabrics and colors. Jacket has semi- 
fitting back. Button trimming. Wide 
revers to be Worn Open or over- 
lapped. Skirt has oblong sec- 
tion over each hip; rolling 
plaits for fullness 





Wooltex tailored 
carments lead 
again in styles 
and quality 


Now, when you are looking 
for a really satisfactory garment, 
you will find a delightful range 
of tailored coats, suits and skirts 
at The Store That Sells Wooltex. 

They are ready in many mod- 
els, ina wide variety of fabrics, 
and in styles that are the best ex- 
pression of refined American taste 
in tailored garments. Some of the 
models follow the current Paris 
ideas with suitable modification. 

The Wooltex label on all these gar- 
ments is your assurance of satisfaction 
in style correctness as well as in fabric, 
workmanship and durability. 

The new Style Book contains an ex- 
tremely valuable portrayal of what is 
correct in fall fashions in coats, suits 
and skirts—a copy will be sent you on 
request. 

Wooltex suits are priced at $25 to 
55, coats at $20 to $50, and skirts at 
$5 to $15, at 


The store that sells Wooltex 


nD 





Winningham Features 
Note double-breasted front and high rolling 
collar which cam be worn in several posi- 
tions according to chamges in the weather. 
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Have 
Perfect 
Peaches 


Can Them 












“Wear-Ever’” 
Aluminum Roaster 


Fill jars with pared peaches. Make a syrup 
of water and sugar — allowing half a cup of water 
and a cup of sugar for each pint jar. Pour syrup 
over fruit until jar is full, place covers on loosely 
and set in a ‘‘Wear-Ever” Roaster— filling the 
lower half with water. Cover and let come toa 
boil. Steam until peaches are tender, remove = 
one at a time, fill with boiling syrup and seal. 

Pears, Plums, Pineapples—any kind 
of fruit—may be canned in the same 
easy way. In this ““Wear-Ever” Roaster 
you can steam a whole meal at one time, 
roast meats without basting, bake bread, 
fish, apples or potatoes. The“Wear-Ever” 
Roaster may be used for a bread or cake 
box also—it is an “every-day” utensil. 


Aluminum utensils are NOT ‘‘all the same’’ 


The enormous pressure of rolling 
mills and stamping machines makes the 
metal in “Wear-Ever” utensils harder 
than the metal in utensils made in any 
other way. 

To see for yourself why so many women 


prefer “‘Wear-Ever” utensils, send us 25c in 
stamps or coin and we'll send you prepaid the 


sample |-qt. Stewpan pictured in coupon. Book- 
let, “Canning, Preserving and Jelly-Making,” 
sent upon request. 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 

Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa., or (if you live in 

a) — mpeeyesd Co., Ltd., Toreate, Ont. 
j,a1- “Wear-Ever™’ Ste ur , 


chat or coin—to be refun 
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ABLAC} 


Face Powoer 
CARE FREE 


Let LAB : AC — stand guard against the sharp 
winds of Autumn. L ABL. AC 7 perfectly protects 
the a ion fron 1 sudden changes in tempera- 
ture. It both 
preserves be 
BLACHE 

termed the 
of Toilet Powders.’ 
Refuse Substitutes 




























‘BEN. LEVY Co. ®& 
French Perfumers, Dept. A “@32 
| 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. “™ 











USSY WILLOW 
is Everywoman’s 
silk — pure dye and 
guaranteed for two 
seasons’ Wear. 
See the stamp on the selvage; 
—the label in the garment. 





OY (trea Oey ety 
At Home Made Easy 


By Sherwood and other famous American and European 





teachers in Piano, Violin, Cornet, Harmony, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Public School Music and Pipe Organ. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Art catalog containing sample lessons, a 
musical dictionary and details of remarkable Scholarship 
Offer sent free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Realize your 
musical ambition. Write today, giving age and course. 


Siegel-Myers School of Music, 1026 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 
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*PACE does not allow of a minute description 
of the hundreds of excellent styles of corsets, 
nor is such information necessary if you know 


something of the principles which have governe: 
the making of the new corsets. 
To begin, perhaps you have 
“nipped-in” waist, and have unhappy visions o 
yourself squeezed into an old-time hourglass cor 
set. This term, ‘‘nipped-in,”’ 


any other part of the body. Instead there i 
more room than ever before where room is nece 
sary. The waistline, however, 
shaping at the sides and hips, 
found in all figures, 


is defined by 


stout or slender, and 


The present straight effect at the front 
is retained, and the wearing of the 
should not be discontinued. 

Few women and girls today have time, 
tr inity or inclination to acquire 
_ ly which is n 


that strength o 
ecessary if one would be 
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No-Cors 


~ 


anew. 
autumn; 


stage, 
has deteriorated, your body been weakened by this fad 


you need not despair; 
ments have been anticipated, and there are many good 


heard of the 


is misleading; the 
new corset does not nip in the waist or squeeze 


a natural line to be 
a 
beautiful line that Fashion has succeeded in con- 
cealing by the use of shapeless corsets for too long. 
and back 
brassiére 


Op] OT - 
afe from 


i corset for support. Such a con- 


it 


YELOW the waistline, 





t Fads, 


or 
et Habit? . 
it Has! 


HE day of the corsetless figure is gone, and if 
you would be in fashion you must be courseted 
This is Fashion’s proclamation for 
but there is a deeper significance to this 
incement than may appear on the surface: for 


once Fashion has common sense behind it, and corset 


facturers are united in saying that Fashion has 
indered the development of what may truly be 
1imed as the most perfect corsets of all time. 


The new corsets contain all the essentials for com- 
fort and hygiene that the most exacting of health 


ts could demand, while acquiring a grace and 
1 of appearance never before obtained in corsetry. 


Much harm has been done to many figures, especially 


yse of young women whose bodies are in a plastic 
by the ‘“‘no-corset’”’? fad. Perhaps your figure 


Well, 
practically all figure require- 


wearing a corset not suited to your figure. 


ls with features corrective in character to help 


you acquire that much desired asset, a good figure. 
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f 
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CORSET to be correct for any one type of 

figure should perform these services, namely 
Su pport the abdomen and the bust; at ‘the same 
time allow of freedom over the diaphragm; act 

a brace for the spine; and force the body to 
stand in an erect, natural position. 

The corset must not bind or pinch. It must be 
most carefully selected, adjusted according to 
recognized rules, and then forgotten; ‘and it will 
be forgotten, for such corsetry will be so natural 
an attribute of the body that the wearer will 
have no consciousness of it. 

Now as to the shape and size: 
ing at the sides, 
but one’s 


With the shap- 
a smaller-sized waist is effected, 
actual waist measure may not neces- 
sarily be reduced to any considerable extent. The 
rise to the above the waistline i 


corset con- 
atively from four inches and a half to five 
inches, but ultra models and those especially de- 


cee | for tall women mz y be six or seven inches 
high. The height at the back is proportionately 
greater, so that the upper line of the corset slopes 
slightly downward toward the front. This new 
line performs two desirable functions: Confines 
the flesh below the shoulder blades, and supports 
the bust at a natural height. 
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ar shorter than in models 
Ut} rear d of the last year, yet still 
fi a \\ } long enough to control 
[AT | tee the hips and thighs 
UT | ee\\ | Shot | 
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\ j } orset above the waist- 
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ti _ ou inserted gore sections 
| i a j 1 1 back, as illus- 
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t f t that I initely define 
the t elie See the illustrati 
t yrner 
herself with a corset 
¢ 1, for the cut and material of the 
to do with its performing 
the desired service as the boning which may be 
cde rhe t pper illustrations portray de- 
signs for stout figures, yet show what is known 
as a boneless hip section—that is, é 2 Wide spacing 
between the front bones and the hi 1p bones. , 


id YOU THINK WE 
ADDRESSED, 
BURTIS, IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CAN HELP YOU 


WITH YOUR CORSET PROBLEM SEND AN 
STAMPED ENVELOPE WITH YOUR REQUEST TO MISS EDITH M. 
HOME JOURNAL, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 








There is no adopted 
change in the mode of 
dress, or new idea of form 
or figure line, which is not 
immediately offered to 
you in Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


(TRADE MARK, Reg.) 


Corsets. Each season, 
new models for every 
figure embcdy the very latest 
ideas of the world’s famous 
designers and always empha- 
size our more than 60 years 
of experience in giving last- 
ing satisfaction by ‘‘Glove- 




















At all dealers, $1 to $5 





Fitting’? comfort. i 


Y 


— GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
>A New York Chicago San Francisco 





























— Quality at _ Price 
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"A. H. HEISEY. & CO. 


DEPT. 31, NEWARK, OHIO 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou 
ands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for *tHow 
I Became a Nurse’’—245 
pages with actual ex 
periences. 48 illustrated 
lesson pages free 

There is a Chautau 
qua nurse in your vicin 
ity. Ask her about our 
training. Her address 
upon request. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y 











RELIABLE AGENTS to show our bea 


WE WAN tiful and exclusive line of 


Shirt Waist : 
ous ease as te Th eptic I 





I FR EL. Mitchell & Chureh Co., 507 “Water St., ‘B Soaantion, i. Y 


POMPEIAN 
OREM Aaees LE 


ALWAYS FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 


Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from birth to two year 
dainty dresses from 39c; 40-piece layette $8.41 
Maternity Corsets $1. 50. Write for 60- paz 


Catalog. MARIE A. STUART, 57 W. 39th St., New Yor! 


Ce Announcements, Etc 
uf Oin s ript lettering, includ ae 
envelopes, $2.50. Write! 

os 


100 Visiting Cards, ‘0c 























| L. OTT ENGRAVING IS 102: Chestntt St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Fruit-Food of Millions 





—and Every Child’s Delight 








Raisins are the fruit-food of millions because they are concentrated nutriment 


In bread they form one of the most eco- 
nomical foods that any home can serve. 


But the bread should be as follows, because raisins. 


this is the way men and children want it: 
—Generously filled with big, luscious raisins, 

from which the seeds are extracted —SUN- 

MAID Raisins from California — full flavored, 


meaty, tender, sweet. 


You can buysuch bread now—ready-baked 
and fresh. It is called California Raisin Bread. 
It is perfect in flavor—rich in food value— 
one of the most healthful foods you know. 


California Raisin Bread 
Made with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


is sold by your baker or grocer 


If he hasn’t it send us his name and address. He'll be glad 
to supply you when he knows Sun-Maid quality. 





It satisfies the children’s craving for sugar. 
And it gives them the pure fruif-sugar of 


This is the bread the whole family likes, 
and the bread that’s good for them. It adds 
zest to otherwise plain meals at a trifling cost. 

Why go without it? Get 
the flavor and benefits that now 
hundreds of thousands daily are 
finding in this bread. Lect the 


little and big folk in your home _ Thislabelmarksthe gen- 
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1 lb. of Raisins Contains 1635 Energy Units—1 lb. of Eggs 720 


Raisins excel eggs in food value by 
more than twice over when it comes to 
producing energy. Mutton leg com- 
pared in the same way falls short 730 
points. Lean beef scores 1,055 points 
less than raisins. Milk fails to equal 
them by 1,310 points. 

Thus you know the value of raisins, 


and there are hundreds of uses for them. 
We will send you a beautiful free book if 
you send your grocer’s name and address. 
It contains 179 suggestions and recipes, 
showing how to use Sun-Maid Raisins— 
in cereals, sandwiches, salads, pies, pud- 
dings, cookies, cakes, sweetmeats and 


frozen desserts. Just send a post card to this ad- 
dress, being sure to give your dealer’s name. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


915 Fresno St., Fresno, California 





Sun-Maid Raisins 
for the Household 


Sun-Maid Raisins are luscious white 
California grapes—kinds too delicate 
to ship fresh to markets. We sun-cure 
them in the open vineyards until they 
taste like confections — tender, plump 
and sweet. 

They are packed in these cartons in 
California and sold by good grocers 
for not over 15c per |b. 

Three varieties: Seeded (seeds ex- 
tracted), Seedless (made 
from seedless grapes), 
Cluster (on stems, not 


seeded). 
Buy a package today. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
915 Fresno St., Fresno, California 


Membership 6000 Growers 




























OLKS are often surprised 
to find themselves in secret 
sympathy with the prep- 
=e school daughter of the 
house—with all her enthusiasms and 
exaggerations. 

She “adores crispy things and 











crackly things;” and she simply 
*“Joathes mushes and porridge.”’ 
Bless her heart, she’s one of the most 
devoted friends of Kelloge’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes. And she knows how to 


Then too there is the 
WAXTITE package that 
keeps the fresh, cood favo! 


in—and all other Havors out. 


eat them with eood top-milk poured In at 
the side of the dish, not to soak the flakes, but 
to accompany them —and /tle if any sugar. 
Maybe some one you. know would like 
these filmy, golden Hlakes—most delicate of 
all the cereals —with theimcrispness between 
the teeth and their ever-alluring, fresh-from- 
the-oven taste. 
Remember, p/ease, that 
you don't know corn flakes 
unless you know Kellogg's 
—the original Voasted Corn 
lakes—their goodness in 
sured by our responsibility 
ver a million homes. 
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